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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  COMING  OF  ORGANISED  AIR  POWER. 

N 

The  Scope  of  this  Book. — Flying  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world — the  world  which  is  itself 
flying  in  space.  Fighting  in  the  air  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  a  world  in  which  war  endures.  From  air 
fighting  the  conception  of  air  power  necessarily  emerges. 
Both  flying  and  its  consequence,  the  appearance  of  air 
power,  are  phenomena  of  our  generation,  and  momen¬ 
tous  phenomena.  It  is  the  second  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  book. 

The  writer  was  led  to  write  it  (forsaking  the  paths 
of  international  law)  because  of  an  incident  which  it 
would  probably  be  something  approaching  that  modern 
British  equivalent  of  IcBsa  majestas — contempt  of  court 
— to  particularise  with  precision.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  in  a  case  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
High  Court  a  few  years  ago  it  became  apparent  in  the 
proceedings  that  already  the  history  of  the  stages  by 
which  the  existing  air  organisation  of  this  country 
came  about  had  grown  obscure.  The  role  which  in 
the  evolution  of  the  present  organisation  was  played 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the  second  Air  Board, 
which  was  really  the  first  Air  Ministry,  was  evidently 
not  fully  understood.  Already  a  few  years  after  the 
events  their  nature  and  significance  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  forgotten.  It  was  not,  be  it  noted,  a 
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matter  of  one  of  those  delicate  points  of  law  or  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine  upon  which  the  finest  of  fine  hairs 
can  be  split  or  a  grain  of  doubt  beautifully  balanced. 
It  was  a  pure  question  of  fact,  of  the  sequence  of  events, 
of  the  departments  which  handled  a  defined  class  of 
governmental  business  at  given  dates.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  question  of  history,  not  of  law,  and  doubt,  one  would 
think,  should  have  been  impossible. 

Sea  Power  and  Air  Power. — The  history  of  the  events 
in  question  should  not  be  allowed  so  soon  to  become  dim. 
They  are  of  great  historical  importance  and  they  have 
a  lasting  lesson  for  all  countries.  The  years  1916-19 
saw  the  creation  of  British  air  power.  It  was  organised 
then,  its  foundations  were  laid,  its  lines  of  development 
traced,  its  destiny  decided.  To  the  measures  taken 
in  those  years  future  historians  are  likely  to  look  for 
the  origins  of  British  air  power,  as  historians  of  our 
time  see  in  the  administrative  reforms  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  II.  the  true  origins  of  modern  British  sea 
power.  In  1916-18  there  was  accomplished  for  air 
material  and  personnel  that  which  was  accomplished 
between  1540  and  1700  for  naval  material  and  personnel. 
In  1919  the  organisation  of  the  air  service  was  consoli¬ 
dated  and  permanently  established  in  such  a  way  that, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  stated  at  the  time,  any  reversion  to 
the  original  condition  of  division  and  dual  allegiance 
would  be  a  matter  of  colossal  difficulty.  The  three 
years  1916-19  witnessed  a  development  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  air  power  comparable  to  the  much  slower  but 
fundamentally  analogous  development  of  naval  organi¬ 
sation  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
down,  indeed,  to  the  year  1832. 

Henry  VIII.  and  the  Navy.  —  “Our  true  Royal 
Navy,”  says  Corbett,1  “  was  first  organised  by  Henry 
VIII.,  an  expert  who,  in  the  science  of  war,  was  one 
of  the  most  advanced  masters  in  Europe.”  “  King 
Henry  VIII.,”  says  the  old  naval  historian,  John 
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Entick,2  “  was  the  first  of  our  Kings  that  began  to 
build  a  Royal  Navy,  appointed  Commissioners  and 
constituted  a  Navy  Office.  From  the  Conquest  to 
this  time  there  was  not  any  fixed  and  constant  Navy 
Royal  in  England.”  “  The  Admiralty  and  Navy 
Office,”  he  says  later,3  “  till  this  time  had  been  vague 
and  irregular,  the  King,  properly  speaking,  not  having 
any  Ships  of  War  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown 
nor  supported  by  a  certain  revenue.”  It  was  on  the  side 
of  construction  and  maintenance,  in  particular,  that 
Henry  VIII.  organised  the  Navy.  His  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  creation  of  “a  department  expressly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  maintaining  the  King’s  ships.” 
By  the  famous  Letters  Patent  of  24  April,  1546,  he 
established  a  Navy  Board,  or  Navy  Office  (eventually 
merged  with  the  Admiralty  in  1832),  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  buying  stores,  building  and  taking 
care  of  ships,  managing  the  dockyard,  and  paying 
wages  and  pensions.4 

The  Stuart  Re-organisation. — The  organisation  of 
a  combatant  personnel  for  the  Navy  followed  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  its  material,  but  only  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  100  years.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Restoration  that  a  corps  of  fighting  naval  officers  was 
established.5  When  fighting  sea  officers  were  required 
they  were  drawn  from  gentlemen  borne  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  King’s  household.  “  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  his  son,  it  was  not  much  less  the  rule 
than  it  had  been  with  Henry  VIII.  that  the  captain 
of  a  King’s  ship  was  a  gentleman  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  sea  affairs  and  that  the  seaman  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  inferior  position  of  master.”  6  “  There  was 

one  well-known  feature  of  all  the  military  navies  of 
that  day,”  says  Admiral  Mahan,  referring  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 7  “  the  command  of  fleets 
and  of  single  vessels  was  often  given  to  soldiers,  to 
military  men  unaccustomed  to  the  sea  and  ignorant 
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how  to  handle  the  ship,  that  duty  being  entrusted  to 
another  class  of  officer.  Looking  closely  into  the  facts, 
it  is  seen  that  they  made  a  clear  division  between  the 
direction  of  the  fighting  and  of  the  motive  power  of  the 
ship.” 

The  Interchangeability  of  Land  and  Sea  Officers. — 

It  was  not  only  among  royal  princes  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  nonchalant  alternation  between  land  and  sea 
service  :  as  when  Don  John  of  Austria  passed  from  the 
command  of  Spain’s  armies  against  the  Moors  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  of  Christendom  at  Lepanto. 
The  practice  was  common.  There  was  nothing  very 
unusual  when,  for  instance,  in  February,  1649,  three 
soldiers— Colonels  Popham,  Blake,  and  Deane — were 
appointed  to  command  the  British  fleet  as  “  admirals 
and  generals  at  sea.”  Deane  may  have  been  at  sea 
in  some  humble  capacity  in  his  youth,  but  the  other 
two  had  had  no  maritime  experience.8  “  It  is  not  easy 
to  guess,”  says  Dr.  John  Campbell,  referring  to  Blake,9 
“  what  induced  the  parliament  to  make  choice  of  him, 
who  had  always  served  as  a  horse-officer,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  fleet.”  Monck,  again,  who 
succeeded  Popham  on  the  latter’s  death  in  1652,  and 
eventually,  after  Deane  had  been  killed  in  action  and 
Blake  fell  ill,  became  sole  commander  of  the  fleet, 
was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  not  a  naval  officer.10 
Indeed,  he  “  was  said  to  have  been  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  all  naval  matters  that  he  gave  his  orders  in  military 
language — ‘  Wheel  to  the  Right,’  ‘  Charge  ’—but  he 
made  up  for  all  shortcomings  by  his  coolness  and  de¬ 
termination.”  11 

The  Corps  of  Naval  Officers. — There  was  no 
organised  body  of  fighting  sea  officers  until  James, 
Duke  of  York,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  established  the 
system  of  “  Volunteers,”  the  later  midshipmen,  in  1661.12 
This  was  the  true  origin  of  the  corps  of  naval  officers. 
The  first  list  of  combatant  naval  officers  dates  from 
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1668. 13  The  Admiral’s  Regiment,  the  forerunner  of  the 
later  Royal  Marines,  came  into  existence  in  1664,  and 
it,  too,  like  the  army,  was  drawn  upon  for  some  time  for 
the  supply  of  combatant  officers  for  the  fleet.  “  The 
old  belief,”  says  Hannay,14  "  that  a  naval  officer  was 
rather  a  fighting  man  at  sea  than  a  seaman  was  still 
so  strong  that  the  functions  of  officer  in  the  Admiral’s 
Regiment  and  naval  officer  were  still  considered  inter¬ 
changeable.”  It  was  only,  in  fact,  after  1688  that  the 
sea  service  was  sharply  marked  off  from  the  army.16 

We  are  so  accustomed  now  to  the  idea  of  a  separate 
sea  service  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  revolu¬ 
tionary  it  must  have  appeared  at  first.  For  ages,  it 
must  be  remembered,  war  had  been  conceived  as  some¬ 
thing  whole  and  indivisible.  The  conception  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  sea  warfare  was  entirely  new.  The 
technique,  the  principles  and  practice  of  fighting  were 
held  to  be  the  same  on  land  and  sea.  The  command 
of  ships  and  fleets  belonged  naturally  and  as  of  right 
to  soldiers.  It  was  almost  a  perquisite  of  theirs,  a  well- 
recognised  part  of  their  domain.  The  combatant  sea 
service  was  regarded  almost  as  an  arm — the  marine 
arm — of  the  army.  To  withdraw  it  was  to  endanger 
the  efficiency  of  armies,  as  much  as  if  their  horses  or 
their  cannon  were  taken  from  them. 

The  Objections  to  a  Separate  Fighting  Sea  Ser¬ 
vice. — Objections  of  many  kinds  must  have  been 
felt  to  the  new  organisation.  It  would  tend  in  all 
combined  operations — and  amphibious  wars  were  not 
uncommon — to  weaken  or  destroy  that  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  which  was  essential  in  a  given  theatre  of  war. 
The  maxim  that  a  commander  must  have  absolute 
control  over  all  his  weapons  would  be  flouted.  New 
and  heterodox  principles  of  strategy  would  be  intro¬ 
duced.  War  would  be  split  into  segments.  Diver¬ 
gent  naval  and  military  schools  of  thought  would  arise. 
No  longer  would  there  be  one  service,  one  common 
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doctrine  of  war,  one  clear  set  of  strategical  ideas.  The 
single  end  in  war,  the  destruction  of  an  enemy’s  fighting 
forces,  would  be  sought  by  ways  and  means  that  clashed 
and  jarred.  The  innovation  would  lead,  moreover,  to 
duplication  and  overlapping  in  many  directions.  Its 
result  must  be  duality  of  administration,  of  training 
establishments,  of  provision  for  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
ply,  of  expenditure  of  many  kinds.  The  idea  that 
a  fighting  sea  officer  must  be  trained  and  bred  to  the 
sea,  that  he  must  get  the  throb  and  surge  of  the  sea 
into  his  brain  and  blood  while  young,  was  new-fangled 
and  unproved.  There  was  little  wrong  with  a  system 
which  placed  Blake,  Rupert,  and  Monck  in  command 
of  fleets.  If  the  fighting  sea  officer  must  be  a  specialist, 
let  him  at  least  be  a  soldier  first.  It  would  be  time  to 
specialise  after  he  had  been  trained  and  grounded  in 
his  business  as  a  fighting  man,  and  that  business  was 
best  learned,  as  it  had  always  been,  on  land.  Finally, 
no  really  convincing  case  had  been  made  for  an  inno¬ 
vation  which  not  a  single  foreign  nation  had  thought 
it  wise  to  adopt  and  which  all  sound  military  thought 
condemned.  One  can  well  imagine  what  grave  disquiet 
these  and  similar  considerations  must  have  caused. 

But  in  face  of  all  objections  the  change  came  to 
pass.  What  happened  in  1916-19  was  one  of  history’s 
resettings  of  an  older  stage,  but  a  resetting  in  which 
the  action  was  now  concentrated,  hustled,  compressed 
into  a  fraction  of  the  former  time.  As  sea  power  had 
been  organised,  first,  on  the  side  of  material  under 
Henry  VIII.,  secondly,  on  the  side  of  personnel  under 
the  later  Stuarts,  so  air  power  was  organised  succes¬ 
sively  on  the  side  of  material  and  of  personnel  by  the 
reforms  introduced  in  1916-19.  Those  three  years 
witnessed  the  winning  by  the  younger  fighting  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  position  which  the  older  had  taken  over  a 
century  in  more  leisurely  days  to  win.  They  saw  the 
coming  of  organised  air  power. 
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The  Meaning  of  Air  Power.  —  One  must  define 
one’s  terms.  What  is  air  power  ?  What  is  organised 
air  power  ?  The  term  naturally  and  inevitably  asso¬ 
ciates  itself  with  “  sea  power.”  Air  power  is  the 
younger  brother  of  sea  power.  Sea  power,  as  the 
term  is  sometimes  used,  implies  supremacy,  mastery, 
command  of  the  sea.  But  also  it  can  be  used  and  is 
used  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  namely,  as  meaning 
the  ability  to  intervene  effectively  and  with  weight  in 
a  war  affecting  maritime  States.  It  is  in  this  second 
sense  that  Germany  is  said  to  have  set  herself  to  build 
up  sea  power  in  the  years  before  the  war.  She  never 
professed,  she  probably  never  expected  to  be  able  to 
outbuild  Britain  and  acquire  a  more  powerful  fleet. 
She  did  expressly  aim  at  the  possession  of  such  naval 
strength  that  even  the  strongest  naval  State  would 
hesitate  to  attack  her. 

It  is  this  second  sense  of  “  sea  power  ”  which  is  the 
root  idea  of  “  air  power  ”  as  the  term  is  here  used. 
Air  power  does  not  imply  command  or  mastery  of  the 
air.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  true  command  or  mastery 
of  the  air,  simply  because  air  warfare  is  conducted  in 
three  dimensions.  An  enemy’s  air  forces  cannot  be 
entirely  driven  from  the  air  as  his  naval  forces  can  be 
driven  from  the  sea.  There  may  be  a  local  or  temporary 
superiority  but  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Air  power,  then,  is  broadly,  and  subject  to  the 
qualifications  added  below,  the  ability  to  intervene 
effectively  in  war  in  the  air.  It  is,  indeed, — again 
broadly — the  ability  to  intervene  with  any  hope  of 
success  in  any  war  in  which  powerful  modern  States 
are  engaged,  since  all  now  possess  formidable  air  forces, 
and  war  to-day  is  in  fact  fought  in  three  elements,  of 
which  the  air  is  not  the  least  important.  It  does  not 
mean  overwhelming  power  in  the  air  or  air  strength 
demonstrably  greater  than  that  of  a  possible  opponent. 
It  does  mean  that  a  country’s  air  strength  is  equal 
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to  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it  to  support 
the  country’s  policy  if  and  when  that  policy  necessi¬ 
tates  the  substitution  of  forceful  for  peaceable  measures. 
To  put  the  position  colloquially,  a  country’s  air  strength 
must  be  such  to-day  as  to  enable  it  to  call  the  other 
country’s  bluff  ”  so  far  as  it  is  a  “  bluff  ”  of  air  strength, 
to  allow  it  to  “  put  up  a  good  show  in  the  air,”  to  ensure 
that  its  air  arm  will  not  be  a  negligible  factor  in  action, 
outclassed  and  overwhelmed  by  a  possible  opponent. 
It  does  not  mean  that  a  country’s  air  fleet  need  be,  or 
can  be,  so  superlatively  strong  as  to  make  victory  in 
the  air  certain.  It  does  mean  that  the  air  fleet  should 
be  strong  enough  to  make  the  country  possessing  it 
a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  air  for  any  nation  with 
whom  conflict  may  arise. 

The  Air  an  Element  co-equal  with  Land  and  Sea. — 

But  air  power  connotes  something  further  than  this. 
The  term  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  the  air  as  an 
element  or  space  distinct  from  and  co-equal  with  the 
land  and  the  sea.  To  speak  of  air  power  is  to  think 
inevitably  of,  to  look  with  a  side-glance  at,  land  and 
sea  power.  When  one  uses  these  expressions  one  thinks 
in  fact  of  the  embodied  might  of  a  State  as  three-fold, 
not  two-fold  ;  of  three  independent,  co-equal  elements 
in  which  war  can  be  waged  ;  of  three  great  natural 
paths  of  offence  and  defence  ;  of  three  distinct  forms 
for  the  display  or  expression  of  a  nation’s  outraged 
majesty  or  wrathful  displeasure  ;  of  three  separate 
agents  or  weapons  for  putting  stress  upon  an  enemy 
or  shattering  his  blows. 

There  is  in  the  conception  of  air  power  nothing 
involving  a  denial  of  the  need  for  the  subordination  of 
the  air  arm  for  tactical  or  minor  strategical  purposes 
to  armies  and  fleets.  There  is  a  denial  that  this  is 
the  only  role  which  air  forces  can  be  called  upon  to 
play.  There  is  in  fact  a  guarded  implication — perhaps 
not,  as  yet,  a  dogmatic  assertion — that  an  independent 
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air  war  is  just  as  conceivable  as  an  independent  land 
or  sea  war.  We  fought  more  than  one  purely  naval 
war  with  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
fought  two  purely  land  wars  against  them  two  hundred 
years  later  and  six  thousand  miles  to  the  south.  Per¬ 
haps— but  God  forbid  ! — our  next  war  against  them 
will  be  a  purely  air  war. 

The  Meaning  of  Organised  Air  Power. — If  it 

is,  then  assuredly  organised  air  power  will  be  called 
into  play.  When  one  speaks  of  organised  air  power 
one  implies  that  the  organisation  of  a  country’s  air 
forces  is  comparable  to  that  of  its  sea  and  land  forces. 
The  air  forces  of  a  country  which  splits  up  its  flying 
service  and  allocates  part  to  the  army,  part  to  the  navy, 
may  be  very  powerful  and  very  highly  organised. 
Indeed,  a  country  which  has  a  great  conscript  army 
and,  as  part  of  it,  a  military  air  service  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  that  army,  may  have  at  its  disposal  a 
numerically  stronger  air  force  than  a  country  which 
has  separate  and  voluntary  military  and  air  services. 
But  in  such  a  country  as  the  former  air  power  is  not 
organised  as  such.  It  is  land  or  sea  power  which  is 
organised — organised  so  as  to  include  air  forces  and 
therefore,  possibly,  organised  more  effectively  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  work  proper  than  land  or  sea  power  is 
organised  in  a  country  with  a  unified  air  service  and  air 
administration.  But  the  latter  country  has  that  which 
the  former  has  not ;  it  has  organised  air  power  at  its 
command. 

The  Reality  of  Air  Power. — One  is  not  concerned 
here  with  the  question  which  is  the  better  organisation. 
The  meaning  of  air  power  and  organised  air  power  is 
the  point  under  discussion.  Nor  does  the  question 
arise  whether  air  forces,  alone,  can  win  a  war  to-day. 
The  reality  of  sea  power  would  not  be  denied  by  those 
who  hold  that,  to  gain  a  decision,  armies  are  needed  to 
complete  the  work  of  fleets.  General  Sir  W.  D.  Bird, 
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for  instance,  while  arguing  that  the  results  of  maritime 
supremacy  are  likely  to  be  inconclusive,  does  not  dispute 
for  one  moment  the  existence  of  sea  power.16  But 
one  would  be  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  sea 
power,  certainly  of  organised  sea  power,  as  contrasted 
with  military  power  or  land  power  so  organised  as  to 
include  a  marine  arm,  if  there  were  no  naval  service, 
properly  so  called,  nor  naval  administrative  organisation 
It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  air  power  might  exist 
in  a  qualified  sense,  although  the  flying  service  was 
divided  and  subordinated,  if  its  claim  to  possess  an 
importance,  a  quality  and  a  function  all  its  own  were 
fully  recognised  and  preserved.  But,  because  of  the 
limitations  of  human  nature  and  of  an  individual’s 
or  even  a  Council’s  powers  of  organisation  and  control, 
there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  some  danger,  wherever  the 
air  service  is  merely  part  of  the  military  and  naval  ser¬ 
vices,  that  it  may  be  assigned,  sub-consciously  perhaps, 
an  importance  less  than  that  which  is  its  due.  The 
reality  and  importance  of  air  power  are  quite  definitely 
admitted  when  the  air  arm  is  allowed  to  set  up  house 
of  its  own,  instead  of  being  boarded  out  on  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Its  claims  are  less  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  a  country  which  has  endowed  the  air  service  with 
full  and  independent  Treasury  Bench  representation 
and  a  separate  hierarchy  of  command  and  administra¬ 
tion,  than  by  a  country  which  has  not.  One  is  inclined 
to  suspect  some  dubiety  in  the  latter  country’s  con¬ 
version  to  the  doctrine  of  air  power.  Of  the  former 
country’s  sincerity  of  belief,  judged  by  its  manifesta¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  possible  question. 

Britain  the  First  to  Organise  Air  Power.— Albne 
of  all  the  belligerent  States  Britain  organised  her  air 
power,  in  the  sense  explained  above,  during  the  Great 
War.  She  did  more  than  this.  She  led  the  way  all 
through  the  war  in  the  practical  steps  which  she  took  to 
develop  her  air  administration  on  proper  lines.  It  is 
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not  national  vanity  which  prompts  this  claim.  It  is 
admitted  by  one  better  qualified  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  question  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  and 
free,  moreover,  from  any  suspicion  of  prejudice  in 
Britain’s  favour. 

Von  Hoeppner’s  Testimony. — No  administrator  of 
the  war  period  surpassed  General  von  Hoeppner  in 
vision  and  ability.  He  was  called  to  the  command  of 
the  German  army  air  service  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its 
fortunes.  He  practically  re-created  it.  He  transformed 
a  beaten,  dispirited  force  into  one  which  could  claim 
a  comparative  superiority  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  was 
still  a  formidable  one  later  when  outnumbered  and 
outfought.  It  was  beaten  in  the  end,  but  the  fault  was 
not  his.  He  saw  the  reason,  and  that  was  the  tragedy 
for  him  of  the  defeat  of  the  service  to  which  he  had 
given  himself  heart  and  soul.  He  saw  that  Germany 
was  beaten  in  sheer  organising  power  by  Britain.  From 
the  Sommeschlacht  onwards,  he  says,17  England  and 
not  France  was  the  enemy  whom  Germany  had  to 
fear  in  the  air.  He  speaks 18  with  admiration  and 
despair  of  the  British  efforts  to  secure  air  supremacy, 
of  the  intensive  production  of  aircraft  organised  at 
the  beginning  of  1917,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Air 
Ministry  at  the  end  of  that  year,  of  the  failure  of  the 
corresponding  movement  in  Germany  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Air  Department,  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  coping  with  the  British  programme  of  construction 
which  produced  nearly  27,000  machines  in  the  ten 
months  of  1918. 

He  saw  all  this,  and  he  saw  past  it,  too,  to  the  root 
of  the  matter :  it  was  that  in  England  the  increase  of  air 
power  ( Luftmacht )  was  influenced  along  the  right  lines 
through  the  development  of  air  fighting  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  in  Germany.19  His  words  are  echoed  by 
those  of  another  German  expert.  Major  Siegert,20 
Inspector  of  Flying  Troops  during  the  war.  The 
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burden  of  Siegert’s  lament  is  that  Germany  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  organising  her  air  service  in  the  same  way  as 
England.  Her  air  administration  was  weak  just  where 
Britain’s  was  strong.  Britain,  he  says,  adopted  the 
“  obvious  ”  course  of  unifying  her  air  organisation  ; 
Germany  never  did.  The  vice  was  at  the  heart,  the 
nerve  centres,  the  central  system  of  supply  and  control, 
not  at  the  extremities.  The  contrast  of  the  German 
system  or  want  of  system  with  the  highly  organised 
and  efficient  system  first  established  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  1917  and  perfected  a  year  later  is 
the  subject  of  many  bitter  pages  in  Neumann’s  book. 

The  Lead  which  Britain  gave. — Even  if  Britain 
had  not  taken  the  final  step  :  if  she  had  not  proceeded, 
at  the  end  of  1917,  to  the  final  stage  of  unifying  her 
air  services  and  creating  an  Air  Department  :  she 
would  still  have  been  in  advance  of  all  other  countries 
in  the  steps  which  she  had  already  taken  in  the  direction 
of  organising  her  air  forces.  She  had  already  done 
something  which  no  other  country  did  during  the  war  ; 
she  had  created  an  Aircraft  Supply  Department. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  departments  which  can  be 
created  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  fighting  force.  One  is 
the  kind  of  department  which  is  charged  with  the  general 
administration  and  control  of  the  force  concerned  and 
its  equipment  and  supply  provision,  and  of  which  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  were  standing  models.  The 
Air  Ministry  which  came  into  being  at  the  beginning 
of  1918  was  such  a  department.  The  other  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  charged  only  with  responsibility  for  the  design 
and  supply  of  the  materiel  which  the  particular  force 
uses.  The  latter  kind  of  department  is  one  of  more 
limited  function  than  the  former,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
one  which  may  have  a  wide  and  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  arm  to  whose  needs  it  ministers.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  domain  of  aircraft  supply.  The 
reason  is  that  the  question  of  design  and  supply  is  here 
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of  transcendent  difficulty  and  importance.  As  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  next  chapter,  in  air  fighting,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  kind  of  fighting,  superiority 
is  a  matter  of  the  little  better,  the  little  more,  not  only 
in  men  but  in  machines.  The  human  factor  is  vital, 
of  course,  but  no  prowess  nor  determination  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  handicap  of  inferior  equipment  or  an 
insufficiency  of  equipment. 

The  Cowdray  Air  Board. — The  second  or  Cowdray 
Air  Board,  which  came  into  existence  at  the  beginning 
of  1917,  was  a  department  of  this  second  kind.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  misconception  in  regard  to  its 
nature  and  functions.  Because  there  was  already  in 
existence  an  Air  Board — the  first  or  Curzon  Air  Board — 
the  second  was  assumed  to  be  a  body  not  fundamentally 
different  from  the  first.  But  in  fact  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
first  Air  Board  was  only  a  not  very  efficient  advisory 
co-ordinating  committee.  The  second  was  a  true 
Ministry  with  executive  powers.  It  controlled  in  no 
way  the  personnel,  training,  and  employment  of  the  air 
services,  and  was  free,  therefore,  from  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  to  unification  by  opponents  of  such  a 
system  ;  but  it  did  control,  and  control  effectively  in 
the  circumstances  of  war-time,  design  and  production 
of  aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  and  engines. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board  was  not  formally  charged 
with  the  duty  of  placing  orders  for  construction  ;  that 
duty  nominally  pertained  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
Actually,  however,  as  the  writer  shows  hereafter,  it  was 
the  Air  Board  which  controlled  supply  as  well  as  design. 
The  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  who  gave  the 
orders  were  themselves  members  of  the  Air  Board  ; 
they  sat  in  the  Air  Board  office  and  were  in  much  closer 
touch  with  the  President,  Parliamentary  Secretary,  and 
other  officials  of  the  Air  Board  than  with  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  and  his  officials.  The  Board  decided, 
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moreover,  the  extent  to  which  production  should  pro¬ 
ceed  and  was  in  that  sense  the  authority  directing  supply. 
It  was  not  only  the  co-ordinating  authority  for  supply  ; 
it  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the  supply  department. 

Aircraft  Supply  in  Germany,  France,  and  America.— 
There  was  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  any  other 
country.  In  Germany,  we  know  from  von  Hoeppner 
and  Neumann,21  the  absence  of  a  single  supply  de¬ 
partment  and  the  consequent  competition  for  air¬ 
craft  and  engines  between  the  Kriegsministerien  and 
the  Reichs-Marine-Amt,  for  the  armies  and  the  navy 
respectively,  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  In 
France  the  competing  demands  of  the  military  and 
naval  air  services  caused  such  difficulties  that  it  was 
found  necessary  eventually  to  make  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Military  Aeronautics  responsible  also  for  the 
naval  air  service,  but  even  then  the  old  rivalry  and 
competition  were  not  entirely  eliminated.22  In  the 
United  States,  the  Aircraft  Board  which  was  created 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  i  October,  1917,  had  no 
power  such  as  the  British  Air  Board  had  to  decide  how 
far  the  programmes  of  construction  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  should  be  carried  out ;  it  was 
simply  the  agent  for  carrying  out  those  programmes. 
In  any  case  it  could  only  submit  recommendations  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  regard  to  the  making 
of  contracts  and  their  distribution  ;  and  the  actual 
order  was  placed  by  “  the  already  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  respective  Departments.”  The  Aircraft 
Board  was  replaced  after  a  few  months  by  the  Bureau 
of  Aircraft  Production,  which  was  a  Bureau  of  the  War 
Department  and  was  not  concerned  with  naval  supply. 

The  Importance  of  the  Cowdray  Air  Board. — 
None  of  the  other  three  countries,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  whose  aerial  strengths  were 
comparable  to  Great  Britain’s,  reached  the  stage  which 
she  reached  when  she  placed  a  full  Minister  of  State  in 
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charge  of  aeronautical  production  at  the  end  of  1916. 
That  step  was  one  of  the  highest  importance.  It  not 
only  led  directly,  as  the  result  of  the  concentration 
under  one  roof  of  the  various  authorities  concerned 
with  aircraft  and  the  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  advantage  of  combined  work,  to  the 
later  formation  of  the  existing  Air  Ministry;  it  did  so 
indirectly  also  by  increasing  production  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  surplus  of  aircraft  over  and  above  the 
needs  of  the  army  and  the  fleet  became  available  and 
the  idea  of  a  strategical  air  arm  became  something  more 
than  an  ideal  and  a  visionary’s  dream.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  an  arm  necessitated  in  turn  the  creation  of 
the  more  complex  administrative  machinery  which  only 
a  fully  equipped  Air  Department  could  provide. 

The  Success  of  the  Experiment. — To  organise  air 
power  as  Britain  organised  it  was  a  great  innovation, 
a  great  experiment ;  but  it  was  justified  by  its  results. 
Alone  of  all  the  belligerent  countries  she  found  herself 
in  a  position  to  create  a  strategical  air  force — the  In¬ 
dependent  Force  of  June-November,  1918.  But  quite 
apart  from  the  formation  of  that  force,  the  British 
air  effort  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  States.  So 
enormous  (especially  in  trained  flying  personnel)  was 
her  reserve  of  air  strength  at  the  Armistice — and  it  is 
reserve,  not  first  line,  strength  that  crushes  and  kills — 
that  one  is  almost  moved  to  compassion  for  the  enemy 
who  had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  which  she 
formed  part.  The  proud,  battered,  beaten  German  air 
service  stands  as  a  figure  of  tragedy  in  the  afterglow 
of  history.  So  unequal  in  total  (front  and  reserve) 
air  strengths  were  the  main  contestants,  the  four  great 
Powers  engaged  in  the  Western  Front,  that  one  can 
almost  imagine  the  goddess  of  fair  play  deciding  to 
intervene  and  to  re-arrange  them  in  the  fairest  way 
consistent  with  the  overriding  condition  that  there 
must  be  three  States  on  one  side  and  one  on  the 
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other.  There  is  little  doubt  how  she  would  have  re¬ 
aligned  them.  She  would  have  set  Britain  to  fight  the 
other  three.  The  three  would  have  had  the  advantage, 
but  not  so  overwhelming  an  advantage  as  that  which 
would  have  resulted— which  did  in  fact  result — from 
a  different  combination  of  three  against  one. 

It  is  not  by  numbers  alone  that  the  results  of  a 
system  are  to  be  judged.  The  quality  of  the  product 
is  as  important.  Here,  too,  Britain’s  place  was  second 
to  none  when  the  war  closed.  Her  machines — the 
S.E.5A.  and  Snipe  as  fighters,  the  Bristol  Fighter  and 
D.H.4  for  Army  co-operation,  the  Handley-Page  and 
D.H.9  for  bombing  —  were  inferior  to  no  other  bel¬ 
ligerents’  machines.  Her  pilots  were  magnificent.  It 
was  not  the  practice  in  the  British  service,  as  it  was  in 
all  other  services,  to  publish  regularly  the  names  of 
the  “  Aces,”  i.e.  of  those  pilots  who  had  brought  down 
five  enemy  machines  or  more.  Consequently,  there 
was  a  popular  impression  that  the  only  British  pilots 
whose  achievements  rivalled  those  of  the  well-known 
champions  of  the  other  air  forces  were  the  very  few — 
Ball,  McCudden,  Bishop,  and  one  or  two  more — whose 
names  became  known  for  some  exceptional  reason. 
But  those  who  have  studied  the  records  of  the  air 
fighting  know  that  the  British  "  Aces  ”  outnumbered 
those  of  any  other  country.  If  set  forth  here,  with 
initials  and  surnames  only,  they  would  fill  a  whole 
page  of  this  book.  The  story  of  their  exploits,  briefly 
told,  would  take  a  whole  volume  to  recount. 

Britain  the  Founder  of  Air  Power. — Whether  the 
criterion  of  any  administrative  machine  be  its  smooth 
and  harmonious  working  or  the  results  which  it 
gives,  the  air  organisation  which  Britain  established 
must  be  considered  to  have  proved  itself  a  better  war 
machine  than  that  devised  by  any  other  country.  Her 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  air  power  cannot 
be  questioned  ;  it  has  titles  manifold. 
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The  British  Conception  of  Defence.  —  Britain  is  dis¬ 
posed  in  some  of  the  affairs  of  life  and  State  to  follow 
rather  than  to  lead.  Why  in  this  matter  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  air  power  has  she  led  the  way  ?  The  answer, 
in  the  writer’s  view,  is  partly  to  be  sought,  at  any  rate, 
in  her  traditional  mode  of  thought  upon  such  subjects. 
For  three  hundred  years  or  more  defence  has  meant 
for  the  people  of  these  islands  something  special, 
unique,  insular  in  no  derogatory  sense.  The  word  has 
carried  to  their  ears,  as  a  kind  of  echo,  the  sound  of 
guns  at  sea.  It  has  been  out  there,  not  at  our  own 
land  frontiers,  that  our  homes  have  been  safeguarded. 
The  service  which  has  guaranteed  to  us  that  immunity 
has  been  set  apart,  fostered,  endowed  with  an  organi¬ 
sation  as  full  and  perfect  as  human  forethought  could 
provide.  The  nation  has  recognised  that  the  degree 
of  security  which  it  has  demanded  is  a  high  one  and  that 
there  could  be  nothing  of  makeshift  or  compromise 
about  the  administrative  and  executive  machinery 
designed  to  provide  it. 

The  Demand  for  Organisation.  —  The  sea  and  the 

air  are  akin.  It  was  a  realisation  of  the  analogy  which 
prompted  the  general  demand  for  an  Air  Ministry 
in  1916-18  ;  and  it  was  because  the  realisation  and 
the  demand  were  the  product  of  a  purely  national 
process  of  thought  that  our  precedent  found  then  no 
imitators.  In  no  other  country  was  our  traditional 
conception  of  national  defence  inwoven  in  the  fibre  of 
the  people’s  thought.  We  had  a  standard  all  our  own. 
As  for  long  at  sea,  so  now  in  the  air  defence  was  conceived 
as  something  to  be  sought  aggressively  and  not  pas¬ 
sively  ;  as  something  to  be  won  not  by  waiting  for  the 
enemy  and  repelling  him  when  he  came,  but  by  seeking 
him  out  and  meeting  him  afar  ;  above  all,  as  something 
to  be  provided  for  beforehand,  so  far  as  was  humanly 
possible,  by  so  organising  the  higher  direction  of  de¬ 
fence  as  to  ensure  that  nothing  making  for  security 
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was  left  undone  which  could  have  been  done.  A  de¬ 
fence  doctrine  of  “  darkness  and  composure  ”  has  never 
satisfied  for  long  people  of  British  stock .  Half -measures , 
it  was  realised,  would  never  suffice,  and  only  half- 
measures  were  to  be  expected  from  administrations  to 
which  the  air  affair  was  a  side-issue.  What  was  needed 
was  concentration  of  effort,  whole-hearted  application 
to  the  one  task  of  achieving  in  the  air  something  in 
the  nature  of  our  ascendancy  at  sea.  “  Organise  the 
air  affair  ” — that  was  the  secret,  the  charm.  Only  an 
Air  Ministry,  undistracted  by  other  responsibilities, 
could  formulate  the  plans  which  were  necessary,  and 
only  a  strategic  air  force,  relieved  of  calls  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  older  arms,  could  carry  out  adequately 
the  far-ranging  operations  that  would  follow. 

The  Results  of  the  Change.  —  The  charm  worked. 
The  raids  which  had  been  almost  incessant  in  the  autumn 
of  1917  had  ceased  a  year  later.  It  could  not  be  known 
that  the  charm  is  not  an  infallible  one.  No  system  can 
guarantee  absolute  immunity  from  air  attack.  But 
at  all  events  the  great  experiment  of  1917-18  was 
justified  in  the  popular  estimation  by  its  results.  The 
lesson  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  largely  for  that 
reason  that  the  organisation  then  established  has  been 
maintained  in  the  face  of  repeated  attempts  to  disrupt 
it.  To  destroy  it  would  be  to  take  a  responsibility 
from  which  far-seeing  statesmen  may  well  shrink,  re¬ 
membering  what  happened  in  the  last  great  crisis  and 
how  in  a  future  one  men’s  thoughts  will  go  back  to 
that  time.  Apart  from  all  else,  the  maintenance  of 
the  organisation  which  saved  or  was  thought  to  have 
saved  us  then  will  have  a  potent  influence  on  the  national 
moral. 

Britain’s  Special  Position.— That  othernations,  except 
Italy,  have  not  followed  our  lead  has  been  regarded  as 
immaterial.  They  have  not  our  special  conception  of 
defence.  Britain  has  been  content  to  be  in  this  as  in 
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some  other  matters  a  law  unto  herself.  She  has  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  her  own  doctrine  of  air  power,  assured 
that  it  is  no  refutation  of  a  doctrine  to  say  that  it  is 
national  only,  not  ecumenical.  It  may  be  the  right 
and  only  true  doctrine  for  the  community  whose  special 
needs  it  satisfies.  The  roots  of  these  things  are  deep 
in  the  soil  of  a  nation’s  life  and  history,  and  it  is  to 
expel  nature  with  a  fork  to  seek  to  have  them  other¬ 
wise. 

In  any  case  our  situation  is  special.  Our  army  is 
small  and  essentially  an  expeditionary  force  ;  not,  like 
France’s,  a  great  frontier  guard,  the  alignment  with 
which  of  a  military  flying  service  proportionate  in 
strength — and  an  air  arm  tends  always  to  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  service  to  which  it  is  ancillary — goes  far 
to  meet  the  demands  of  air  as  well  as  of  land  defence. 
A  naval  flying  service  proportionate  to  our  fleet  would 
be  a  powerful  arm,  but  it  would  not  be  sufficiently 
localised  for  home  defence  ;  and  on  its  withdrawal 
we  should  not  be  left,  as  the  United  States  is  left  in 
corresponding  circumstances,  still  far  beyond  the  range 
of  possible  shore-based  air  attack.  Our  problem  has 

been  all  our  own  and  has  to  be  solved  in  our  own  wav. 

*/ 

The  Hotel  Cecil. — It  is,  however,  with  the  question 
how  our  air  organisation  came  rather  than  why  it  has 
been  maintained  that  this  book  deals.  Many  factors 
— geographical,  psychological,  historical — contributed 
ultimately  to  the  creation  of  organised  air  power  in 
this  country.  There  was  another  of  a  different  order, 
more  practical,  more  concrete,  more  fortuitous  yet 
possibly  fated  for  all  that,  which  has  never  had  the 
attention  which  it  deserved.  It  was,  strangely,  un¬ 
believably,  the  Hotel  Cecil.  That  dreadful  building, 
architecturally  deplorable,  damned  aesthetically,  stands 
up  as  the  central  landmark  in  the  journey  towards 
organised  air  power.  Itself  born  in  the  unsavoury 
odour  of  the  worst  kind  of  city  finance,  it  assisted  at 
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the  birth  of  something  which  has  justified  its  own 
pre-existence  for  all  time.  Buildings  have  an  “  aura  ”  ; 
perhaps  the  Hotel  Cecil  had  one ;  possibly — who 
knows  ? — even  a  repentant  soul.  At  all  events  it  had 
upon  the  creation  of  British  air  power  an  influence 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIGHTER  MACHINES. 

The  Reason  for  this  Chapter. — In  no  sense  is  this 
book  a  history  of  the  air  warfare  of  1914-18.  That, 
finely  begun  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is  being  worthily 
continued  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones.  This  book  is  no  rival 
of  his.  Its  subject  is  one  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  air  operations  as  a  whole,  is  a  subsidiary 
one  and  could  not  be  developed  in  a  general  history 
without  loss  of  perspective. 

Its  subject  is  the  growth  of  the  organisation  which, 
in  the  writer’s  view,  had  a  directly  causative  effect 
upon  the  creation  of  British  air  power.  It  deals  with 
the  gradual  development  of  the  system  of  supply, 
design,  and  administration  upon  which  our  enormous 
air  strength  of  1918  was  based.  That  strength  had 
other  bases  too.  Machinery  and  organisation  are  not 
everything.  The  rise  of  British  air  power  was  due  to 
the  skill,  the  daring,  the  determination  of  our  pilots, 
the  ability  of  their  leaders,  the  human  and  moral  factors 
of  ascendancy  in  war,  not  less  than  to  the  more  material 
and  mechanistic  influences  here  described.  These 
influences  should  not  be  over-rated ;  but  neither 
should  they  be  under-rated  through  fear  that,  in  as¬ 
cribing  to  them  the  importance  which  they  deserve, 
one  may  appear  to  be  belittling  the  achievements  of 
our  magnificent  fighting  personnel. 
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It  is  partly  to  correct  such  an  impression  and  to 
avoid  devoting  attention  too  exclusively  to  what 
happened  at  home  that  some  reference  to  the  actual 
fighting  is  desirable.  One  can  then  see  the  problem 
of  administration  in  better  perspective  ;  one  “  gets  the 
proper  atmosphere.”  It  is  important,  too,  not  to 
forget  the  real  object  of  any  system  of  air  administration. 
A  system  must  be  judged  by  its  results.  It  is  in  the 
clash  of  air  encounter  that  the  merits  of  a  system  are 
approved  or  condemned.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
a  system  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  puts  or  fails  to 
put  better  men  on  better  machines  in  sufficient  (or 
preferably  superior)  numbers  in  the  air  in  the  zones  of 
operation.  No  faults  in  a  system  matter  very  much 
if  it  succeeds  in  giving  good  results.  No  system,  how¬ 
ever  admirably  designed,  is  worth  anything  if  it  does 
not. 

The  Importance  of  Design  and  Supply.— There 
are  other  reasons,  too,  why  some  description  of  a 
particular  phase  of  the  air  fighting  is  necessary.  In 
no  other  way  can  one  come  to  understand  why  the 
organisation  d’arriere  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  air 
arm.  Why  was  the  establishment  of  the  first  British 
Air  Ministry — the  second  Air  Board — so  momentous 
an  event  in  the  story  of  the  creation  of  air  power  ? 
The  answer  is,  first,  because  it  placed  the  design  and 
supply  of  aeronautical  material  for  the  first  time  on 
an  adequate  footing  ;  secondly,  because  it  established 
the  principle  that  there  is  a  difference  between  this  and 
all  other  kinds  of  war  material.  That  such  a  difference 
existed  was  admitted  when  a  special  rSgime  was  created 
for  the  technical  development  of  aircraft  and  a  separate 
Ministry  of  State,  undistracted  by  other  cares  and 
responsibilities,  was  set  up  to  control  it. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  extraordinarily  specialised 
character  of  this  one  instrument  of  war.  It  is  not 
merely,  in  addition  to  being  the  instrument,  the  vehicle 
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which  makes  the  instrument  utilisable  ;  so,  too,  is  a 
ship  or  a  tank  ;  it  is  a  vehicle  plus  instrument  which 
is  somehow  combined  with,  almost  made  part  and  parcel 
of,  the  user,  the  wielder,  so  that  the  human  and  the 
mechanical  elements  seem  to  become  blended  and  in¬ 
distinguishable.  The  user  is  more  wholly  identified 
with  the  machine,  more  dependent  upon  it,  more  utterly 
at  the  mercy  of  its  qualities  than  in  any  other  form  of 
fighting.  Its  effectiveness  is  all-important.  If  it  fails 
at  all  in  air-worthiness,  speed,  climb,  manoeuvrability, 
disaster  may  follow.  The  little  more  makes  a  world 
of  difference  here,  and  not  a  difference  merely  of  a 
material  kind.  The  quality  of  the  machine  affects  the 
pilot’s  moral  and  becomes  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
personal  equation  in  combat. 

The  Search  for  Higher  Performance. — The  supreme 
importance  of  “  performance  ”  has  been  explained 
and  emphasised  by  a  distinguished  war  pilot  who  com¬ 
manded  in  succession  No.  43  and  No.  84  Squadrons, 
Royal  Flying  Corps.1  “  Performance  means  the  initia¬ 
tive,”  he  says,  “  the  most  valuable  moral  and  practical 
asset  in  any  form  of  war  :  it  means  that  you  can 
bring  the  enemy  to  battle  with  all  the  advantages 
(e.g.  height)  on  your  side.”  With  a  machine  superior 
in  performance  to  the  enemy’s,  he  states  later,  you 
need  very  rarely  be  attacked  or  thrown  on  the  defensive. 

It  is  because  superiority  is  so  superlatively  impor¬ 
tant,  because  pilots  are  for  ever  demanding  and  designers 
are  for  ever  striving  to  supply  machines  of  slightly 
higher  performance  than  existing  ones,  that  the  problem 
of  the  provision  of  aircraft  is  one  of  such  extraordinary 
difficulty.  Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  as  a  German 
expert  has  observed,2  use  weapons  of  comparatively 
fixed  models,  and  for  that  reason  do  not  need  behind 
them  the  ramified  and  complicated  organisation  for 
the  supply  and  (still  more)  development  of  material 
which  the  air  arm  requires.  Air  material,  says  a  French 
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writer,3  is  essentially  un  matSriel  provisoire,  always 
demanding  improvement.  “  No  other  manufacture  of 
war  presents  this  character  of  instability  and  incessant 
evolution.”  “  Aeronautical  manufacture  by  mass  pro¬ 
duction  (en  serie),”  says  M.  Dumesnil,  former  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Military  Aeronautics  in  France,4 
“  must  always  be  relative  ;  it  cannot  be  organised  in 
the  same  way  as  the  mass  production  of  artillery 
munitions.  We  have  scarcely  realised  one  improvement 
when  new  necessities  are  imposed  upon  us.  The  least 
pause,  and  the  enemy  recovers  the  advantage.”  Crises 
of  aviation,  says  another  French  expert,5  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  they  are  the  “  growing  pains  ”  of 
the  young  science.  “  The  technical  development  of 
the  aeroplane,”  said  Dr.  Addison,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
in  an  interview  on  n  July,  1917, 6  “  presented  peculiar 
problems.  New  types  are  continually  being  evolved. 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  say,  ‘  This  is  the  final 
form  the  aeroplane  will  assume,’  and  to  lay  construc¬ 
tional  plans  accordingly.”  “  As  soon  as  a  machine 
was  tried  and  proved,”  says  Sir  W.  Raleigh,7  “and 
the  faults  of  its  engine  corrected,  so  that  it  became 
relatively  reliable,  a  faster  German  machine  appeared. 
This  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  pilot,  who,  though 
he  had  been  well  satisfied  with  his  own  machine,  could 
find  no  words  too  bad  for  it  when  a  German  machine 
left  him  standing  in  the  air.  After  a  time  a  new  British 
machine  would  appear,  and  in  its  turn  would  outgo  the 
German.” 

Technical  Development  never  Completed.— Finality 
has  never  been  achieved,  possibly  it  never  will  be 
achieved  in  the  technique  of  aircraft  construction. 
The  machine  which  is  best  to-day  may  be  sur¬ 
passed  to-morrow.  There  is  no  resting  on  one’s  laurels 
in  the  long  fight  for  superiority  of  performance.  That 
is  why  an  unsleeping  vigilance,  an  unresting  absorption 
in  the  work  of  research  and  development  are  necessary. 
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The  organisation  which  suffices  for  other  purposes  will 
not  suffice  here.  Aircraft  are  not  comparable  to  artil¬ 
lery,  tanks,  or  submarines.  These  instruments  of  war 
must  indeed  be  good,  but  the  great  need,  the  urgent 
cry  is  always  for  “  more  and  yet  more.”  With  aircraft 
it  is  always  for  “  better  and  yet  better,”  and  the  call  for 
numbers,  though  insistent  also,  has  not  the  imperative 
urgency  of  the  call  for  quality  above  all. 

The  writer  is  dealing  here,  it  should  be  emphasised, 
with  only  one  of  the  arguments  for  the  separate  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  air  service.  He  is  not  concerned, 
for  the  moment,  with  the  other  arguments  ;  these  are 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  historical  narrative 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  question  here  of  one  particular 
argument  only,  namely,  that  based  on  the  surpassing 
importance  of  technical  development. 

The  Struggle  for  Superiority  in  Materiel. — To  un¬ 
derstand  the  technical  problem  one  must  first  know 
something  of  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  air 
arm  operated,  of  the  ups  and  downs,  the  varying 
fortunes,  the  see-saw  alternations  of  success  and  failure 
in  the  air  fighting  in  the  great  war.  Here  one  part  of 
that  story  is  told  :  the  story  of  the  fighter  aircraft. 
The  same  kind  of  “capping  ”  of  performance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  types  of  aircraft  also  and  indeed  in 
every  kind  of  equipment  and  accessory  used  by  the  air 
arm.  "  Scores  ”  were  recorded  on  both  sides  in  the  inces¬ 
sant  struggle  for  perfection  in  material.  The  Germans, 
as  is  hereafter  described,  gained  the  first  advantage 
when  they  devised  a  practicable  synchronising  gear  for 
machine-guns  in  their  single-seaters.  They  won  another 
when  they  fitted  two,  instead  of  one,  machine-guns 
to  fire  through  the  propeller.  They  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  ahead  of  the  allies  in  the  development  of  para¬ 
chutes,  which  were  common  in  the  German  flying 
service  in  1918  when  the  Allied  pilots  had  as  yet  no 
such  equipment.  Udet,  Steinbrecher,  and  other  German 
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pilots  owed  their  lives  to  the  use  of  parachutes  when 
their  aeroplanes  were  disabled  in  action.8  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  air  service  led  the  way  in 
the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  aircraft.  In  the 
super-compression  of  engines  the  French  were  the 
pioneers.9  One  cannot  tell  the  whole  story  here;  it 
must  suffice  to  relate  that  of  the  fighter  machines.  It  is 
a  dramatic,  a  fascinating  story,  and  its  moral  is  still 
valuable  to-day.10 

The  Differentiation  of  Types  of  Aircraft. — The 

fighter  machine  is  an  aeroplane  specially  designed 
for  combat.  Its  function  is  to  engage  and  destroy 
enemy  machines  ;  it  has  been  evolved  and  differentiated 
for  that  one  purpose.  When  the  war  began  there  was 
no  differentiation.  Aeroplanes  were  primarily  and 
ordinarily  scouts  or  observation  machines  and  at  first 
carried  no  armament  whatever.  Gradually  speciali¬ 
sation  appeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  a  French 
expert  could  speak  of  the  three  classic  categories  of 
aircraft — chasse  or  fighting,  bombardment,  and  obser¬ 
vation.11 

There  were  other  sub-classifications,  but  these  were 
the  broad  ones  and  they  were  common  to  all  services. 
The  French  had  their  avions  de  chasse,  de  bombar de¬ 
ment,  and  corps  d’armie.  The  Germans  had  their 
J agdjiugzeuge,  their  Bombenflugzeuge,  and  their  Arbeits- 
flugzeuge.  We  had  our  fighting,  our  bombing,  and 
our  army  co-operation  machines.  The  Americans  had 
their  pursuit,  their  bombing,  and  their  observation 
planes. 

Still  to-day  in  the  Air  Force  List  one  finds  the 
differentiation  maintained.  Omitting  sub  -  divisions 
(such  as  day  and  night  bombers)  and  the  special  marine 
types  (such  as  torpedo  planes),  one  finds  the  British 
squadrons  classified  as  Fighter  squadrons,  equipped 
with  fast  single-seaters — Grebes,  Woodcocks,  Siskins, 
and  Gamecocks ;  as  Bombing  squadrons,  equipped 
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with  Vickers  Virginias,  Fairey  Fawns,  Hyderabads, 
and  D.H.gA.’s  ;  and  as  Army  co-operation  squadrons, 
equipped  with  Bristol  Fighters  (which  are  reconnais¬ 
sance  machines  and  not  fighters  in  the  strict  sense). 

The  Early  Types. — When  the  war  began  there  was 
practically  but  one  single  type  of  aeroplane  in  all 
services.  We  had  our  B.E.’s,  the  Germans  had  their 
A  and  B  machines,  the  French  their  Farmans  and 
Bleriots.  No  country  had  advanced  beyond  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  aeroplane  as  a  scout. 

The  father  of  all  modern  fighters  is  the  Fokker 
monoplane  of  1915.  The  first  attempt  to  create  a 
specialised  fighting  machine  was  indeed  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  when  the  Vickers  Fighter,  the  F.B.5,  was  pro¬ 
duced  early  in  I9i5.12  It  achieved  a  certain  measure 
of  success,  but  it  was  a  primitive  machine  and 
was  speedily  outclassed  by  the  much  more  efficient 
Fokker.  It  was  the  Fokker  which  revolutionised  war 
in  the  air. 

The  B.E.2C. — The  commonest  British  machine  in 
1915  was  the  B.E.2C.,  a  two-seater  of  good  straight¬ 
forward  flying  qualities  but  altogether  too  stable  for  a 
fighter.13  What  is  wanted  for  a  fighter  is  a  machine 
which  will  “  live  dangerously.”  The  B.E.2C.  could 
never  do  that ;  it  was  much  too  safe  and  well-behaved. 
It  was  like  a  quiet  old  family  hack,  when  what  was 
wanted  was  a  kind  of  mustang.  Extravagantly  lauded, 
more  extravagantly  condemned,  it  probably  inspired 
more  false  witness  in  regard  to  its  qualities  than  any 
machine  ever  made.  It  was  this  machine  which  bore 
the  full  brunt  of  the  Fokker  onset  in  the  winter  of 
1915-16  and  which  was  subsequently  the  actual,  though 
not  the  nominal,  subject  of  the  Air  Inquiry  held  in 
England  in  1916  under  Mr.  Justice  Bailhache’s  chair¬ 
manship.  It  emerged  from  the  Inquiry  with  a  mild 
kind  of  caution.  No  doubt  nothing  else  was  possible 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  war,  especially  after  Sir  David 
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Henderson,  the  head  of  the  army  aeronautical  service, 
had  proved  himself  to  be  the  loyal  champion  of  the 
machine  designed  by  his  department.  In  the  retro¬ 
spect  one  can  only  regret  that  the  machine  was  not 
roundly  condemned.  It  might  then  have  been  scrapped 
and  replaced  by  efficient  machines  earlier  than  it  actu¬ 
ally  was,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  spring  of  1917,  when 
our  outclassed  B.E.’s  were  shot  down  wholesale,  might 
have  been  avoided. 

The  German  Type-series. — It  was  among  lumbering 
sobersides  like  our  B.E.’s  that  there  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  the  small  deadly  monoplane  known  as  the 
Fokker  E.I.,  a  sort  of  mechanical  devil-cat,  spitting 
fire.  “  E,”  it  should  be  explained,  stands  for  Ein- 
decker  or  monoplane.  The  first  Fokkers  were  mono¬ 
planes  and  the  “  E  ”  series  began  and  ended  with  them. 
The  Fokker,  which  had  an  80  h.p.  Oberursel  rotary 
engine,  was  followed  by  the  E.II.,  the  E.III.,  and  the 
E.IV.,  the  two  last  having  100  h.p.  and  160  h.p.  Ober¬ 
ursel  engines  respectively.14  With  this  series  the  desig¬ 
nation  “  E  ”  came  to  an  end.  The  later  German 
monoplanes,  of  1917-18,  were  classed  as  “  D  ”  machines,15 
though  in  general  the  “  D  ”  machines  were  biplanes, 
“  D  ”  standing  for  Doppeldecker .  The  triplanes  were 
designated  “  Dr.”  ( Dreidecker ).  The  observation  ma¬ 
chines  were  in  class  “  C,”  while  class  “  C.L.”  was  that 
of  the  trench-strafers.  The  “E”  “D,”  and  “Dr.” 
machines  were  single-seaters,  the  “  C  ”  and  “  C.L.” 
machines  two-seaters. 

The  Fokker  Monoplane.— The  feature  which  made 
the  Fokkers  so  deadly  was  their  synchronising  gear, 
allowing  the  pilot  to  fire  through  the  propeller.  A 
light,  fast  single-seater  in  which  the  pilot  could  fire 
ahead  was  already  recognised  as  the  ideal  to  be  aimed 
at  in  a  fighting  machine.  The  French  had  constructed 
their  “  Baby  Nieuport  ”  with  this  object,  and  in  England 
Mr.  Churchill,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1915,  had  in- 
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structed  the  Air  Division  of  the  Admiralty  to  try  to 
develop  a  “superlative  small  fighting  machine  with 
great  rising  power  and  speed,  single-seater  and  with 
a  Lewis  gun  firing  through  the  deflector  propeller.”  16 
The  deflector  propeller  was  at  that  time  the  only  device 
known  to  the  Allies  for  allowing  frontal  fire  from  tractor 
aeroplanes.  It  was  devised  by  the  French  pilot, 
Garros,  who  first  protected  the  blades  of  his  Morane 
with  metal  deflectors  designed  to  turn  aside  any  bullets 
which  issued  from  the  machine-gun  barrel  behind  them 
while  a  propeller  blade  was  in  their  path.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  this  device  caused  loss  of  flying  qualities  and  was 
much  less  effective  than  the  German  invention,  in  which 
the  actions  of  the  engine  and  the  machine-gun  were  so 
timed  that  the  gun  fired  only  when  no  propeller  blade 
was  opposite  its  muzzle. 

The  Early  British  Fighter  Machines.— It  was  only 
in  1916  that  the  Allies  were  able  to  produce  machines 
with  an  efficient  synchronising  gear.17  The  first 
were  of  the  mechanical  type,  the  Alkan 18  and  the 
Sopwith-Kauper.19  The  Constantinesco  gear,  with  a 
hydraulic  control,  appeared  later.20  Meanwhile,  the 
Germans  had  won  a  precious  advantage  with  their 
synchronised  Fokker  fighters.  Until  our  machines 
with  synchronising  gear  appeared  in  sufficient  numbers 
we  had  to  rely  for  forward-firing  fighters  on  the 
“  pusher  ”  type  of  machine,  in  which  the  pilot  sat  in 
front  of  the  engine.  Examples  of  this  type  were  the 
D.H.2,  the  F.E.8,  and  the  F.E.2B.,  the  former  being 
single-seaters  and  the  last  a  two-seater  fighter.  All 
three  appeared  in  1916  and  were  effective  fighters  in 
their  day,  but  “  pushers  ”  were  never  as  fast  or  handy 
as  tractors  ; 21  the  latter,  as  Lord  Weir  has  observed, 
always  had  the  higher  performance.22  Pushers  con¬ 
tinued  nevertheless  to  be  used  in  our  flying  service 
until  almost  the  end  of  the  war.  The  German  pilots 
nicknamed  them  “  lattice-tails  ”  {Gitterschwanze) ,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  fuselage.23 
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The  Superiority  of  the  Fokker.— Germany  won 
the  first  great  move  in  the  game  when  she  produced 
the  Fokker  monoplane  in  May,  1915.  Only  a  few 
crack  pilots  were  supplied  with  the  machine  at  first. 
Parschau  and  Bolcke  each  had  one  in  June,  1915, 
Immelmann  in  August.24  In  general  each  squadron 
had  only  one  Fokker,  and  Bolcke’s  squadron  excited 
envy  because,  exceptionally,  it  had  two.25  It  was  hailed 
at  once  as  a  wonderful  machine.  To  the  pre-war  pilot, 
Buddecke,  it  was  “  the  ideal.” 26  It  was  a  fighter 
pure  and  simple.  “It  is  only  for  fighting  enemy 
machines,”  says  Immelmann,  “  not  for  observation.”  27 
That  was  the  reason  why  in  general  it  did  not  cross 
the  enemy’s  line ;  another  reason  was  that,  if  it  had  a 
forced  landing  in  enemy  ground,  its  secret  synchronising 
gear  would  have  been  made  known. 

The  extraordinary  speed,  handiness,  and  climb  of 
the  Fokker eindecker,  says  von  Hoeppner,28  “  made  it 
quickly,  in  the  hand  of  a  determined  pilot,  a  terror  to 
our  enemies.”  The  German  pilots,  he  adds,  had  an 
almost  uncontested  superiority  on  the  air  in  the  early 
part  of  1916.29  The  best  French  fighting  machine,  the 
Nieuport  80  h.p.,  was  at  once  made  obsolete,  a  French 
expert  admits.30  The  British  machines  were  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  outclassed. 

The  Official  Excuses  and  the  Reality. — It  was  in 

vain  that  the  official  apologists  attempted  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  superiority  of  the  Fokker  to  the  existing 
British  types.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Tennant,  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Office,  on  20  January,  1916, 31  that 
we  had  machines  equal  in  speed  and  efficiency  to  the 
Fokker,  was  unconvincing  when  made,  and  was  still 
more  unconvincing  when  repeated  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  17  May,  1916,  and  by 
Sir  David  Henderson  at  the  Air  Inquiry  on  10  July, 
1916,32  for  the  facts  were  by  then  better  known.  The 
pilots  at  the  front  knew  better.  “When  the  Fokker 
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began  to  appear  in  numbers  towards  the  end  of  1915,” 
says  W.  S.  Douglas,33  “  we  lost  one  machine  after  another 
in  air  fighting.”  “  Our  machines  stand  no  chance  with 
the  Fokker,”  wrote  Albert  Ball  early  in  1916.34  “  The 

Hun  R.F.C.  is  far  ahead  of  us,  in  fact  about  30  m.p.h.,” 
he  wrote  a  little  later.35  “  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 
regularly  these  official  reports  from  France  seem  to 
me  to  lie  as  to  our  mastery  of  the  air  out  here,”  wrote 
an  M.P.  serving  at  the  front  on  6  February,  1916, 
according  to  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Joynson-Hicks  in  the  House  on  16  February.36  He 
quoted  further  extracts  from  letters  from  the  front  at 
the  Air  Inquiry  on  25  May,  1916.37  One  officer  who 
had  received  the  Military  Cross  wrote  :  “  We  have  not 
got  the  mastery  of  the  air.  We  have  the  pluck,  but 
we  have  not  got  the  machines,  the  organisation  or 
anti-aircraft  guns  of  any  value.”  Another  officer 
wrote  on  19  May  :  “  It  is  untrue  that  we  beat  back 
the  German  aeroplanes.  We  don’t.  They  are  often 
over  my  billet,  and  I  am  six  miles  back.  At  present 
we  are  not  equal  to  the  Germans  in  flying,  and  every 
soldier  knows  it.”  Another  went  so  far  as  to  brand 
Mr.  Tennant’s  statement  that  we  had  machines  equal 
to  the  Fokker  as  an  untruth. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Admission. — Mr.  Bonar  Law  ad¬ 
mitted,  indeed,  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
the  War  Office  in  the  same  debate  (on  17  May,  1916), 38 
in  which  he  stated  that  our  machines  were  as  good  as 
the  Germans.  “It  is  perfectly  true,”  he  said,  “  that 
our  men  who  were  doing  reconnaissance  work  were 
on  inferior  machines  to  the  best  German  machines. 
Though  it  is  not  the  intention  of  those  who  direct  the 
air  service  that  men  on  that  kind  of  machine  should 
fight,  yet  you  could  not  prevent  them  from  fighting. 
They  tucked  up  their  wireless  and  went  for  the  enemy 
wherever  they  found  him.  The  result  was  that  we  had 
a  considerable  number  of  casualties.”  It  is  obvious 
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that  the  departmental  defence — for  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
must  have  been  speaking  from  a  departmental  “  brief  ” 
— amounted  simply  to  saying  that  our  Army  Co-opera¬ 
tion  machines  were  no  match  for  the  German  machines 
and  that  we  failed  to  provide  them  with  escorts  of 
fighters. 

The  “  Fokker  Scourge”  an  Epoch. — The  “  Fokker 
scourge  ”  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  air  power, 
for  its  occurrence  convinced  many  people  in  this 
country  that  something  was  seriously  wrong  with 
our  air  administration  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
radical  change  would  set  it  right.  Well-informed  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  air  fighting  began  to  see  that  the  whole 
official  attitude  to  the  new  arm  was  unsound.  The 
public  uneasiness  was  increased  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Air  Inquiry.  When  Sir  David  Henderson 
explained  the  grave  losses  of  our  pilots  by  saying  that 
they  were  “  doing  the  work  of  the  Army,”  whereas  the 
Germans  were  not,39  he  stated  unconsciously  in  those 
few  words  the  substance  of  the  case  for  withdrawing 
the  air  service  from  War  Office  control.  Far-sighted 
people  began  to  see  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  aircraft  very  different  from 
that  of  “  doing  the  work  of  the  army.”  Out  of  evil, 
good,  and  the  Fokker  scourge  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
stimulus  to  the  movement  for  reform  in  our  air  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  British  air  power. 

The  Fokker  Mastered  in  1916— The  Fokker  met 
its  master  in  time,  and  its  master  par  excellence  was 
a  great  French  machine.  Four  British  machines  had 
a  hand  also  in  overcoming  it ;  the  D.H.2,  the  F.E.8, 
the  F.E.2B.,  and  the  Sopwith  ”  i£  Strutter.”  It  has 
been  claimed  indeed,  for  the  D.H.2  that  it  “  literally 
hounded  the  Fokker  out  of  the  sky.”  40  The  claim  is 
exaggerated.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  D.H.2 
helped ;  so  did,  perhaps  in  greater  degree,  the  “  i\ 
Strutter.”  “  I  love  not  these  things,”  says  the  German 
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pilot,  von  Tutschek,41  of  the  Sopwith  Doppelsitzer. 
The  F.E.2B.  had  its  victories  too,  notably  when  the  one 
piloted  by  G.  R.  McCubbin  and  with  Waller  as  gunner 
brought  the  mighty  Immelmann  low  on  18  June,  1916. 42 
Later  in  the  year  the  Sopwith  “  Pup,”  our  first  good 
tractor  single-seater,  which  was  built  specially  to  fight 
the  Fokker,  made  its  appearance,  but  the  Fokker  was 
by  that  time  already  beaten. 

The  no  h.p.  Nieuport. — Beyond  question  the  chief 
credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fokker  must  be  given  to 
the  Nieuport.  The  80  h.p.  Nieuport  had  been  out¬ 
classed  ;  a  more  powerful  engine  was  installed,  a  no 
h.p.  Le  Rhone,  and  a  synchronising  gear  was  fitted,43 
and  the  improved  Nieuport  soon  showed  itself  to  be 
the  master  of  the  Fokker.  Even  a  German  newspaper 
was  fain  to  admit  that  the  new  Nieuport  was  superior 
in  climb,  controllability,  and  speed.44  It  was  the  best 
fighting  machine  on  either  side  in  1916,  says  A.  J.  L. 
Scott.45  It  was  employed  with  deadly  effect  by  two 
famous  French  squadrons  in  particular— N. 3  and  N.65.46 
It  is  noteworthy  that  even  when  the  S.E.5  became 
available  in  the  spring  of  1917  Albert  Ball  still  preferred 
his  Nieuport  for  his  single-handed  patrols.47 

Thus  the  tide  changed  again.  “We  were  left 
behind,”  says  von  Hoeppner,  referring  to  the  summer 
of  1916. 48  “  Our  Fokkers  proved  to  be  inferior  to  the 

new  enemy  machines  in  speed  and  climbing  perform¬ 
ance.”  Germany  had  won  the  first  move  in  the  game  ; 
the  Allies  won  the  second.  The  third  was  now  to  come, 
and  it  was  again  a  score  for  Germany. 

Germany’s  Second  “  Score.” — Sir  Douglas  Haig  re¬ 
ported  on  30  September,  1916, 49  that  the  enemy  had 
brought  into  action  within  the  last  few  days  a  number 
of  new  aeroplanes  which  were  faster,  handier,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  attaining  a  greater  height  than  most  of  our 
machines.  The  coming  of  the  new  type  of  fighter 
was  signalised  shortly  afterwards  by  perhaps  the  most 
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dramatic  individual  duel  of  the  whole  war.  This  was 
the  great  fight  between  Manfred  von  Richthofen  and 
L.  V.  G.  Hawker  on  23  November,  1916. 

The  Richthofen-Hawker  Duel. — They  were  the  two 
greatest  fighting  pilots  of  their  time.  Hawker  had 
won  fame  as  a  pilot  of  a  Bristol  Scout  in  1915.  He 
was  now  a  V.C.,  the  commander  of  a  crack  fighter 
squadron,  No.  24,  equipped  with  D.H.2’s  and  at  the 
very  height  of  his  powers.  Richthofen  had  succeeded 
Bolcke,  killed  in  a  collision  less  than  a  month  before, 
as  the  premier  air  fighter  of  Germany.  He  has  himself 
described  the  fight  in  his  book,  Der  rote  Kampfflieger . 

Their  encounter  began  in  the  upper  air  and  finished 
near  the  ground.  Neither  would  give  way.  It  was 
a  fight  to  the  death.  Richthofen  won,  and  he  has  told 
us  why.  “  The  Englishman,”  he  says,  “  had  a  very 
handy  box  ( Kiste ),  but  my  machine  was  the  better 
climber,  and  so  I  was  able  to  get  above  and  behind 
him.” 50  It  was  almost  certainly  just  that  little 
superiority  in  performance  which  gave  the  German 
the  advantage  and  made  all  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  in  the  long  fight  which  they  waged 
that  day. 

The  German  “  D  ”  Machines.— Richthofen  was  fly¬ 
ing  one  of  the  new  single-seater  fighters  of  the  famous 
“  D  ”  series  which  replaced  the  Fokker  “  E  ”  machines 
at  this  time.  General  von  Hoeppner  51  has  told  us  how, 
when  the  “  E  ”  machines  were  found  to  be  super¬ 
seded,  “  the  Halberstadt  and  Albatros  firms  succeeded 
in  building  fast  and  quickly  climbing  biplanes  ;  they 
were  given  the  distinguishing  initial  "  D,”  and  with 
their  strong  armament — they  were  armed  with  two 
fixed  machine-guns — served  to  equalise  our  inferiority 
in  numbers.”  The  most  successful  of  the  new  machines 
were  the  Albatros  D.I.,  D.II.,  and  D.III.  The  last- 
named  was  the  well-known  “  V-strutter  ”  to  which 
one  finds  frequent  reference  made  in  the  memoirs 
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of  the  British  pilots.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  D.V. 
and  D.Va.,  both  also  V-strutters,  but  continued  to  be 
used  with  success  up  to  Easter,  1918.  The  “  D  ” 
machines  built  by  the  Halberstadt  firm  were  also  fine 
fighters  ;  the  first  of  them  was  flown  by  Bolcke  as  early 
as  June,  1916.52  The  Halberstadt  and  Albatros-Werke 
were  not  the  only  builders  of  “  D  ”  machines.  The 
Pfalz  D.III.  was  another  very  successful  fighting  scout ; 
so  was  the  Roland  D.III.,  which  was  flown  by  the 
great  Richthofen  among  others.53  There  were  also 
Aviatik,  Rumpler,  and  Siemens-Schuckert  machines  of 
the  same  type. 

The  British  Fighter  Machines  Outclassed. — The 

Albatros  D  machines  completely  outclassed  our  own 
fighting  machines  of  the  time.  The  D.I.,  says 
McCudden,54  was  very  superior  to  the  D.H.2.  The 
D.H.2,  say  Illingworth  and  Robeson,55  was  no  match 
for  the  Albatros  D.III.,  which  was  much  faster,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  climber,  and  equipped  with  two  machine-guns 
firing  through  the  propeller.  The  Albatros  D.III.  and 
D.V.  machines  were  considerably  better  than  the  ex¬ 
isting  Nieuports,  says  A.  J.  L.  Scott,56  whose  squadron 
then  had  Nieuports.  In  February,  1917,  says  W.  S. 
Douglas,57  the  new  German  machines,  the  Halberstadt 
and  the  Albatros  V-strutter,  were  considerably  superior 
to  our  Sopwith  two-seaters  and  we  commenced  to  suffer 
heavy  casualties. 

Beyond  all  question  we  were  surprised  and  beaten 
in  the  air  in  the  winter  of  1916-17.  We  were  “  caught 
short  ”  of  effective  fighters.  We  had  not  nearly  enough 
fast  single-seaters  to  oppose  to  the  new  German  fighters, 
says  Baring.58  “We  asked  for  trouble  last  year,”  said 
the  Military  Correspondent  of  The  Times  in  May,  1917 ; 59 
the  enemy,  he  stated,  produced  two  fast  one-seater 
battleplanes  for  every  one  of  his  artillery  scouts,  whereas 
we  were  in  inverse  proportion.  The  pernicious  doctrine 
that  the  duty  of  the  air  arm  was  to  do  the  work  of  the 
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army  was,  in  fact,  still  dominant.  “  The  English,” 
says  von  Hoeppner,60  “had  neglected  the  development 
of  their  fighting  single-seaters  at  the  beginning  of  1917.” 

The  superiority  of  the  Germans  became  clearly 
marked  when  fighting  was  resumed  on  a  considerable 
scale  at  the  end  of  February,  1917.  We  found  ourselves 
in  face  of  another  and  more  disastrous  “  Fokker 
scourge.”  Germany  had  palpably  won  the  third  move 
in  the  game. 

The  Grave  British  Losses.  —  The  new  German 
machines  exacted  a  bloody  toll  of  the  Allied  pilots. 
One  crack  British  squadron,  No.  60,  lost  35  officers 
in  two  months  in  the  spring  of  19 17. 61  The  losses  in 
April  alone  were  105  per  cent,  of  its  strength.62  The 
casualties  in  our  squadrons  which  were  still  using  the 
older  and  really  obsolete  machines  were  heavier  still. 
It  was  the  practice  in  Germany  at  this  time  to  publish 
the  particulars  of  British  machines  brought  down  each 
month  on  the  German  side  of  the  line,  and  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  these  lists  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Macpherson, 
Under-Secretary  at  the  War  Office,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  10  August,  1917. 63  The  list  for  April, 
1917,  is  tragic  reading.  It  shows  that  35  B.E.’s,  27 
F.E.’s,  25  Sopwiths,  24  Nieuports,  13  Bristols,  11 
Vickers,  and  4  Spads  fell  into  the  Germans’  hands  in 
that  month.64 

The  facts  could  not  be  hidden.  An  official  American 
observer  at  the  front  reported  to  his  Government  at 
the  beginning  of  May  that  “  at  the  present  moment  the 
Germans  apparently  have  the  mastery  of  the  air. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  the  superior 
machines.” 65  It  was  due  also  to  another  reason  : 
namely,  the  introduction  of  the  “  Circus  ”  system  of 
fighting.  Formation  flying  had  begun  when  the  Allies 
tried  to  oppose  superior  numbers  to  the  Fokker,  and 
the  Fokker  pilots  on  their  side  took  to  operating  in 
small  groups  or  Kommandbs.66  These  groups  were  the 
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origin  of  the  later  J  agdstaffeln,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1916-17  these  chaser  squadrons  began  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  in  the  line  as  circumstances  de¬ 
manded  their  presence.  The  fighting  machines,  says 
Haehnelt,67  went  on  from  one  big  battle  to  another, 
and  thus  a  local  superiority  was  assured  in  spite  of  the 
enemy’s  total  advantage  in  numbers.  The  most  famous 
“  Circus  ”  was  No.  11  squadron,  commanded  by  the 
elder  Richthofen.68 

The  French  Machines  also  Outclassed. — The 

French  aviation  de  chasse  was  passing  at  this  time,  says 
Fequant,69  through  the  inevitable  crisis  accompanying 
a  change  of  material.  A  new  fighter — the  machine  to 
which  a  French  writer  70  proudly  refers  as  “  the  terrible 
Spad  ” — had  appeared,  but  it  had  so  far  proved  itself 
unsatisfactory.  Its  Hispano  engine  was  at  first  un¬ 
reliable.71  Later,  indeed,  it  did  prove  itself  a  splendid 
machine,  and  in  the  hands  of  Guynemer,  Fonck  and  their 
great  comrades  of  the  Cigognes  it  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
of  the  German  airmen.  It  was  Guynemer’s  favourite 
machine,  and  his  battle-worn  Spad  stands  in  its  place 
of  honour  in  the  Invalides.  But  at  this  stage  it  was  a 
disappointment,  and  the  French  pilots,  says  Fequant,72 
could  no  longer  claim  the  mastery  of  the  air.  Germany 
was  beyond  question  ahead  of  the  Allies  in  the  quality 
of  her  fighting  aircraft  in  that  winter  and  spring. 

The  British  Air  Administration  Criticised. — The 
heavy  British  losses  were  the  cause  of  grave  dis¬ 
quiet  in  England.  Questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  13  March,  1917, 73  Mr.  Macpherson  had  to  admit  that 
the  situation  in  the  air  on  the  British  front  was  “  un¬ 
decided  a  description  which  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  Parliamentary  euphemism  for  something 
decidedly  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Macpherson’s  statement, 
says  General  von  Hoeppner,74  was  “  a  great  confession 
after  the  former  claims  of  the  Entente  to  complete 
superiority  in  the  air.”  Mr.  Macpherson  added  that 
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the  position  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  year  before, 
when  the  Germans,  reinforced  and  rested  during  the 
winter,  put  up  a  strenuous  opposition.  Unofficial 
Members  of  Parliament  were  more  outspoken.  Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks  referred  in  an  interview 75  to  the 
“  ghastly  state  of  affairs  ”  which  the  casualty  lists  dis¬ 
closed.  Our  pilots,  he  said,  were  flying  machines 
which  were  useless  against  the  high-power  German 
ones.  Mr.  Churchill  stated  in  the  House  on  4  April, 
1917, 76  that  our  casualties  were  “  terribly  severe,”  and 
that  the  reason,  he  was  told,  was  that  “  our  advantage 
in  machines  has  passed  very  largely  to  the  Germans.” 
“  I  hear  from  many  quarters  complaints  to  that  effect,” 
he  said.  Major  Hunt  stated  on  the  same  occasion 
that  the  German  machines  were  “  infinitely  better 
than  our  own.”  77  Even  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  to  admit 
that  “  we  have  not  now  the  ascendancy  which  we  had 
at  the  end  of  last  campaign.”  78 

The  Press  reflected  the  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  of  our  air  administration.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  British  newspaper  called  for  stern  measures  against 
whoever  was  responsible  for  our  lost  superiority  in 
material.79  “It  is  time  for  him  to  be  punished  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  set  up  in  the  command  of  the 
Flying  Service  the  same  high  standard  of  duty  as  was 
established  in  the  Navy  by  those  who  condemned 
Admiral  Byng.”  Short  of  an  express  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  General  Henderson  should  be  court-martialled, 
condemned,  and  shot,  a  suggestion  to  that  end  could 
hardly  have  been  put  in  plainer  terms.  The  statement 
that  “  it  was  time  for  a  radical  change  in  the  Higher 
Command  of  the  R.F.C.”  was,  in  comparison,  mildness 
itself. 

The  Tide  Turns.  —  The  losses  which  our  Flying 
Corps  sustained  in  the  spring  of  1917  accelerated  in¬ 
directly  the  second  stage  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
air  service.  The  first  stage  had  already  been  won 
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when  the  second  Air  Board  was  set  up  in  the  preceding 
winter.  The  design  and  supply  of  aircraft  were  now 
on  a  much  better  footing,  and  machines  were  leaving 
the  factories  in  greatly  increased  numbers.  The  new 
British  machines  soon  proved  themselves  a  match  for 
the  German  “  D”  machines.  The  French  would  claim 
a  share  in  the  success  for  their  improved  Nieuport  and 
Spad,80  which  were  fine  fighters,  but  it  was  the  British 
air  service  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  General 
von  Hoeppner  admits  that  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war  the  English  were  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  Germany  in  the  air.  The  German  fighter  squadrons, 
he  says,  had  to  be  concentrated  mainly  on  the  English 
front.81 

The  S.E.5  and  the  “  Camel.” — It  was  the  S.E.5 
(followed  by  the  S.E.5A.)  and  the  Sopwith  “  Camel  ” 
which  redressed  the  balance  in  the  air  fighting.  These 
two  fine  machines  came  into  use  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
They  were  tractor  biplanes  with  two  fixed  machine- 
guns  firing  forward.  The  S.E.5A.,  says  W.  S.  Douglas,82 
was  superior  in  performance  to  any  enemy  machine 
at  the  front  and  maintained  its  superiority  until  the 
autumn  of  1918.  The  S.E.5,  says  McCudden,83  was 
a  better  machine  than  any  which  the  Germans  had  in 
the  summer  of  1917.  It  was  a  far  better  fighting 
instrument,  in  A.  J.  L.  Scott’s  opinion,84  than  the 
Nieuport  with  which  his  squadron  was  then  armed. 
Indeed,  according  to  one  gallant  Flying  Corps  Officer, 
Major  Harvey-Kelly,  it  made  the  Germans  “  floating 
meat  ”  to  our  pilots.85  That  was  an  exaggeration. 
Major  Harvey-Kelly ’s  own  death  a  little  later  is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  his  words.  But  unquestionably  the 
S.E.5  and  the  S.E.5A.  were  great  fighting  machines. 
They  inspired  a  wholesome  respect  in  the  enemy.  The 
German  pilot,  Udet,  speaks  almost  enthusiastically  of 
their  “  extraordinary  speed  and  great  climb.”86 

It  is  noteworthy  that  another  great  German  pilot. 
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Schafer,  was  shot  down  on,  apparently,  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  encountered  an  S.E.5.  A  list  is  given  in 
his  book,  Vom  Jager  zum  Flieger,  of  the  thirty  machines 
which  he  brought  down.  They  are  F.E.’s,  B.E/s, 
Sopwiths,  Bristols,  and  one  or  two  Nieuports.  No 
S.E.5  appears  in  the  list,  nor  does  he  mention  any  en¬ 
counter  with  one  in  the  text  of  the  book.  He  was 
shot  down  by  Rhys-Davids,  flying  an  S.E.5,  on  5  June, 
1917.87 

The  other  conqueror  of  the  German  fighters  in  1917, 
the  “  Camel,”  was  so  called  because  of  the  peculiar 
hump  on  the  front  of  the  fuselage  caused  by  the  fitting 
of  the  second  machine-gun,  firing  through  the  propeller. 
It  was  on  a  “  Camel  ”  that  Captain  A.  R.  Brown  was 
flying  when  he  shot  down  the  great  Richthofen  on  21 
April,  1918. 

The  Bristol  Fighter  and  the  D.H.4. — Apart  from 
these  fighter  machines,  the  situation  was  considerably 
improved  in  our  favour  at  this  time  as  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  Army  Co-operation  machines  which 
were  better  able  to  protect  themselves  than  the  B.E.’s 
and  other  old  reconnaissance  machines.  The  Bristol 
Fighter  and  the  D.H.4  came  into  use  in  1917.  General 
von  Hoeppner  speaks  of  both  with  the  greatest  respect. 
“  They  were  esteemed  to  be  at  least  equal  opponents  to 
our  fighter  machine  at  that  time,  the  Albatros  D.V.,” 
he  says.88  “  The  Bristol  Fighters  are  like  porcupines 
(Stachelschweine) ,”  says  von  Tutschek  ; 89  “  they  are 
protected  on  all  sides,  with  the  pilot  shooting  to  the 
front  and  the  observer  under,  over,  and  to  the  sides.” 

The  German  Triplanes.  —  It  was  because  Ger¬ 
many  was  surpassed  in  engine  development,  says  von 
Hoeppner,90  that  the  superiority  which  her  airmen 
had  possessed  in  the  spring  of  1917  passed  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  to  the  enemy.  Beaten  in  engine  power, 
the  Germans  sought  to  redress  the  balance  by  increasing 
plane  surface.  They  began  to  build  triplanes.  A  tri- 
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plane  fighter  had  already  been  used  by  us — the  Sopwith 
“  Tripehound  ” — but  Germany  had  hitherto  neglected 
the  type.  The  latter  half  of  1917  is  referred  to  by 
German  technical  writers,  rather  shamefacedly  at  times, 
one  feels,  as  the  “  triplane  period  ”  (Dreideckerperiode) . 
Most  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  construction  of  fighter 
machines  were  turned  on  to  build  triplanes.  The 
Fokker  Dr.i  was  the  best-known  and  most  successful 
of  the  type.  It  was  flown  with  great  success  by  the 
elder  Richthofen.  His  red  triplane  was  famous.  It 
was  a  triplane,  too,  which  Voss  was  flying  on  24  Sep¬ 
tember,  1917,  when  he  was  shot  down  by  Rhys-Davids 
(on  an  S.E.5)  in  the  great  fight  which  moved  McCudden 91 
to  call  Voss  the  bravest  German  he  had  ever  seen  fight. 
In  the  hands  of  pilots  like  Richthofen  and  Voss  it  was 
a  fine  fighter.  Udet  speaks  of  its  extraordinary  speed : 
he  calls  it  the  ideal  machine  for  air  combat.92  It  was 
the  master  of  the  “  Camel,”  he  states,  in  manoeuvra¬ 
bility  and  climb.  It  could  turn  more  quickly  than  the 
Spad,  says  Tutschek,93  and  was  faster  than  the  S.E.5 — 
a  claim  which  British  pilots  would  not  allow.  It  was 
always  a  dangerous  opponent,  say  Illingworth  and 
Robeson,94  on  account  of  its  climb  and  manoeuvra¬ 
bility,  but,  they  add,  it  was  never  met  with  in  numbers. 
The  Germans  appear  to  have  lost  faith  in  it  even  before 
some  of  their  best  pilots  were  shot  down  while  flying 
it  ;  it  was  inclined  to  break  up  in  the  air  in  a  fast  dive. 
At  any  rate  they  abandoned  the  type  after  a  short 
time  and  returned  to  building  biplane  fighters  of  the 
"  D  ”  class. 

The  Famous  D.VII. — The  best  of  the  new  crop 
of  “  D  ”  machines  was  the  Fokker  D.VII.,  which 
appeared  first  in  February,  1918, 95  and  began  to  be 
encountered  in  quantities  in  May.96  The  D.VII.  was 
undoubtedly  a  fine  fighter,  and  the  Allies  paid  it  the 
highest  compliment  possible  when  they  demanded  in 
the  Armistice  terms  that  the  first  of  the  2000  aeroplanes 
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to  be  handed  over  by  Germany  should  be  D.VII.’s. 
German  technical  writers  97  claim  that  the  D.VII.  was 
the  best  single-seater  fighter  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
superior  to  all  the  enemy  machines.  A  French  ex¬ 
pert  98  states  that  when  the  Fokker  D.VII.  appeared, 
“  We  felt  that  the  German  aviation  had  recovered 
itself  "  ;  but  he  will  not  admit  that  it  was  a  better 
machine  than  the  Spad.  In  a  report  of  August, 
1918,"  General  Petain  refers  to  the  new  Fokker  biplane 
as  being  a  slower  machine  than  the  Spad  XIII.  but 
plus  maniable.  Good  as  it  was,  it  had  certainly  no 
such  outstanding  superiority  to  the  Allies’  machines 
as  the  Fokker  monoplanes  and  the  first  “  D  ”  machines 
had  at  the  beginning  of  1916  and  1917,  respectively. 

Germany  Beaten  in  Technical  Development.  — 
Germany  sprang  no  surprise  on  the  Allies  after  the 
early  months  of  1917.  Her  bolt  of  technical  develop¬ 
ment  was  shot.  The  fighter  machines  which  she  was 
producing  at  the  Armistice,  the  Pfalz  D.XII.  and  the 
Siemens-Schuckert  D.IV.,  were  good  machines  ;  General 
Petain  reported 100  the  latter  to  be  “a  material  im¬ 
provement  on  anything  now  existing  [24  August,  1918].” 
They  were  entirely  out-engined,  however,  by  our 
Martinsyde  F.4,  which  was  in  production  at  the  Armis¬ 
tice  but  not  yet  in  service.  The  engine  power  of  the 
German  machines  was  180  h.p.  in  the  one  case  and  200 
h.p.  in  the  other,  whereas  the  F.4  had  a  275  h.p.  Rolls- 
Royce.  We  had  beaten  Germany  to  the  wall  in  engine 
construction.  Lord  Weir  has  truly  stated101  that  from 
the  spring  of  1917  onwards  “  the  performance  of  our 
aeroplanes  was  very  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Germans,  who  were  cramped  by  their  non¬ 
elastic  engine  policy."  Our  air  organisation  of  1917-18 
was  approved  by  its  practical  results.  Up  to  the  bitter 
end,  it  will  be  noted,  the  struggle  for  superiority  of 
performance  was  still  going  on,  but  there  was  neverthe¬ 
less  little  of  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  General 
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Seely  at  a  meeting  of  the  Air  League  of  the  British 
Empire  at  the  Mansion  House  on  8  June,  1920,  that 
“  in  1918  we  were  incomparably  the  best  equipped 
of  all  nations  in  the  air.”  102 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  relatively  to  the 
enemy’s  technical  development,  our  own  underwent  a 
remarkable  transformation  between  the  beginning  of 
1917  and  the  end  of  the  war.  There  are  many  facts 
which  could  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  improvement. 
Two  of  them  may  be  stated  here,  merely  as  straws  to 
show  how  the  wind  had  changed. 

The  Press  Criticisms  Silenced. — The  first  is  the 
changed  tone  of  the  British  press.  The  press  had 
never  been  slow  to  pillory  and  castigate  any  short¬ 
comings  in  the  quality  of  our  aeronautical  equipment. 
A  glance  at  its  columns  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  again 
at  any  time  in  1918  will  show  how  the  situation  had 
changed.  The  criticism  which  was  but  too  common 
in  the  earlier  period  had  been  silenced  in  the  later. 
Instead  of  calling  insistently  for  the  tumbrils  the  press 
is  actually  found  to  be  inclined  to  pat  the  air  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  back  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

Major  Barker’s  Exploit. — The  other  is  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  event  of  all  the  air  fighting.  It  is 
the  pendant  to  the  great  duel,  already  mentioned, 
which  Lanoe  Hawker  and  Manfred  von  Richthofen 
fought  in  November,  1916.  Then  it  was  a  fight  of 
man  and  man.  The  incident  now  in  question  was  a 
fight  of  one  against  a  score.  The  hero  of  it  was  the 
Canadian,  Major  (now  Wing  Commander)  W.  G.  Barker, 
who  gained  the  V.C.  for  his  great  exploit.  On  27 
October,  1918,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  formation  of  Fokker 
biplanes  over  the  Foret  de  Mormal  and,  though  wounded 
early  in  the  engagement  and  twice  subsequently,  he 
fought  them  all  in  an  epic  struggle  which  recalls  the 
story  of  Grenville  and  the  “  Revenge.”  He  destroyed 
at  least  four,  possibly  six,  of  the  enemy  machines. 
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Only  supreme  valour  and  skill  could  have  accomplished 
such  a  task,  but  equally  only  a  wonderful  machine 
could  have  carried  its  pilot  through  such  a  fight.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  Major  Barker’s  machine,  a 
“  Snipe,”  had  in  its  Bentley  Rotary  a  more  powerful 
engine  than  that  of  any  German  single-seater  fighter. 
Ex  pede  Herculem.  The  system  which  gave  our  pilots 
such  a  machine  stands  absolved,  as  that  which  sent 
out  Hawker  to  fight  on  one  inferior  in  fighting  qualities 
to  his  opponent’s  stands  condemned. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STAGES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  ORGANISATION. 

The  Order  of  Treatment. — The  writer  in  the 
following  chapters  describes  in  detail  the  stages— 
Committee,  Boards,  Ministry — by  which  air  power 
came  to  be  organised  in  this  country  in  the  great  war. 
Then,  in  three  chapters,  he  describes  briefly  the  air 
organisation  during  the  same  period  of  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany,  the  three  countries  whose 
air  effort  was  comparable  to  ours.  Finally,  he  shows  the 
comparative  air  strengths  of  the  four  countries  at  the 
date  of  the  Armistice. 

A  comparison  with  other  countries  is  useful  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  always  profitable  to  study  the 
bacteriology  of  faulty  systems  of  administration.  It 
is  especially  useful  to  view  the  British  development 
in  the  proper  perspective.  It  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation  and  without  regard  to  what  was  happening 
elsewhere.  The  problem  was  to  a  great  extent  the  same 
in  the  four  great  industrial  countries.  Britain,  in 
solving  it,  developed  her  air  organisation  more  highly 
than  the  other  countries. 

Air  Power  Most  Highly  Organised  in  Britain. — 

She  did  so  because  she  had  her  own  peculiar  doctrine 
of  national  defence,  as  explained  in  the  first  chapter. 
It  was  for  that  reason,  ultimately,  that  she  conceived 
air  power  as  something  completely  analogous  to  land 
and  sea  power.  No  other  country  followed  her  all  the 
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way  in  this  direction.  But  that  does  not  imply  that 
other  countries,  too,  had  not  great  and  formidable  air 
forces.  They  had  ;  Germany’s  and  France’s  strength 
in  the  air  was  immense,  and  America  was  building  up 
an  air  service  second  to  none  when  the  war  closed. 
But  none  of  these  countries  quite  accomplished  what 
Britain  accomplished.  Air  power  never  acquired  with 
them,  as  it  did  with  us,  a  living,  separate  entity. 

It  became  a  living,  self-developing  organism  in 
Britain  in  the  sense  that  it  was  endowed  with  a  voice, 
a  brain,  a  limb.  It  was  represented,  that  is  to  say, 
equally  with  the  sea  and  land  services,  in  the  highest 
councils  of  State  ;  it  was  equipped  with  a  “  thinking  ” 
organ  similar  to  the  Army  General  Staff  and  the  Naval 
War  Staff  ;  it  had  an  independent  strategic  air  force  at 
its  call.  Air  power  cannot  be  considered  to  be  fully 
organised  in  a  modern  democratic  State,  whose  other 
armed  forces  are  highly  organised,  unless  there  is  in 
existence,  first,  an  Air  Minister  directly  responsible  to 
the  supreme  war  authority  in  the  State,  secondly,  an 
Air  (War)  Staff,  comprising  adequately  equipped  Plans 
and  Operations  divisions,  thirdly,  an  air  force  to  trans¬ 
mute  the  Air  Staff’s  strategic  plans  into  action. 

The  Chain  of  Causes  of  the  Development. — To 
understand  how  it  came  about  that  the  British  air 
organisation  developed  as  it  did  one  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  development  in  other  countries.  In  Britain 
a  stage  was  soon  reached  at  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  appoint  an  executive  Minister  of  State  to  co-ordinate 
supply  as  between  the  naval  and  military  flying  ser¬ 
vices.  These  services  were  naturally  rivals  and  com¬ 
petitors  in  a  market  which  was  limited  in  its  capacity 
and  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  both  in  full.  Some 
machinery  for  providing  a  fair  allocation  of  the  available 
aircraft  was  found  to  be  necessary  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  machinery  had  important  results.  The 
appointment  of  a  strong  ministerial  authority  for  the 
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purpose  of  co-ordinating  supply  had  the  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lating  supply.  A  great  industrial  effort  gave  us,  for 
a  time,  a  superfluity  of  aircraft  over  and  above  our 
tactical  needs.  That  superfluity  made  possible  the 
creation  of  a  strategic  air  force,  the  need  for  which 
was  in  any  case  felt  for  reasons  of  home  defence  ;  the 
organisation  required  to  keep  that  strategic  force  in 
being  followed  naturally  in  its  train. 

Whether  it  was  a  case  of  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc 
the  final  development  followed  almost  automatically 
from  the  initial  step  of  the  creation  of  the  executive  co¬ 
ordinating  authority.  That  step  was  never  taken  in  the 
other  countries.  The  need  for  such  an  authority  was  less 
felt  by  them  than  by  Britain.  Whether  it  were  cause 
and  effect  or  not,  the  stage  was  also  never  reached  at 
which  supply  overtook  demand. 

The  Arrested  Development  Elsewhere. — In  France, 
America,  and  Germany  the  point — the  cardinal  point 
on  which  the  series  of  events  turned  —  was  never 
reached  :  the  point,  that  is  to  say,  at  which  for  the  time 
the  aircraft  available  or  about  to  become  available 
exceeded  the  needs  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  None 
of  these  countries  ever  had  a  surplus,  a  marginal  supply 
of  aircraft.  That  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  demand 
— and  there  was  a  demand  in  each — for  an  Air  Minister, 
an  Air  Department  and  a  unified  Air  Service  was  un¬ 
successful. 

The  Movement  Towards  Higher  Organisation. — 

But  if  there  was  not  in  these  countries  the  same 
final  development  as  in  Britain,  there  was  in  all  a 
definite  movement  in  that  direction.  This  movement 
was  largely  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  design  and  technical  development  as  a  factor  of  air 
supremacy.  The  chief  problem  with  which  every 
country  was  faced  was  a  problem  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  of  engineering  and  manufacturing  technique 
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and  capacity.  Supply,  and  supply  of  the  best  possible 
maUriel,  became  a  matter  of  transcendent  moment. 
It  was  the  endeavour  to  provide  the  most  effective 
administrative  machinery  of  design  and  supply  which 
was  the  first  and  most  potent  influence  acting  upon  the 
development  of  air  organisation  in  all  countries. 

There  were  other  reasons,  too,  for  change  and 
development.  The  air  services  tended  to  become 
highly  specialised,  both  in  material  and  in  personnel, 
and  to  form  themselves  into  separately  administered 
entities,  self-contained  and  independent  of  the  other 
military  services.  A  kind  of  natural  movement  in  the 
direction  of  separation  accompanied  the  growth  in 
numbers  of  the  air  forces.  Their  operational  control, 
too,  presented  peculiar  difficulties,  not  to  be  adequately 
overcome  by  schools  of  thought  which  concentrated 
mainly  and  necessarily  on  the  work  of  armies  and  of 
fleets.  The  strategic  use  of  the  air  arm  fell  outside 
the  sphere  of  military  and  naval  operations  as  commonly 
understood. 

The  Various  Stages  of  Development. — From  the 
particulars  given  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  book 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of  stages  are  to  be  found 
occurring,  not  all  in  any  one  country,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  air  organisation  in  Britain,  France,  America, 
and  Germany  during  the  great  war.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  these  stages  and  their  interconnection.  Many 
other  changes  and  combinations  would,  of  course,  have 
been  possible,  and  a  priori  one  would  have  expected 
to  find  a  different  and  more  logical  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  than  that  which  in  fact  took  place  either  in  any 
given  country  or,  when  the  lines  of  development  in 
all  four  are  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a  common  de¬ 
nominator,  in  the  resultant  thus  reached.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  deal  with  the  actual  stages  which  existed, 
not  with  those  which  might  have  existed. 

The  lines  of  development  lay,  it  will  be  seen,  mainly 
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within  the  domain  of  the  army  air  services  and  their 
administration,  and  it  is  rather  on  the  military  than 
on  the  naval  side  of  air  organisation  as  it  passed  through 
its  various  stages  that  the  progress  is  to  be  traced. 
The  military  air  service  was  from  the  first  dispropor¬ 
tionately  stronger  and  more  important  than  the  naval 
air  service,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  former 
should  have  set  the  pace  in  the  movement  towards  a 
more  highly  developed  organisation.  In  Britain  the 
naval  air  service  comes  into  the  picture  prominently 
because  the  successive  attempts  to  provide  a  satis¬ 
factory  system  of  co-ordination  of  aeronautical  supply 
between  the  two  services  contributed  in  an  important 
degree  to  the  ultimate  development. 

The  First  Stage. — The  first  stage  and  the  most 
primitive  of  all  is  that  in  which  the  military  air  service 
is  still  part  of  some  other  corps  or  branch  of  the  service. 
Both  Great  Britain  and  France  had  left  this  stage 
behind  them  when  the  great  war  began.  Britain 
passed  out  of  it  in  April,  1912,  when  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  was  created  a  separate  branch  of  the  army 
(Royal  Warrant  of  13  April,  1912). 1  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  still  within  this  stage  when  they 
became  belligerents.  In  Germany  the  air  forces  were 
part  of  the  Communications  Troops  ;  in  the  United 
States  the  military  air  service  was  only  a  section  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  The  position  of  the  air  service  at 
this  stage  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  field,  garrison, 
or  mountain  artillery  within  the  artillery  arm  as  a  whole. 
Obviously  in  this  stage  the  need  for  a  special  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  for  the  air  service  has  not  yet  arisen. 

The  Second  Stage. — In  the  second  stage  the  air 
service  has  moved  on  a  little  ;  it  corresponds  now  to 
the  artillery  arm,  not  to  a  section  of  that  arm.  It 
becomes  a  distinct  branch  of  the  army  and  acquires 
usually  at  the  same  time  a  Directorate  to  administer 
it  in  the  War  Department.  This  stage,  already  passed 
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by  Britain  and  France  in  1914,  was  reached  in  Germany 
in  October-November,  1916,  when  the  flying  troops  were 
finally  separated  from  the  Communications  Troops  and 
General  von  Hoeppner  was  made,  in  Ludendorff’s 
phrase,  “  the  first  Director  of  the  Air  Service.”  2  It 
was  reached  in  the  United  States  in  May,  1918,  when 
the  air  service  of  the  Army  was  separated  from  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  a  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
as  well  as  a  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  War  Department.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  first  faint  beginnings  of  a  special  administration 
for  the  military  air  service  are  to  be  discerned  in  this 
stage. 

The  Third  Stage. — The  third  stage  lies  on  a  branch 
line  ;  one  leaves  the  direct  line  of  development  for  a 
time,  to  return  to  it  at  the  fifth  stage.  In  the  third 
stage  one  sees  the  first  indication  of  a  movement 
towards  a  unified  air  service.  One  notes  for  the  first 
time  the  appearance  of  an  auxiliary,  advisory,  non¬ 
executive  machinery  of  co-ordination  between  the 
military  and  naval  air  services.  This  stage  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Derby  Joint  Air  Com¬ 
mittee  of  February,  1916  ;  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board  of  May,  1917,  and  the  Air¬ 
craft  Board  of  October,  1917.  The  stage  is  an  important 
one  especially  where,  as  in  Britain,  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  which  culminated  in  the  amalgamation 
of  the  military  and  naval  air  services. 

The  Fourth  Stage. — The  fourth  stage  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  third  and  is  represented  in  Britain 
by  the  Curzon  Air  Board  of  May,  1916.  It  differs  from 
the  third  only  in  that  a  Minister  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  advisory  co-ordinating  body  established  in  that 
stage.  The  difference  is,  however,  important,  for  now 
for  the  first  time  one  finds  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  aeronautical  administration — co-ordination 
of  supply — engaging  the  attention  of  a  Minister  who 
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has  direct  access  to  the  supreme  - authorities  of  the 
State.  . 

The  Fifth  Stage. — At  the  fifth  stage  Oiie  switches 
back  into  the  direct  line  which  one  .left  on  entering 
the  third  stage.  The  Director  of  tne/second  stage  is 
now  replaced  by  a  Minister  :  a  subordinate  Minister 
only,  an  Under-Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary /hat. 
War,  but  still  a  Minister.  At  once  the  status  and 
prestige  of  the  air  service  are  lifted  to  a  new  level ; 
its  position  is  no  longer  merely  the  equivalent  of  the 
artillery  arm.  A  Director  can  no  longer  administer 
it  ;  its  passing  from  his  tutelage  testifies  to  the  growing 
importance  of  the  young  air  service.  In  France  this 
stage  was  reached  very  early— in  September,  1915. 
Then,  in  February,  1916,  there  was  a  retrogression  ; 
the  Under-Secretariat  for  Military  Aeronautics  was 
suppressed  and  a  Director  took  charge  again.  In 
March,  1917,  however,  the  Under-Secretariat  was  re¬ 
vived  and  continued  to  exist  (with  the  added  powers 
referred  to  under  the  sixth  stage)  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  the  United  States,  the  fifth  stage  arrived  when 
Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  was  appointed  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  on  27  August,  1918. 

The  fifth  stage  was  “  skipped  ”  in  Britain  and  was 
never  reached  in  Germany.  In  Britain  the  movement 
was  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  Probably  the 
omission  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  stages  in  this  country 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  it  and  such 
countries  as  France  and  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  higher  administration  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
In  the  latter  countries  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Service  Departments  is  a  Minister  solus  :  in  Britain 
he  is  a  Minister  “  in  council.”  From  the  beginning 
of  1916  and  of  1917,  respectively,  the  military  air 
service  was  represented  (by  General  Henderson)  on  the 
Army  Council  and  the  naval  air  service  (by  Commodore 
Paine)  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  need  for  an 
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Under-Secretary  far  Military  (or  Naval)  Aeronautics  was 
thus  less  felt  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  German  Air  Organisation. — In  Germany  there 
never  was  a  Minister,  even  a  subordinate  one,  in 
charge  of  military  aviation,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  German  political  and  constitutional 
machinery  differed  fundamentally  from  that  of  France, 
America,  and  Britain,  and  no  true  parallel  can  be 
traced  between  the  stages  of  evolution  in  Germany  and 
in  the  other  three  countries.  The  position  of  General 
von  Hoeppner,  directly  responsible  as  he  was  to  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  was  probably  as  important 
and  influential  as  that  of  a  subordinate  Minister  in 
a  democratically  governed  State.  That  it  was  not 
the  equivalent  of  the  position  of  a  full  Minister  is 
proved  by  the  pressure  which  was  exerted  in  Germany 
for  the  creation  of  a  State  Secretariat  for  the  Air 
Department  in  1916-17. 

The  Sixth  Stage. — The  sixth  stage  was  peculiar  to 
France,  yet  it  was  a  natural  and  obvious  development 
of  the  fifth  ;  and  it  is  such  an  important  one  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  evolution  of  a  fuller  organisation  that  France 
is  often  referred  to  as  having  established  an  “  Air 
Ministry  ”  when  she  entered  this  stage.  She  did  not 
establish  an  “  Air  Ministry  ”  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  What  she  did  establish  (in  August,  1917)  was 
an  Under-Secretariat  for  Military  and  Naval  Aero¬ 
nautics.  The  Sous-Secretaire  was  responsible  both  to 
the  Minister  of  War  and  to  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
but  his  department  was  a  sub-department  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  War  and  not  an  independent  department  like 
the  British  Air  Ministry.  The  sub-department  in  the 
American  War  Department  corresponding  to  the  French 
Under-Secretariat  for  Military  Aeronautics  never  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  naval  division  of  aeronautics.  In  both 
countries  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  war  had  been 
prolonged  and  if  the  point  had  been  passed  (as  it  was 
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in  England)  at  which  the  available  supply  of  aircraft 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armies 
and  the  fleets,  the  Under-Secretariat  or  Assistant 
Secretariat  of  Aeronautics  would  have  broken  off  to 
form  a  separate  Air  Department.  It  would  have  been 
found  that  such  a  Department  was  necessary,  first, 
to  administer  adequately  the  enormous  air  forces  which 
would  then  have  come  into  existence,  secondly,  to 
deal  with  their  employment  for  strategic  purposes. 

The  Seventh  Stage. — The  seventh  stage  was  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain ;  in  it  one  branches  off  again  from  the 
direct  line  and  takes  up  the  development  found  in 
the  fourth  stage.  The  advisory,  co-ordinating  body 
encountered  in  the  fourth  stage  now  becomes  an 
executive  co-ordinating  body.  This  change  occurred 
when  the  Cowdray  Air  Board  replaced  the  Curzon  Air 
Board  in  February,  1917.  A  real  “  Air  Ministry,” 
though  one  with  strictly  limited  functions,  at  last 
appears.  It  is  an  “  Air  Ministry  ”  which  deals  with 
only  one  side  of  the  administrative  work  performed  by 
the  full  Ministry  which  one  meets  in  the  eighth  stage  : 
it  is  concerned  only  with  the  co-ordination  of  design 
and  supply.  But  within  its  defined  sphere  it  has 
executive  powers,  and  it  leads  naturally  and  almost 
inevitably  to  the  fuller  development  represented  by 
the  eighth  stage. 

The  seventh  stage  occurred  in  Great  Britain  ;  it 
would  not  necessarily  have  occurred  in  France  or  the 
United  States  even  if  those  countries  had  ended  by 
stablishing  full  Air  Ministries.  The  progress  in  their 
case  would  rather  have  been  from  the  stage  of  the 
Under-Secretariat  (or  Assistant  Secretariat)  to  that  of 
the  full  Air  Ministry.  One  can  conceive  the  French 
Sous-Secretaire  de  V Aeronautique  militaire  et  maritime 
passing  easily  into  a  Ministre  de  V Aeronautique,  without 
intermediate  vicissitudes.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  at  the  time  of  writing  (1927)  Assistant  Secretaries 
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for  Aviation  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Some 
day,  though  it  is  rash  to  prophesy,  the  two  sub-depart¬ 
ments  which  they  control  may  be  removed  from  the 
parent  departments  and  amalgamated  to  form  a  new 
Department  of  the  Air. 

The  Reason  for  the  Occurrence  of  this  Stage  in 
Britain. — The  main  reason  why  this  (the  seventh) 
stage  was  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  was  that  in  no  other 
country  was  the  allocation  of  aeronautical  material 
between  the  military  and  naval  services  so  burning 
a  question  as  here.  The  claims  of  the  naval  air  service 
in  France,  America,  and  Germany,  though  not  entirely 
unvoiced,  were  never  so  urgent  and  vocal  as  in  Britain. 
Their  armies  absorbed  practically  the  whole  aircraft 
supply.  The  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Britain  of  a  ministerial  co-ordinating  authority 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  result  was  a 
stimulation  of  production,  and  the  surplus  air  strength 
which  thus  became  available  was  found,  in  turn,  to 
need  a  more  complex  organisation  to  control  it.  In 
the  other  countries  the  need  for  an  executive  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  authority  was  never  felt  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
Britain.  This  stage  was  never  reached  by  them  and 
so  it  did  not  become  for  them,  as  for  us,  the  natural 
stepping-stone  to  the  final  stage  in  which  a  complete 
Air  Ministry  appears. 

The  Eighth  Stage.  — The  eighth  stage  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  whole  process.  A  Department  of  the 
Air,  co-ordinate  with  the  Departments  of  War  and  the 
Navy  and  in  charge  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  appears. 
This  stage  was  reached  in  Britain  when  the  existing 
Air  Ministry  was  set  up  in  January,  1918.  No  other 
country  followed  the  British  precedent  during  the  war, 
but  Italy  has  also  established  an  Air  Ministry  since  its 
close. 

The  Influence  of  Munitions  Supply. — Coincidently 
with  the  later  stages  described  above  there  took 
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place  in  Britain  and  in  France  a  change  in  organisation 
which  had  some  effect  upon  the  development  though  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  stage  in  that  development. 
At  the  beginning  of  1917  responsibility  for  the  actual 
supply  of  aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  and  aero-engines  for 
the  British  forces,  military  and  naval,  was  taken  over 
by  the  already  existing  Ministry  of  Munitions.  A 
similar  change  occurred  in  France  in  November,  1917, 
when  the  provision  of  aeronautical  material  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Armament  and  Material  of  War 
— the  French  counterpart  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
In  both  countries  the  Munitions  Department  was  already 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  war  material  for  the  military 
forces  ;  and  as  in  both  a  Ministry  of  War  was  already 
in  existence,  the  administrative  arrangement  by  which 
aeronautical  supply  became  a  function  of  the  Munitions 
Department  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  stage  in  the 
process  of  development  of  the  air  organisation.  But  it 
did  affect  that  process,  in  so  far  as  it  united  under  a 
single  hand  the  actual  service  of  aeronautical  supply 
and  thus  facilitated  the  unification  of  administration 
which  came  about  in  Britain  and  would  probably  have 
come  about  in  France  if  supply  had  overtaken  demand. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  REORGANISATION. 

Air  Organisation  in  1915-1916.  —  The  winter  of 
1915-16  witnessed  the  real  beginning  of  the  movement 
for  reform,  which  culminated  in  the  creation  of  the 
Air  Ministry  and  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1918.  The 
position  at  that  time  was  that  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  were  entirely  separate 
services — as  distinct  as  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the 
Submarine  Service.  The  organ  of  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  them,  such  as  it  was,  namely,  the  shadowy 
committee  which  had  been  established  for  this  purpose 
before  the  war,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  War,  was  practically  moribund 
and,  so  far  as  any  life  remained  in  it,  entirely  ineffective. 
The  separation  between  the  services  was  becoming  more 
and  more  pronounced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Central  Flying  School  at  Upavon  had  served  the 
needs  of  both  services.  In  the  winter  of  1915-16  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service  broke  away  from  it  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  distinct  Training  Establishment  at  Cranwell 
and  a  Gunnery  School  at  Frieston. 

The  Competition  Between  the  Air  Services. — In 
all  matters  of  administration  the  break  between  the 
two  services  was  complete.  They  were  rivals  and 
competitors  in  the  market  for  aeronautical  supplies. 
Mr.  Balfour  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  11 
November,  1915, 1  of  the  “  generous  rivalry  ”  between 
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them  as  a  thing  to  be  commended.  The  unofficial 
view  of  it  was  given  in  The  Times  of  8  February,  1916, 
in  a  leading  article  which  stigmatised  it  as  nothing  more 
than  “  a  deplorable  and  extensive  competition  for 
machines  and  men.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  rivalry  the  naval 
side  came  off  better  on  the  whole  than  the  military. 
The  Military  Aeronautics  Directorate-General  was  per¬ 
haps  inclined  to  favour  too  exclusively  the  products 
of  the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory  at  Farnborough,  while 
the  Admiralty  pursued  a  more  elastic  policy  and  relied 
rather  on  machines  designed  and  built  by  the  trade, 
such  as  the  Sopwith  “  i\  Strutter,”  or  good  foreign 
machines  such  as  the  Nieuport. 

The  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  were  referred 
to  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  six 
years  later,  by  two  speakers  who  viewed  them  in  very 
different  lights.  On  this  occasion  (16  March,  1922)  2 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Hall  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  system  then  in  force.  It  had  been  his 
good  fortune,  he  said,  to  be  at  the  Admiralty  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  and  he  had  “  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  way  in  which  they  [the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service] 
supplied  the  best  machines  and  how  they  secured  the 
best  engines  ;  and,  though  I  do  not  want  to  make  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  got 
the  best  personnel,  too.”  The  other  side  of  the  picture 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain ; 3  he  referred 
to  the  conditions  then  prevailing  as  nothing  but 
“  disastrous  and  wasteful  competition.”  The  cynic 
will  find  food  for  reflection  in  comparing  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  denunciation  of  the  system  on  this  occasion  with 
Mr.  Balfour’s  defence  of  it  in  the  House  on  11  November, 
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The  Beginning  of  the  Reform  Movement.  —  It 

was  in  the  winter  of  1915-16  that  the  movement 
for  unification  of  the  air  services  took  definite  shape. 
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There  had  been  vague  and  rather  inconsequent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  re-organisation  in  the  summer  of  1915. 
In  June  of  that  year,  for  instance,  proposals  were  put 
forward  in  a  popular  journal 4  for  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Aeronautics,  and  were  further 
developed  in  two  articles  which  were  published  in 
July  and  August 5  and  in  which  an  independent  Air 
Service  was  also  recommended.  The  scheme  which 
Mr.  Churchill  submitted  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  June, 
1915,  as  hereafter  explained,  was  apparently  less 
ambitious  but,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  more  im¬ 
portant.  Little  support  was  forthcoming,  however,  for 
such  proposals  at  this  time. 

The  Official  Attitude. — Movements  for  reform  grow 
always  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  an  existing  regime  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  Until  the  winter  of  1915-16 
our  flying  services  had  on  the  whole  held  the  upper  hand. 
So  long  as  they  did  so  no  reorganisation  was  necessary 
or  to  be  expected.  Any  attempt  at  outside  interfer¬ 
ence  received  scant  encouragement  from  the  military 
authorities.  Naval  opposition  to  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things  was  equally  to 
be  expected.  “  The  Air  Service  has  come  to  stay,” 
said  Mr.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  11  November,  1915. 6  “  It  is, 

and  it  must  henceforth  always  be,  part  of  the  Admiralty 
equipment.”  He  could  not  foresee  that,  when  the  war 
came  to  a  close  exactly  three  years  later,  his  categorical 
prophecy  would  have  proved  untrue. 

The  Popular  Dissatisfaction. — The  events  of  that 
winter  had  a  dampening  effect  on  official  optimism. 
The  German  airship  raids  and  the  success  of  the  Fokker 
monoplanes  in  the  air  fighting  in  France  shook  the 
popular  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  our  air  administration. 
Complaints  regarding  the  inferiority  of  our  equipment 
began  to  be  heard.  Some  of  them  were  expressed 
(notably  by  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing)  in  terms  of  such 
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gross  exaggeration  as  to  damage  the  movement  for 
reform.  The  case  of  the  reformers  needed  no  such 
equivocal  aid.  It  was  a  strong  one  on  the  demon¬ 
strable  facts.  Our  machines  were  not  “  dud  ”  but 
they  were  not  as  good,  at  that  time,  as  the  Germans’. 
No  official  apologies  could  obscure  that  truth.  “  The 
public,”  said  The  Times  of  25  January,  1916,  “  is 
growing  impatient  of  the  kind  of  explanations  [of  our 
air  losses]  which  are  considered  good  enough  for  the 
House  of  Commons.” 

The  question  of  equipment  was  one  of  special  and 
vital  importance.  For  the  fighting  pilot  more  even 
than  for  the  cavalryman  the  quality  of  his  mount  is 
all-important.  He  must  feel,  if  he  is  not  to  start 
under  the  handicap  of  that  complex  of  inferiority  which 
is  unscientifically  known  as  loss  of  moral,  that  he  is 
not  only  the  better  man  but  is  on  the  better  horse  or 
machine.  He  must  have  speed  and  strength  behind 
him  to  inspire  that  care-free  arrogance  which  is  the 
very  soul  and  spirit  of  attack.  “  ‘  They’ll  have  swift 
steeds  that  follow,’  quoth  young  Lochinvar.”  But  our 
young  Lochinvars  of  the  flying  service  were  coming  out 
of  the  west  manifestly  worse  mounted  than  their  op¬ 
ponents  at  this  time.  They  knew  that  they  were  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  scales  were  weighted  against  them 
from  the  first.  The  nation  knew  it,  too,  before  long. 

The  Disadvantages  of  a  Divided  Air  Service. — 
In  another  way,  too,  the  bitter  experience  of  our 
pilots  on  the  French  front  at  this  time  brought  home 
to  those  who  were  aware  of  the  facts  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  Air  Service.  While 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  were  suffering  grievous  losses, 
to  the  north  of  them,  at  Dunkirk,  there  were  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service  squadrons,  better  equipped  for  the 
most  part,  who  were  not  hard  pressed  at  all.  Naturally 
the  naval  pilots  chafed  at  their  inaction  and  longed  to 
go  to  the  help  of  their  comrades  in  the  south,  but  the 
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system  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  rendering  of  such 
mutual  aid.  It  was  not  until  October,  1916,  that  a 
naval  squadron  was  detached  for  duty  with  a  wing  of 
the  Flying  Corps.  Four  additional  squadrons  were 
similarly  detached  in  April,  1917,  but  only  with  the  com¬ 
plete  fusion  of  the  air  services  in  1918  did  free  inter¬ 
change  of  naval  and  land  pilots  become  possible. 

The  Lost  Prestige  of  the  Service  Departments. 
— It  was  the  “  Fokker  scourge  ”  and  the  airship 
raids  which  inspired  the  first  general  agitation  for  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Air  Services.  From  the  beginning 
of  1916  one  finds  in  the  columns  of  “  Hansard  ”  and  the 
press  the  indications  of  a  gathering  movement  for  re¬ 
form.  The  resistance  to  it  was  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  prestige  which  the  Army  Aeronautical  adminis¬ 
tration  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  events  at  home  and 
on  the  front  in  the  winter  of  1915-16.  It  never  wholly 
recovered  the  ground  which  it  lost  then.  The  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Director-General  of  Military  Aeronautics  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Army  Council  in  February,  1916, 
was  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  War  Office  was  disposed 
to  attach  more  importance  than  heretofore  to  the  air 
arm,  but  it  went  a  very  small  way  towards  satisfying 
public  opinion.  Something  was  seen  to  be  wrong. 
How  exactly  it  was  to  be  set  right  was  the  question 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  one. 

The  Four  Classes  of  Proposals  for  Reform. — A 
study  of  the  records  of  the  time  shows  that  opinions 
upon  this  question  varied  within  a  wide  range.  The 
proposals  which  were  put  forward  were  multifarious  but 
can  be  categorised  broadly  under  four  main  headings, 
according  to  the  degree  of  change  which  was  advocated. 

First,  there  was  the  proposal  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  simply  improving  the  machinery  of  co-ordination 
between  the  services,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
exactly  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

Secondly,  there  were  proposals  for  the  amalgamation 
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of  production  of  aeronautical  material,  the  two  services 
still  remaining  distinct  and  training  and  operational 
control  being  left  undisturbed. 

Thirdly,  there  were  proposals  for  the  amalgamation 
of  both  production  of  material  and  training  of  personnel, 
the  finished  machine  and  the  finished  airman  being 
handed  over  to  the  army  and  navy  as  the  case  might 
be.  Here,  again,  no  pooling  of  the .  flying  services 
(once  training  was  completed)  was  involved. 

Fourthly,  there  were  “  whole-hog  ”  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fully  organised  Air  Department 
and  a  unified  Air  Force ;  proposals,  in  fact,  antici¬ 
pating  those  which  were  eventually  realised  in  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  winter  of  1917-18. 

Proposals  for  Co-ordination. — The  first  of  the  above 
proposals  was  that  actually  favoured  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  manner  in  which  effect  was  given  to  it  is 
explained  in  detail  below.  It  was  proved  by  trial  and 
error  to  be  a  faulty  solution  of  the  problem. 

Proposals  for  an  Aircraft  Construction  Depart¬ 
ment. — The  second  was  the  proposal  which  appealed 
to  cautious  thinkers  like  Lord  Haldane.  “  Some 
day  or  other,”  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  9 
March,  1916, 7  “  the  Air  Service  may  have  grown  to  such 
enormous  dimensions  that  we  will  need  a  Minister  of 
Air  ;  but  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  a  Minister  of  Con¬ 
struction.”  One  finds  the  same  limited  kind  of  Ministry 
sometimes  advocated  in  the  press  of  the  time.  For 
instance,  in  a  special  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  8  May,  1916/  the  view  is  expressed 
that,  while  opinions  differed  whether  training  and  per¬ 
sonnel  should  remain  with  the  two  services  or  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  Ministry,  an  Air  Department  to  deal 
with  production  and  supply  and  future  policy  in  regard 
to  these  matters  was  essential.  The  Liberal  War 
Committee  declared  itself  in  favour  of  a  similar  Ministry 
in  April,  1916. 9 
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Proposals  for  an  Air  Construction  and  Training 
Department. — The  third  proposal  was  apparently  that 
embodied  in  a  scheme  which  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  June,  1915, 
but  of  which  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
detailed  particulars.  The  only  clue  to  its  nature  is 
that  given  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  17  May,  1916  : 10  “I  cannot  think  it 
difficult  myself,”  he  said,  “either  to  devise  or  to  bring 
into  operation  a  unified  organisation,  or  to  divide  on 
natural  and  well-defined  lines  the  services  of  training 
and  supply,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  tactical  employ¬ 
ment  of  units  afloat  and  in  the  field,  on  the  other.  I 
proposed  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  scheme  on  these  lines 
nearly  a  year  ago.”  Later,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Churchill  admitted  that  his  scheme 
had  been  put  forward  in  June,  1915,  after  he  had  left 
the  Admiralty.  “  I  really  do  not  understand  my 
right  honourable  and  gallant  friend,”  said  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.11  “  If  there  was  one  man  who,  if  an  Air  Ministry 
was  the  right  thing,  had  the  power  to  establish  it,  it  was 
my  right  honourable  and  gallant  friend.” 

Lord  Montagu’s  Project  of  1916. — The  amalga¬ 
mation  of  production  and  training  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  in  a  detailed 
project  of  reorganisation  which  he  brought  forward  in 
May,  1916.12  His  project  embraced  the  creation  of  an 
“  Imperial  Air  Service  ”  as  well  as  of  a  “  Board  of  Avia¬ 
tion,”  but  the  proposed  Air  Service  was  not  to  act 
independently  of  the  naval  and  military  commands  and 
the  Board  was  to  have  no  operational  control  over  it. 

The  Board  of  Aviation  was  to  consist  of  six  mem¬ 
bers  :  a  President  of  the  Board,  who  was  to  be  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  a  Vice-President  or  Parliamentary  Secretary, 
a  Chief  of  Naval  Aviation,  a  Chief  of  Military  Avia¬ 
tion,  a  Chief  of  Anti-Aircraft  Corps,  and  a  Director  of 
Research.  Other  heads  of  departments,  not  on  the 
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Board,  were  to  deal  with  Finance,  Construction,  and 
Supply  and  Contracts. 

“  The  Board  should  have  for  its  primary  object  the 
handing  over  of  trained  men  and  completed  machines 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy.”  No  power  of 
independent  operational  action  was  to  be  attributed  to 
it,  and  any  proposal  to  interfere  with  the  executive 
action  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was 
specifically  disclaimed.  The  Board  was  to  be,  in  fact, 
merely  a  Supply  Department  of  personnel  and  material, 
its  function  being  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  for  manned  aircraft.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  powers  of  discipline  and  command, 
but  only  until  the  personnel  were  handed  over  to  the 
army  and  the  navy.  The  control  and  disposal  of  an 
independent  air  force  were  not  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

Lord  Montagu’s  project,  as  published  in  The  Times, 
was  an  expansion  in  detail  of  proposals  which  he  had 
already  made  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  published  in  that  journal  on 
2  May,  1916.  In  the  interview  he  stated  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  at  present  to  attempt  so  drastic  a  change 
as  the  creation  of  a  “  Third  Arm.”  The  right  policy 
was  “  to  create  a  Board  of  Aviation  to  deal  with  supply, 
with  the  provision  of  machines  and  men  for  the  two 
Services,  but  not  to  have  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  Executive  either  at  home  or  overseas.” 

Lord  Montagu’s  scheme  was  rather  less  ambitious, 
it  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  than  the  proposals 
which  he  himself  had  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  preceding  February  and  March  and 
than  those  advocated  by  some  other  public  men  at 
this  time.  His  forecast  of  the  future  development  of 
the  air  service,  on  the  other  hand,  went  rather  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  12  September,  1916, 13  he 
foretold  that  “  after  the  war  we  shall  require  an  air 
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defence  all  round  our  2000  miles  of  coast,  and  in  some 
parts  the  stations  could  not  be  more  than  twenty  miles 
distant  from  one  another.  That  would  mean  a  perman¬ 
ent  force  of  20,000  aeroplanes,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
millions  .  .  .  and  a  force  of  160,000  officers  and  men.” 
With  this  forecast  one  may  compare  the  actual  strength 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force  eleven  years  later — in  1927 — 
namely,  700  odd  first-line  machines  and  a  little  over 
30,000  officers  and  men.  The  Air  Force  of  1927,  more¬ 
over,  is  not  wholly  nor  even  mainly  a  Home  Defence 
Force  ;  it  includes  the  personnel  and  machines  in  India, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Palestine,  Transjordan,  Malta,  Aden,  and 
Somaliland,  and  those  attached  to  the  Fleet  Air  Arm. 

The  project  of  reorganisation  which  Lord  Montagu 
then  proposed  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  and  not 
solely  academic  interest.  It  was  founded  on  a  principle 
which  still  has  its  champions.  The  fact  that,  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  the  responsible  Ministers  of  this  country 
decided  not  to  halt  at  the  half-way  house  which  the 
scheme  represented  is  evidence  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  did  not  meet  adequately  our  special  needs  in  time 
of  war. 

Proposals  for  a  Fully  Organised  Air  Ministry. — It 

is  noteworthy  that  the  fourth  or  last  of  the  proposals 
for  reorganisation  referred  to  in  pages  60-1  was  that 
which  received  the  widest  support  in  press  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1916.  It  is  evident  that  popular  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  a  strong  forward  policy  in  this  matter  and 
readier  than  the  Government  to  adopt  drastic  measures 
of  reform.  There  was  a  general  recognition,  instinctive 
and  intuitive,  on  the  part  of  the  more  thoughtful  men 
of  the  time  that  to  stop  at  unifying  production  and  train¬ 
ing  was  to  be  content  with  a  half-remedy  where  the 
real  need  was  for  something  deeper,  more  fundamental 
and  even  revolutionary,  something  which  went  to  the 
root  of  the  principles  of  war.  Nothing  short  of  a  new 
service  and  a  new  department  would  bring  about  the 
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change  of  heart  and  outlook  which  the  new  conditions 
made  essential. 

The  Press  Agitation. — One  could  quote  many  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  press  of  the  time  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  general  feeling.  It  must  suffice  to  select  a  few. 
As  early  as  6  February,  1916,  one  finds  the  Observer 
stating  in  a  leading  article  :  “  The  nation’s  strong 

opinion,  we  are  convinced,  is  that  there  should  be  in 
the  Government  an  Air  Minister  taking  charge  of  the 
whole  subject,  just  as  there  is  a  Naval  Minister  or  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.”  The  paper  went  on  to 
suggest  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  suitable  Air  Minister. 

Some  days  later  one  finds  the  Daily  Mail 14  stating 
that  “the  air  service  will  not  attain  the  highest  effici¬ 
ency — and  the  nation  should  be  content  with  nothing 
less — unless  it  is  under  a  Minister  responsible  for  air 
offence  and  air  defence  only,  who  will  not  be  the  play¬ 
thing  of  two  separate  and  overworked  Departments.” 
Air  defence  could  never  be  successful  so  long  as  “  the 
Air  Service  is  treated  as  a  ‘  side-show.’  ” 

On  the  same  day  (11  February,  1916)  The  Times 
devoted  a  leading  article  to  an  appeal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  concentrate  on  three  points  :  aggressive  air 
attack,  unity  of  control,  and  a  vigorous  development  of 
construction.  Unity  of  control,  it  admitted,  involved 
many  technical  difficulties  but  they  should  not  be 
insuperable. 

Again  on  13  February  the  Observer  declares  :  “  There 
must  be  a  Minister  for  the  Air  in  these  islands  just  as 
we  have  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or  a  Secretary 
for  War.  .  .  .  We  must  have  a  Minister  of  the  Air  to 
organise  the  mastery  of  the  air.” 

“It  is  instantly  necessary  to  appoint  an  Air 
Minister,”  stated  the  Daily  Mail  on  14  February. 
“  The  public  will  have  but  faint  hopes  of  seeing 
‘  preparedness  ’  in  all  vital  respects,”  said  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  21  February,  “  until  the  Air  Service  is 
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established  on  an  independent  footing  and  has  ceased 
to  be  the  double  step-child  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty.” 

Again  on  7  March  one  finds  The  Times  stating  : 
“  The  authorities  must  dismiss  from  their  minds  the 
idea  that  the  Air  Service  can  be  treated  any  longer  as 
a  kind  of  excrescence  of  the  other  services  ...  No 
changes  in  our  opinion  will  be  adequate  unless  and  until 
the  control  of  the  air  problem  as  a  whole  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  Department  presided  over  by  a 
strong  Minister  of  Cabinet  rank.”  “  We  need  more 
than  ever  a  Minister  of  the  Air,”  said  the  Observer  of 
2  April.  “  We  are  told  that  when  we  are  nearer  being 
in  a  position  to  create  a  Department  we  shall  easily 
get  the  man.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  to  appoint  the 
man  first  and  to  entrust  him  with  sufficient  powers 
would  be  the  best  way  of  speeding  up  the  creation  of 
the  Department.” 

A  Missed  Opportunity. — It  is  profitless  to  speculate 
about  the  “  might-have-been,”  but  two  statements  of 
fact  and  a  question  are  prompted  by  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  foregoing  extract.  First,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  was  unemployed  in  April,  1916.  Secondly, 
the  first  big  Handley-Page  bomber  left  its  shed  on 
18  December,  1915. 15  Would  the  end  of  the  war  have 
been  hastened  if  the  Government  had  taken  the  bold 
course  in  the  spring  of  1916  and  appointed  Mr.  Churchill 
Air  Minister,  charged  with  the  duty,  more  particularly, 
of  organising  powerful,  recurrent  raids  into  Germany  ? 

The  Navy  League’s  View. — The  press  agitation  of 
the  early  months  of  1916  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a 
“  newspaper  stunt.”  What  was  said  in  the  press  was 
said  not  less  emphatically  and  insistently  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  public  meetings.  It  was  endorsed  by 
responsible  and  patriotic  bodies  such  as  the  Navy 
League.  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  League,  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  on 
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28  April,  1916, 16  the  President,  Mr.  R.  Yerburgh,  after 
referring  to  the  recent  “  humiliating  ”  Zeppelin  raids, 
expressed  the  view  that  “  as  a  first  step  to  securing  the 
command  of  the  air,  we  must  have  an  independent 
Air  Minister,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet/’  His  words 
were  enthusiastically  applauded.  Other  public  assem¬ 
blages  made  a  similar  demand. 

The  Commons’  Debate  of  16  February,  1916. — The 
cause  of  reform  had  its  champions  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  On  16  February,  1916,  Mr.  Joynson- 
Hicks  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  reply 
to  the  King’s  speech,  regretting  the  absence  of  proposals 
for  “  placing  the  Air  Services  of  the  country  on  a  firmer 
and  stronger  basis.”  17  He  pressed  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Air  Minister  with  “  all  the  powers  of  the  Army 
Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  with  regard  to 
the  Air  Services.”  Under  the  Minister  there  should  be 
“  a  small  staff  of  good  men,  a  naval  airman,  an  army 
airman,  and  an  anti-aircraft  gunner.”  “  Sooner  or 
later,”  he  said,  “  the  control  of  both  services  must  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  one  man.”  18 

His  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ronald 
McNeill19  and  supported  by  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  Sir  Henry 
Dalziel,  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  Sir  John  Rolleston,  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth.  The  last-named  stated  that 
the  problem  “  will  never  be  adequately  met  until  there 
is  established  in  this  country  a  separate  Department, 
a  Ministry — I  care  not  what  you  call  it— which  has  sole 
charge  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  Air  Service  of 
this  country.”  20  Within  a  few  years,  possibly  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  believed  that  we  should  have 
such  a  Department,  ranking  equally  with  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Admission. — The  sense  of  the 
House  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  amendment  and  only 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  promise  of  a  further  and  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  debate  of  the  question  averted  a  division. 

5* 
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Mr.  Bonar  Law  admitted  that  the  Government  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  Air  Service.  “  It  is  quite  true,”  he 
said,21  “  that  there  has  been  competition  between  the 
two  services  and  that  there  is  waste  in  that  way.” 
Mr.  Tennant,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
announced  that  a  joint  naval  and  military  committee 
would  be  formed  to  collaborate  in  and  co-ordinate 
the  supply  and  design  of  materiel  for  the  two  Air 
Services.22  Further  reference  is  made  to  this  committee 
below. 

The  Lords’  Debate  of  17  February,  1916. — Next 
day,  17  February,  1916,  the  question  was  raised  also 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne, 
who  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  Air  Minister  to 
be  responsible  for  home  defence  against  air  attack  and 
for  carrying  aerial  warfare  into  the  enemy’s  country.23 
Under  him  there  should  be  a  “  Thinking  Department  ” 
and  a  Board  consisting  of  naval,  military,  technical, 
and  manufacturing  experts.24  It  would  be  his  business 
to  decide  as  regards  the  types  of  machines  to  be  con¬ 
structed  and  how  they  could  be  procured,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  taking  the  offensive  in  the  air.  Except 
from  Lord  Harris,  no  great  support  was  received  on  this 
occasion  by  Lord  Oranmore  for  his  proposals.  Lord 
Harris  favoured  the  idea  of  a  separate  Air  Department. 
“  One  remembers,”  he  said,25  “  that  it  is  only  some 
200  or  300  years  ago  that  the  Navy  was  practically 
under  the  command  of  the  Army.  By  degrees  it  threw 
off  the  military  shackles  and  became  an  independent 
Department  because  the  element  was  different.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  some  people  should  think  that 
it  would  be  wiser  if  eventually  we  had  a  Department 
dealing  with  war  in  the  air.  ...  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  aircraft  warfare  is  going  to  increase,  and  it  looks 
extremely  probable  that  it  will,  it  will  be  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  there  will  have  to  be  a  Department  for 
that  kind  of  warfare,  independent  of  the  Department 
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that  looks  after  war  on  land  and  the  Department  that 
looks  after  war  on  the  sea.” 

Lord  Kitchener,  who  replied  for  the  Government,26 
addressed  himself  to  explaining  the  existing  system 
of  home  defence  against  air  raids  and  did  not  deal  with 
the  wider  question  raised  by  Lord  Oranmore  and  Lord 
Harris. 

The  Lords’  Debate  of  9  March,  1916. — The  subject 
came  under  discussion  again  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
9  March,  1916,  when  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  asked 
that  a  separate  Ministry  should  be  created  to  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  air  warfare.27  He  admitted  that 
the  difficulties  were  very  great.  Opposition  was  bound 
to  come  from  the  two  great  fighting  services  to  any 
proposal  for  a  unified  Air  Service.  But  he  believed  that 
such  a  service  must  come.  It  was  true  that  to  swap 
horses  while  crossing  a  stream  was  bad  policy,  “  but 
if  the  horse  you  are  on  is  drowning,  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  the  other.”  28  The  present  position  was 
“  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.”  At  the  front  the  Germans 
had  aeroplanes  which  could  fly  faster  and  ascend  more 
quickly  than  ours.29  At  home  we  had  had  something 
like  twenty-five  raids  by  Zeppelins  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.30 

Lord  Montagu’s  Appeal. — Our  motto,  he  held, 
should  be  “  One  element,  one  service.”  31  “  The  Air 

Service  will  in  a  short  time  be  of  such  a  magnitude 
and  so  important  to  the  country  that  this  will  be  the 
inevitable  result,  whether  the  Government  give  us  any 
hope  of  appointing  a  separate  body  immediately  or 
whether  it  is  to  come  in  a  year  or  two,  either  during  or 
after  the  war.  .  .  .  The  real  difficulty  at  the  moment 
is  said  to  be  that  you  might,  by  carrying  out  my  pro¬ 
posal,  produce  confusion  in  a  time  of  war.  I  believe 
that  the  possibilities  of  confusion  are  exaggerated.”  32 

Later  in  his  speech  Lord  Montagu  claimed  for  the 
Air  Service  a  position  co-equal  with  that  of  either  of  the 
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older  services.33  “  I  think  the  country  must  get  into 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Air  Service  not  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  as  a  great 
Service  which  must  establish  traditions  of  its  own 
and  to  which  we  will  have  to  look  in  future  years 
largely  for  the  defence  of  this  country.  It  took  many 
years  before  the  value  of  sea  power  was  realised  ;  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  value  of  air  power  is 
realised.”  “  Let  it  be  one  Service,”  he  said  ;  “  by  all 
means  with  two  branches,  but  one  Service  for  one 
element.”  34 

Lord  Haldane’s  Doubts. — Lord  Montagu’s  plea  was 
supported  by  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne  35  (who  stated 
that  his  demand  of  17  February  for  an  Air  Minister 
“  did  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the  noble 
and  gallant  Field-Marshal  who  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  ”),  and  was  subjected  by  Lord  Haldane 
to  a  kind  of  Socratic  analysis.36  What  exactly,  asked 
Lord  Haldane,  was  the  new  Minister  to  administer  ? 
What  would  Admiral  Jellicoe  say  if  his  air  scouts  were 
not  in  the  naval  service  ?  Confusion  would  be  only 
worse  confounded  if  we  had  three  services  instead  of 
two.  Yet  even  Lord  Haldane  admitted  that  a  Ministry 
of  limited  functions — one  dealing  with  construction — 
might  be  necessary  in  time  ; 37  but  a  good  deal  of 
“  violent  thinking  ”  was  needed  first.38 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  Reply. — Lord  Lansdowne’s  reply 
for  the  Government  was  again  unsympathetic  on  the 
whole.  “  Unless  I  am  mistaken,”  he  said,39  “  the  Air 
Service  must  always  be  to  a  great  extent  ancillary  to 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Navy 
will  always  insist  on  having  an  Air  Service  of  its  own.” 
Imperfections  existed,  he  admitted,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  remove  them  was  to 
appoint  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  deal  with  them.40  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  finality 
in  such  matters,  and  he  did  not  exclude  the  possibility 
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of  further  developments  from  the  organisation  which 
was  being  set  up.41 

The  Derby  Air  Committee. — That  organisation,  he 
explained,42  was  a  joint  War  Air  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Derby,  who  was  not  in  the  Cabinet 
but  would  be  in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  it. 
The  Committee  would  have  a  free  hand  to  deal  with 
questions  of  design,  of  production,  and  of  distribution. 
“  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Committee  to  ensure 
that  the  manufacture,  supply,  and  distribution  of 
material  required  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
aerial  warfare  laid  down  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.”43 
It  would  have  no  executive  functions.  It  was,  in  fact, 
though  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  expressly  say  so, 
merely  an  advisory  interdepartmental  Committee  of 
the  usual  innocuous  kind.  A  Committee  “  to  arbitrate 
between  the  claims  of  the  two  Services,”  was  Major 
Baird’s  description  of  it  at  a  later  date  ; 44  and,  it  might 
have  been  added,  a  Committee  which  could  “  arbitrate  ” 
to  its  heart’s  content  but  had  no  power  to  enforce  its 
awards.  Its  brief  and  inglorious  subsequent  career  was 
a  more  eloquent  commentary  upon  its  inherent  defects 
than  any  critical  analysis  could  be.  It  was  a  make-shift 
arrangement  which  really  satisfied  nobody.  “  The 
Government  should  not  assume,”  said  The  Times  of 
25  February,  1916,  “  that  their  expedient  of  a  Committee 
has  diminished  the  misgivings  of  the  public.” 

Lord  Derby  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  new 
Committee  without  pay.  This  was  stated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Bethell  on  24  February,  1916. 45  The  other 
members  were  Lord  Montagu,  Rear-Admiral  C.  L. 
Vaughan-Lee,  Commander  Murray  F.  Sueter,  C.B., 
R.N.,  and  Commander  E.  F.  Briggs,  D.S.O.,  R.N.,  for 
the  Admiralty;  Lieut. -General  Sir  David  Henderson, 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  and  Colonel  E.  L.  Ellington,  C.M.G., 
for  the  War  Office;  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and 
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Lieut. -Colonel  L.  Storr,  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  as  secretaries. 

The  Lords’  Debate  of  15  March,  1916. — In  a  further 
debate  in  the  Lords  on  15  March,  1916,  Lord  Derby 
gave  some  further  particulars  of  the  Committee’s 
nature  and  work.  After  pointing  out  that  it  was  an 
interdepartmental  Committee,  that  it  did  not  frame 
policy  and  that  it  had  no  executive  functions,46  he 
said  :  “I  feel  that  this  Committee  is  only  the  beginning 
of  what  may  be  a  very  large  departure  in  this  King¬ 
dom.”  47  His  words  were  echoed  by  Lord  Montagu, 
who  stated  : 48  “I  feel  with  him  [Lord  Derby]  that  it 
[the  Committee]  should  be  the  nucleus  of  something 
much  larger  which  should  be  able  to  do  more  than  the 
present  Committee  is  doing.”  It  is  not  difficult  to 
read  a  note  of  dissatisfaction  underlying  these  state¬ 
ments  of  the  two  peers. 

The  Resignations  of  Lords  Derby  and  Montagu. — 

Both  resigned  from  the  Committee  in  a  few  weeks. 
Lord  Montagu  announced  the  resignations  in  a  speech 
at  Birmingham  on  12  April,  1916. 49  “  After  sitting 

on  the  War  Air  Committee  during  a  few  meetings,” 
he  said,  “  I  found  we  had  no  real  power.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  no  executive  power,  and  I  felt,  and  Lord 
Derby  felt,  that  it  was  perhaps  lulling  the  public  into 
a  sense  of  false  security,  and  I  for  one  determined 
not  to  be  made  use  of  for  such  a  purpose.”  He  had 
joined  the  Committee,  he  stated,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  develop  into  a  Board  of  Aviation  and  later  into 
a  Ministry  of  Aviation.  The  existing  organisation  was 
a  hopeless  one.  “  Is  it  possible,”  he  asked,  “  to  go 
on  running  the  air  defence  of  the  country  by  two  and 
sometimes  three  Departments,  without  any  link  but 
with  traditional  jealousies  existing  between  them  ?  ” 
“  Let  us  have  a  properly  constituted  Department  to 
deal  with  all  questions  which  affect  the  output  of  men 
and  of  machines  for  the  use  of  the  fighting  forces.”  It 
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was  quite  practicable  even  in  war-time,  he  held,  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Aviation  and  even  to  create  an 
Imperial  Air  Service. 

Lord  Derby  explained  his  reasons  for  resignation 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  23  May,  1916. 50  “  My 

powers  as  regards  an  Air  Ministry,”  he  said,  “  were 
nil,  except  to  the  extent  of  preventing  overlapping. 
.  .  .  Beyond  that  we  had  absolutely  no  power  whatever. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  were,  so  to  speak, 
serving  under  a  false  flag,  and  that  it  was  much  better 
to  resign,  as  my  noble  friend  and  I  did,  and  let  the 
Government  consider  the  desirability,  indeed  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  forming  a  Board  with  far  greater  powers.” 
Lord  Montagu  on  the  same  occasion  stated  51  that  he 
had  joined  the  Committee  thinking  that  “  it  was  going 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  something  bigger,”  but  “  I  found 
it  impossible  that  it  ever  should  become  what  I  desired 
it  should  become.”  Both  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Montagu  were  reticent  upon  the  subject  of  the  precise 
quarter  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Committee’s  powers  arose.  Some  light  was 
thrown  upon  this  matter  subsequently  by  Lord  Syden¬ 
ham.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  9  April,  1917,  he 
referred  to  “  the  wrecking  of  Lord  Derby’s  Committee 
by  the  Admiralty  ”  in  1916. 

The  Reason  for  the  Committee's  Failure. — Why  was 
it  that  this  unhappy  fate  overtook  the  Government’s 
first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  air  organisa¬ 
tion  ?  The  problem  was  the  prevention  of  overlapping 
and  competition  between  the  naval  and  military  Air 
Services,  and  primcl  facie  it  should  have  been  soluble 
in  some  such  way  as  that  which  was  actually  tried. 
The  situation  was  that  the  supply  of  aeronautical 
material  was  limited  and,  to  make  it  “go  round,” 
some  method  of  apportionment  of  it  between  the 
services  had  to  be  devised.  Some  abatement  of  the 
demands  of  each,  some  measure  of  give-and-take,  was 
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obviously  necessary  in  the  national  interests  as  a  whole. 
Those  interests  would  naturally  be  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  by  the  authorities  whose  concurrence  was  re¬ 
quired  in  any  apportionment,  namely,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  the  Army  Council.  Both  these  high 
authorities  would  be  aware  that,  given  the  situation 
which  existed,  departmental  intransigence  was  not 
only  unpatriotic  but,  in  their  own  interests,  unwise. 
Both  might  have  been  expected  to  try  to  make  the  best 
of  a  system  under  which  some  independent  mediator  or 
arbitrator  apportioned  the  available  supply,  not  by  way 
of  decision  but  by  way  of  recommendation — but  recom¬ 
mendation  which  the  Government  meant  normally  to 
be  as  effective  as  a  decision,  for  otherwise  the  system 
would  not  have  been  instituted  at  all.  To  accept  such 
a  system  was,  from  the  departments’  own  point  of 
view,  the  best  policy  ;  its  failure  was  likely  to  involve, 
and  did  actually  involve,  the  curtailment  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  which  they  prized.  Yet,  in  the  event,  the 
advisory  system  proved  itself  an  utter  failure. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  of 
administrative  authorities  to  take  a  strict  view  of  their 
responsibilities,  to  stand  on  the  letter  of  their  rights 
and  to  regard  any  surrender  as  a  betrayal  of  their 
trust.  Like  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  apocryphal 
sermon  they  feel  themselves  sometimes  constrained  to 
do  in  their  official  capacity  that  which,  in  their  private 
capacity,  they  would  scorn  to  do.  They,  after  all,  are 
the  responsible  authorities  ;  they  are  answerable  if 
things  go  wrong  in  their  sphere.  Their  responsibility 
is  not  shifted  when  another  body,  to  whose  demands 
they  have  the  right  to  say  No,  is  set  up  alongside  them 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  would  be  sheer  weakness 
not  to  say  No  when  compliance  would,  they  feel,  be 
detrimental  to  their  charge.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
mediating  body  is  specifically  charged  with  giving  a 
decision.  Then,  the  original  responsibility  is  definitely 
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discharged  ;  a  new  executive  authority,  established  by 
the  Government,  has  given  an  order  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  others,  after  protest  if  necessary,  to  comply. 

The  Derby  Air  Committee  a  Forlorn  Hope. — The 
Derby  Air  Committee,  like  the  Derby  recruiting  scheme, 
was  a  gallant  effort  to  shore  up  the  collapsing  voluntary 
system.  It  aimed  at  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  air  services  by  setting  up  between  them  a  machinery 
of  co-ordination  which  depended  for  its  working  upon 
mutual  good-will  and  co-operation.  The  attempt  failed 
but  it  was  not  at  once  abandoned.  It  was  tried  again 
in  the  shape  of  the  Curzon  Air  Board,  which  was  only 
the  Derby  Committee  in  a  modified  form.  The  failure 
of  the  two  experiments  proved  that,  as  in  the  sphere 
of  recruitment,  so  in  that  of  air  administration,  nothing 
short  of  compulsion  would  suffice.  A  co-ordinating 
authority  with  executive  powers,  hardening  gradually 
into  a  full  administrative  department,  was  proved  by 
sad  experience  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  successful  organisation  of  the  Air  Services. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CURZON  AIR  BOARD. 

The  Secret  History  of  1916.— When  one  comes  to 
the  story  of  the  Curzon  Air  Board  one  is  met  by  the 
difficulty  that  there  is  behind  it  the  inner  story  of  a 
great  interdepartmental  conflict  which  it  would  be  a 
falsifying  of  history  to  ignore  but  of  which  a  full  account 
cannot  yet  be  given.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  trying  to  write  contemporary  history.  There  is  a 
countervailing  advantage  in  being  close  to  the  facts 
recorded,  but  that  advantage  is  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantage  that  the  spirit  which  gave  those 
facts  the  breath  of  life,  the  motives  of  the  actors,  the 
hidden  impulses,  ambitions,  fears  which  lay  behind 
the  ostensible  reason  and  the  declared  purpose  cannot 
be  known  so  fully,  analysed  so  critically  or  discussed 
so  freely  as  they  can  be  when  a  generation  or  two  have 
passed.  Secret  official  papers  cannot  yet  be  quoted  ; 
the  private  memoirs  and  other  personal  documents 
which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  character  and  person¬ 
ality  and  thus  illuminate  history  are  not  yet  at  a  writer’s 
service  ;  the  truth  in  its  nakedness  cannot  yet  be  told 
while  the  main  actors  in  the  political  drama  survive. 
A  writer  who  is  neither  callous  enough  nor  powerful 
enough  to  disregard  all  human  feelings  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  must  observe  the  rule  de  viventibus  nil  nisi 
bonum. 

The  Probable  Explanation  of  the  Action  Taken. — 

It  is  only  by  making  allowance  for  the  existence  behind 
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the  scenes  of  a  great  deal  of  real  but  unrecorded  history 
that  one  can  understand  the  events  now  in  question. 
Otherwise  they  are  entirely  inconsequent  and  illogical. 
One  has  to  premise  the  clash  in  the  background  of 
certain  powerful  interests  which  it  was  necessary  to 
reconcile,  now,  by  an  actual  compromise,  now,  by  a 
formula,  that  is,  in  effect,  by  resort  to  manipulative 
dexterity  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature.  That  was 
apparently  why,  when  the  Derby  Committee  broke 
down,  the  same  kind  of  organisation  was  re-established 
under  the  grandiloquent  title  of  an  “  Air  Board.”  It 
was  not  a  Board  any  more  than  the  Derby  Committee 
had  been  one,  but  public  opinion  then  demanded  a 
change  ;  so  a  change  was  made — in  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  powerful  departmental  interests  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  change  ;  so  no  change  was 
made — in  substance. 

Then,  in  December,  1916,  the  position  was  reversed. 
The  Government  had  by  now  been  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  real  change  and  not  merely  the  nominal 
one  of  seven  months  before  was  necessary.  The  de¬ 
partmental  interests  were  still  strong  but  not  so  strong 
as  they  had  been  in  the  spring  ;  they  were  so  far 
weakened  that  they  could  be  placated  by  the  device  of 
wrapping  up  well  the  real  and  important  alteration 
which  was  in  fact  made.  The  Board  that  had  not 
been  a  Board  became  a  true  Board,  in  fact,  a  real 
Ministry  of  limited  functions  ;  but  it  was,  very  care¬ 
fully,  not  called  a  Ministry.  It  was  still  called  a  Board, 
and  its  true  character  was  either  not  correctly  repre¬ 
sented  to  or  was  improperly  understood  even  by  some 
of  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Bill  in  which  legis¬ 
lative  authority  was  sought  for  the  new  powers.  At 
any  rate,  statements  were  made  in  both  Houses  to  the 
effect  that  the  new  (Cowdray)  Board  was  the  old 
(Curzon)  Board  on  a  statutory  basis.  It  was  really 
something  much  more  than  that,  but  the  point  passed. 
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It  was  in  any  case  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  see  just  how 
the  new  Board  differed  from  the  old,  unless  one  went 
into  the  question  more  thoroughly  than  people  immersed 
in  the  mass  of  other  pressing  business  could  go.  In 
this  way  a  fundamental  change  of  organisation  was 
brought  about  in  a  manner  which  facilitated  its  accept¬ 
ance  by  those  who  might  otherwise  have  resisted  it. 

The  Term  “Board”  an  Elastic  One. — The  term 
“Board”  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  vague  and 
consequently,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  very  service¬ 
able,  in  others,  a  very  dangerous  word.  It  may  mean 
almost  anything.  It  was  fortunately  discarded  from 
use  in  relation  to  the  air  administration  of  this  country 
when  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Bill  was  passed ; 
but  it  came  very  near  not  being  discarded.  The  first 
draft  of  that  Bill  provided  for  an  “  Air  Board  ”  with 
full  administrative  powers  ;  it  was  only  on  a  redraft 
that  the  term  “  Air  Council  ”  was  substituted.  The 
escape  was  a  providential  one.  Remembering  it,  one 
is  inclined  to  echo  a  famous  saying  and  to  murmur 
to  oneself,  very  humbly  and  thankfully,  whenever  one 
thinks  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of 
Trade,  “  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  the  Air 
Council.” 

The  Origin  of  the  Curzon  Board. — The  Curzon  Air 
Board  arose  out  of  a  report  which  Lord  Curzon  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Cabinet  in  April,  1916.  The  Derby 
Committee  having  “  failed  to  present  an  agreed  Re¬ 
port  ”  (according  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  March, 
1922), 1  Mr.  Asquith  asked  Lord  Curzon  to  make  one  ; 
and  on  19  April,  1916, 2  Mr.  Asquith  stated  in  the  House 
that  Lord  Curzon’s  report,  recommending  large  changes 
in  organisation,  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  evident  from  what  is  known  of  Lord 
Curzon’s  views  and  from  what  was  actually  done  as  a 
result  of  the  report,  that  the  Cabinet’s  decision  repre- 
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sen  ted  a  compromise  between  Lord  Curzon ’s  proposals 
and  the  demands  of  the  Service  Departments,  and  one 
which  sided  rather  with  the  Departments  than  with 
Lord  Curzon. 

The  Commons’  Debate  of  17  May,  1916. — The  de¬ 
cision  took  shape  in  the  Curzon  Air  Board,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  which  was  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  17  May  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
23  and  24  May,  1916.  The  occasion  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Commons  was  the  debate  on  Mr.  Joynson- 
Hick’s  motion  pressing  the  Government  “  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  make  adequate  provision  for  a  powerful 
Air  Service.”  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  asked  for  the  creation 
of  a  unified  Air  Service.  “  What  we  want,”  he  said,3 
“  is  somebody  who  will  take  charge  of  the  Services, 
who  will  amalgamate  them  and  who  will  prevent 
friction,  for  friction  does  go  on  at  the  present  time. 
We  want  somebody  who  will  prevent  competition  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  machines.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
want  Committees,  and  we  do  not  want  a  man  of  the 
eminence  of  Lord  Curzon  sitting  as  chairman  of  a 
Committee,  perhaps  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and 
thereby  wasting  his  time,  in  the  same  way  that  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Montagu  wasted  their  time  when  they 
were  on  that  Committee.  Personally  I  desire  to  guard 
myself  from  supposing  that  Lord  Curzon  would  not 
make  an  efficient  Air  Minister.  The  question  is  whether 
he  is  going  to  have  the  power  which  will  make  him  an 
efficient  Air  Minister.” 

Mr.  Churchill’s  View. — Mr.  Churchill  was  no  less 
emphatic.  “  I  agree,”  he  said,4  “  that  a  complete 
amalgamation  may  not  be  possible  at  a  single  stroke, 
but  the  formation  of  an  Air  Department  with  real 
responsibility  and  real  powers  is  an  urgent  and  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary.  No  one  can  doubt  that  ulti¬ 
mately — and  the  sooner  the  better — the  Air  Service 
should  be  one  unified,  permanent  branch  of  Imperial 
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defence,  composed  exclusively  of  men  who  will  not 
think  of  themselves  as  soldiers,  sailors,  or  civilians, 
but  as  airmen,  as  servants  of  the  new  arm,  as  servants 
of  an  arm  which,  possibly,  at  no  distant  date  may  be 
the  dominating  arm  of  war.” 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Statement. — The  Government  pre¬ 
ferred  to  progress  by  stages.  They  decided  to  set  up 
an  “  Air  Board  ”  which,  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  might 
prove  the  nucleus  of  a  future  Air  Ministry.  “  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,”  he  said,5  “  even  if  I  believed  that 
an  Air  Ministry  was  the  right  thing  in  the  end — I  think 
an  Air  Ministry  may  come  out  of  it — I  should  say  the 
right  way  to  get  it  is  to  make  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind  [the  Air  Board],  to  let  it  grow  and  to  practically 
let  it  absorb  more  and  more  the  work  of  the  Air  Services. 
That  is  my  belief.  That  is  the  proposal.”  “  More  and 
more,”  he  said  later,6  “  this  new  body  will  have  allo¬ 
cated  to  it  all  the  duties,  so  far  as  they  can  be  per¬ 
formed,  even  of  an  Air  Ministry.  That  is  the  object 
of  the  proposal.” 

The  objection  to  the  immediate  creation  of  an  Air 
Ministry,  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  view,  was  one  not  of 
principle  but  of  expediency,  of  practical  considerations. 
The  difficulty  of  “  starting  a  new  service  and  uprooting 
everything  ”  was  obvious.  “  Even  although  the  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  greater  later  on,”  he  stated,7  “I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  who  will  doubt  that  during 
the  period  of  transition,  when  you  are  doing  away  with 
the  old  arrangements,  the  result  will  be  that  the  service 
will  suffer  for  the  time  being.  In  this  war  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  it  suffer  even  for  the  time  being.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Addendum. — Another  reason 
which  weighed  with  the  Government  and  influenced 
its  decision  at  this  time  was  given  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  about  six  years  later.  Co-ordination 
rather  than  combination  of  the  two  services,  he  stated 
in  the  House  on  16  March,  1922, 8  was  tried  at  first 
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because  “  it  was  clear  that  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  air  would  be  of  a 
definitely  naval  or  military  character/'  But  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  co-ordination  proved,  he  admitted,  an 
utter  failure. 

Mr.  Tennant’s  Forecast. — The  Government’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Board  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Tennant,9  and  the  substance  of  his  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  Board’s  composition  and  functions  is 
embodied  in  the  particulars  given  later  in  this  chapter. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  his  forecast  of  the  possible 
future  development  of  the  organisation  which  was  being 
established.  The  Board,  he  stated,10  would  “  charge 
itself  with  larger  and  wider  questions  of  thinking  out 
the  possibility  of  developing  its  own  body,  possibly 
with  a  regular  Department  under  it,  such  as  has  been 
suggested  in  various  quarters  of  the  House — what  is 
called  an  Air  Ministry.”  “  It  has  been  thought,”  he 
added,  “  that  during  the  process  of  a  Great  War  the 
difficulty  and  the  dislocation  and  friction  involved  in 
setting  up  an  Air  Ministry  now  would  be  too  great  for 
us  to  embark  on.” 

It  is  not  amiss  here  to  observe  that  the  difficulty, 
dislocation,  friction  feared  by  Mr.  Tennant  had  all  to  be 
faced  in  the  end  and  an  Air  Ministry  and  an  Air  Force 
created  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  War.  It  may  all  have 
to  be  faced  again,  perhaps  under  far  more  difficult 
conditions,  if  the  counsels  of  writers  like  “  Neon  ”  11 
are  heeded  and  the  organisation  which  was  established 
in  1917-18  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  Criticism. — Mr.  Churchill  criticised 12 
the  Government’s  proposal  as  “a  mere  attempt  to 
parry  the  demand  for  an  Air  Ministry  by  setting  up 
another  Advisory  Committee,  with  Lord  Curzon,  in¬ 
stead  of  Lord  Derby,  at  its  head.”  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
submitted,13  however,  that  no  better  plan  was  available, 
and  the  motion  was  not  pressed  to  a  division. 
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The  Lords’  Debate  of  23-24  May,  1916. — The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  creation  of  the  new  Board  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  23  and  24  May,  1916,  when 
Lord  Montagu’s  motion  in  favour  of  a  unified  air  organi¬ 
sation  was  debated.  Lord  Montagu  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
had  long  pleaded.  "  Eventually,”  he  said,14  “  a  fully- 
fledged  Air  Ministry  must  come  out  of  this  ;  and  when 
that  Ministry  comes — and  I  think  it  will  come  much 
sooner  than  most  people  think — it  will  come  owing 
partly  to  the  efforts  of  myself  and  people  who  think 
like  me,  but  it  will  come  also  from  the  inevitable  pres¬ 
sure  of  circumstances,  because  the  more  you  see  of  this 
war  the  more  you  realise  that  it  is  the  combats  in  the 
air  and  what  aircraft  can  do  that  may  decide  it.”  “  The 
immense  growth  of  aircraft  in  all  directions,”  he  said 
a  little  later,15  “  will  compel  the  creation  of  a  new 
Department.  ...  If  you  do  not  organise  properly  I 
tell  you  that  before  the  end  of  the  war,  certainly 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here,  this  country  will 
live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dread  of  air  raids  taking 
place,  which  may  bring  death  and  destruction  to  your 
borders.  ...  I  am  confident  that  if  we  realise  this  peril 
now,  the  Air  Minister  of  the  future  will  have  an  easier 
task  than  the  noble  Earl  [Curzon]  has  now.” 

Lord  Derby’s  View. — Lord  Montagu’s  motion  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Milner  and  supported  by  Lord  Derby, 
who  doubted  only  whether  the  change  proposed  could 
be  made  at  the  present  moment.  “  I  see  the  goal 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at,”  he  said,16  “  but  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  whether  we  could  arrive  actually  at  it  at  the 
present  moment  without  disorganising  the  two  services 
to  such  an  extent  as  perhaps  to  nullify  the  advantage 
that  might  be  gained.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that 
eventually  the  Air  Service  is  going  to  play  the  most 
important  part,  I  will  not  say  in  this  war,  but  in  the 
future  defence  of  our  Empire.  ...  I  wish  to  see 
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amalgamation  into  one  service,  with  perhaps  the  two 
wings  in  a  way  kept  apart — the  Army  and  the  Navy.” 

Lord  Grimthorpe’s  View. — Lord  Galway  and  Lord 
Grimthorpe  supported  the  views  expressed  by  Lord 
Montagu  and  Lord  Derby.  Lord  Grimthorpe  referred 
to  “  the  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a 
separate  Air  Service.”  “  In  the  infancy  of  the  Air 
Service,”  he  said,17  “it  was  quite  right  that  it  should 
be  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  it 
has  now  grown  so  rapidly  to  man’s  estate  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  should  set  up  an  establishment  of  its 
own.”  “It  is  borne  strongly  on  my  mind,”  he  said 
later,18  “  from  conversing  with  officers  who  understand 
all  the  conditions  of  the  service,  that  it  will  never 
reach  a  high  standard  so  long  as  it  remains  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  service.  It  must  be  a  separate  service  governed 
by  a  body  untrammelled  by  ideas  and  thought  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  traditions  of  a  service  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  Air,  and  it  must  have  freedom  to  appoint 
to  high  command  officers  of  approved  competence,  so 
that  they  can  use  their  training  and  ability  to  the  best 
advantage.” 

Lord  Curzon’s  Statement. — Lord  Curzon,  replying 
for  the  Government,  explained  the  reasons  why  the 
Government  preferred  for  the  present  to  adopt  a  less 
ambitious  scheme  than  the  creation  of  an  Air  Ministry, 
but  at  the  same  time  showed  clearly  that  in  his  view,  at 
least,  such  a  scheme  must  be  realised  in  time.  He 
referred  19  to  the  reluctance  of  the  two  Departments — 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office — to  undertake  in 
the  middle  of  a  big  war  so  great  a  change  as  that  which 
would  have  been  involved  in  the  creation  of  an  Air 
Service.  They  were  not  prepared  to  surrender  a  service 
which  was  interwoven  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  their 
existence  and  which  had  played  a  great  part  in  their 
operations.  The  difficulties  of  setting  up  a  new  De¬ 
partment  would  have  been  immense  :  difficulties  of 
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organisation,  of  supply,  of  pay  and  discipline.  The 
task  of  overcoming  them  would  have  exercised  a  dis¬ 
turbing  influence. 

Having  explained  the  difficulties,  he  went  on  to 
add  :  20  “I  would  like  to  add  for  myself  that  I  think 
such  an  Air  Department  is  likely  to  come.  I  see  before 
myself,  before  many  years  have  passed — it  may  be 
even  sooner — I  paint  to  myself  a  dream  of  a  single 
service  under  a  single  head,  under  a  single  roof,  with 
a  single  organisation.  Such  a  unification  I  cannot 
believe  to  be  beyond  the  administrative  genius  of  our 
race.”  For  the  moment,  however,  the  Government  had 
decided  upon  the  less  ambitious  alternative  in  the  shape 
of  an  Air  Board.  But  that  Board  would  hold  the  fuller 
consummation  in  view.  The  Government  would  ex¬ 
plore  the  ground  and  examine  the  possibilities  of  the 
larger  question.  “  In  the  further  background  will 
always  be  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  possibility 
at  a  future  date  of  creating  a  single  Department  under 
a  single  Minister,  which  was  so  strongly  advocated  by 
my  noble  friend.”  21 

Lord  Northclifife’s  Prophecy. — It  is  noteworthy  that 
Lord  Northcliffe,  in  one  of  his  rare  interventions  in 
debate,  similarly  drew  attention  to  the  probability 
that  the  new  Air  Board  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  more  important  organisation.  “  I  am  sure,”  he  said,22 
“  that  this  somewhat  shadowy  Board  must  develop  into 
an  Air  Ministry.” 

Lord  Sydenham’s  View. — Lord  Sydenham  who,  as 
a  member-elect  of  the  new  Board,  might  have  been 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  did  not  do  so,  but 
he  had  already  made  his  own  views  on  the  question 
clear  in  a  contribution  to  The  Times  of  28  March, 
1916.  In  this  he  drew  attention  to  the  “confusion, 
waste,  and  ill-ordered  progress  ”  which  the  divided  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Air  Services  produced  under  the  existing 
system.  “  The  principal  uses  of  the  Air  Service,”  he 
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wrote,  “  cannot  be  secured  by  such  means.  It  must  be 
able  to  act  as  a  separate  arm,  handled  independently 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  by  its  own  commanders 
under  the  direct  orders  of  Government.  It  must 
create  its  own  school  of  scientific  thought,  developing 
systems  of  strategy  and  tactics  which  may  differ  as 
much  from  naval  and  military  systems  as  these  differ 
from  each  other.  The  consummate  admiral  cannot 
also  be  a  consummate  general,  and  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  either  to  master  all  the  problems  of  the 
air.  ...  It  follows  that  the  Air  Service  can  attain 
to  full  efficiency  only  if  it  is  the  sole  concern  of  a 
responsible  Department  of  State.  .  .  .  Airmen  must 
specialise  and  concentrate  upon  their  peculiar  duties 
from  the  first.” 

The  Composition  of  the  Air  Board. — The  Air  Board 
which  was  thus  established  under  Lord  Curzon’s  chair¬ 
manship  consisted  also  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Major  J.  L. 
Baird,  M.P.,  and  four  service  members — Rear-Admiral 
F.  C.  T.  Tudor,  C.B.,  and  Rear-Admiral  C.  L.  Vaughan- 
Lee,  the  Third  Sea  Lord  and  the  Director  of  Air 
Services,  respectively,  at  the  Admiralty,  and  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  David  Henderson,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  and 
Major-General  W.  S.  Brancker,  the  Director-General 
of  Military  Aeronautics  and  the  Director  of  Air  Organi¬ 
sation,  respectively,  at  the  War  Office.  The  secretary 
was  Sir  H.  Paul  Harvey,  who,  originally  a  War  Office 
official,  had  lately  been  serving  as  Chief  Auditor, 
National  Insurance  Audit  Department,  and  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  was  Commander  R.  M.  Groves,  R.N. 
The  office  of  the  Board  was  at  19  Carlton  House 
Terrace. 

The  Functions  of  the  Board. — The  functions  of  the 
Board  were  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  17  May,  1916  : — 23 

To  discuss  matters  of  general  policy  in  regard  to 
the  air  and,  in  particular,  combined  operations  of  the 
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naval  and  military  Air  Services,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  thereon  ; 
to  discuss  and  make  recommendations  (to  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office)  regarding  the  types  of  machines 
required  for  the  naval  and  military  services,  the  presi¬ 
dent  being  empowered  to  refer  to  the  War  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet  any  refusal  by  the  Admiralty  or  War 
Office  to  act  upon  the  Board’s  recommendation  ;  to 
organise  and  co-ordinate  the  supply  of  material  and  to 
prevent  competition  between  the  two  Departments  ; 
to  organise  a  system  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on 
air  problems  between  the  two  services  and  such  re¬ 
lated  bodies  as  the  (Naval)  Board  of  Inventions  and 
Research,  the  Inventions  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics,  and 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  The  Board  was  to 
have  no  executive  authority,  Mr.  Tennant  added  in 
reply  to  an  enquiry  by  Mr.  Churchill. 

The  Curzon  Air  Board’s  Chequered  Career. — The 
Curzon  Air  Board  had  a  longer  life  than  the  Derby 
Committee,  for  it  lasted  for  about  seven  months  ;  but 
its  existence  was  a  troubled  one.  It  soon  became  the 
storm  centre  where  the  currents  of  the  new  and  the  old 
ideas  met  and  clashed.  That  conflict  was  bound  to 
arise.  In  the  end  the  new  ideas  triumphed.  The  battle 
for  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  air  power  was 
won  when  the  decision  to  set  up  the  Cowdray  Air 
Board  was  taken  in  December,  1916,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  appoint  a  fifth  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
deal  with  the  naval  Air  Service.  “  Thanks  to  Lord 
Curzon’s  efforts,”  wrote  Lord  Sydenham  to  The  Times 
of  9  April,  1917,  “  changes  have  been  effected  at  the 
Admiralty  [in  the  creation  of  an  additional  Sea  Lord] 
which  were  represented  to  be  unconstitutional  and  im¬ 
possible.” 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  Cowdray  Air 
Board  into  a  full  Ministry  was  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
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The  battle  was  won  when  that  Board  was  set  up.  It 
raged  for  long  months  before  the  Board  was  appointed, 
that  is,  while  the  first  or  Curzon  Board  was  in  existence 
and  the  issue  was  uncertain  until  near  the  close  of  1916. 

The  Conflict  of  Ideas. — The  battle  was  inevitable. 
To  the  old  school  of  military  and,  more  particularly, 
naval  thought  the  idea  of  any  separation  of  the  air  arm 
from  the  control  of  the  “  parent  ”  Service  Departments 
and  of  the  entrusting  of  it  to  a  new  administrative  body, 
whether  termed  Commissioners  or  Council  or  Board, 
seemed  new-fangled  and  dangerous.  The  die-hards  of 
the  older  services  would  as  lief  have  entrusted  it  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  idea  was  simply 
absurd.  The  gospel  of  air  power  was  one  which  the 
die-hards  of  the  older  military  faith, 

quis  tela  sagittae 
gorytique  leves  umeris  et  letifer  arcus, 

could  never  accept.  The  aeroplane  was  but  one  among 
many  instruments  of  war,  and  instruments  of  war  came 
and  went  while  navies  and  armies  were  eternal.  The 
general  enthusiasm  for  the  new  arm  was  founded  on 
ignorance  and  panic.  When  the  hot-gospellers  of  air 
power  referred  tactlessly  to  a  time  when  warships  would 
be  reduced  to  serving  as  mere  portage  instruments  for 
aircraft  and  armies  to  aerodrome  guards,  they  simply 
threw  doubts  on  their  own  sanity.  It  was  necessary 
for  all  sound  and  patriotic  citizens  to  preserve  balance 
and  perspective  in  the  face  of  a  world  gone  mad. 

The  Admiralty’s  Stand. — That  the  Admiralty  was 
the  main  champion  of  the  principle  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  by  the  older  Departments  of  the  control  of  the 
flying  services  was  no  secret.  The  conflict  between  the 
Air  Board  and  the  Admiralty  was,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety.  One  finds  frequent  references 
to  it  in  the  press  of  the  time.24  A  leading  article  in 
The  Times  of  24  October,  1916,  for  instance,  referred 
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to  the  failure  of  the  Air  Board  to  eliminate  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  friction  from  the  sphere  of  aircraft  con¬ 
struction  and  purchase.  “  There  is  still  an  incessant 
struggle  for  machines  and  to  some  extent  for  pilots.” 
“  We  are  back  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  days 
of  hardly  restricted  competition.  And  we  are  bound 
to  add  that  the  blame  for  obstruction  is  placed  with 
almost  equal  unanimity  upon  the  Admiralty.” 

Mr.  Churchill’s  Comment. — The  conflict  between 
the  Board  and  the  Admiralty  was  disclosed  and  con¬ 
demned  by  responsible  statesmen,  both  during  the  war 
and  later.  Mr.  Churchill,  for  instance,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  4  April,  1917, 25  that  “  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  had  stifled  the  Air  Board,  which  had  been 
confined  to  petty  and  trivial  details.”  He  reminded 
the  House  that  he  had  foretold,  when  the  Air  Board 
was  created,  that  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  a  “first- 
class  row”  with  the  older  Departments,  and  that  there 
had  in  fact  been  “  a  first-class  row  between  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Lord  Curzon.” 

Dr.  Addison’s  Comment. — The  dispute  to  which  Mr. 
Churchill  referred  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Addison,26 
who  was  then  a  Minister  ;  he  describes  amusingly  the 
contest  in  dialectics  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Curzon  in  1916.  “  The  memoranda  of  Curzon  and 

Balfour  provided,  I  think,  the  most  elegant  and  de¬ 
lightful  reading  of  any  series  of  Cabinet  papers  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of.  It  was  like  the  next  instalment 
of  a  novel  to  wait  for  Balfour’s  reply  or  Curzon’s  re¬ 
joinder.  It  would  have  been  entertaining  enough  did 
we  not  know  all  the  time  that  things  were  really  getting 
no  ‘  forrader  ’  and  that  a  lot  of  aeroplanes  would  take 
a  long  time  to  make.” 

Lord  Sydenham’s  Comment. — “  The  Air  Board  of 
1916,”  said  Lord  Sydenham  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  27  November,  1917, 2  7  “  had  no  executive  power  and 
found  itself  strangled — as  its  predecessor  [the  Derby 
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Committee]  had  been — by  the  Admiralty,  which  even, 
as  the  noble  Earl  [Curzon]  will  well  remember,  used  to 
deny  us  essential  information.” 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  was  that  while  this  inter¬ 
departmental  controversy  was  going  on  and  our  air-, 
craft  supply  was  being  impeded,  Germany  on  her  side 
was  making  important  progress  in  construction.  She 
was  building  the  Albatros  and  Halberstadt  single- 
seaters  which  were  to  outclass  our  fighter  machines  in 
the  early  months  of  1917  and  to  exact  a  bloody  toll  of 
our  pilots.  Predominance  in  the  air  was  not  to  be  won 
by  the  methods  which  then  prevailed  in  this  country. 

A  Press  Criticism. — The  danger  of  the  situation  was 
pointed  out  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Times  of  24 
October,  1916,  headed  “  Air  Supremacy  and  Air  Board 
Failure.”  It  stated  that  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  naval  and  military  services  had  not  been  ended  by 
the  Air  Board.  “  Undoubtedly  the  main  defect  in 
our  organisation  is  the  weakness  of  the  Air  Board.” 
“  What  is  lacking  is  the  status  and  supreme  authority 
which  will  evolve  a  definite  policy,  override  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  other  strong  departments  and  carry  its 
full  weight  in  the  counsels  of  the  Government.” 

Lord  Sydenham’s  Condemnation  of  the  System. — 
The  conditions  which  existed  under  the  Curzon  Air 
Board  regime,  that  is  to  say,  the  conditions  resulting 
from  or  at  any  rate  accompanying  a  system  in  which 
the  navy  and  the  army  had  each  its  own  Air  Service  and 
an  advisory  co-ordinating  authority  was  established  as 
a  link  between  them,  have  been  denounced  in  almost 
unmeasured  terms  by  statesmen  who  were  cognizant 
of  the  facts.  Lord  Sydenham,  for  instance,  wrote  to 
The  Times  of  29  November,  1919  :  “  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  Air  Service  fared  when 
it  was  divided  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  hopeless  muddle 
which  this  arrangement  necessarily  entailed.  That  we 
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should  revert  to  it  seems  impossible,  even  in  these  days 
of  administrative  confusion.” 

Again,  on  27  July,  1922,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Sydenham  said  :  28  “  The  experience  which 
I  gained  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  first  Air  Board 
led  me  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Lord  Montagu,  that 
an  Air  Ministry  was  definitely  necessary.  I  found 
confusion,  competition,  some  overlapping,  and  certain 
friction  between  the  naval  and  military  forces,  and  at 
that  time  there  were  very  great  changes  in  material 
going  on,  and  constantly  in  progress,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  only  an  Air  Ministry  could  deal  effectively 
with  those  changes.” 

Lord  Montagu’s  Condemnation.  —  Lord  Montagu 
had  already  expressed  himself  even  more  strongly  in 
the  same  debate.  He  said  :  29  “  There  is  no  noble 
lord  in  this  House  at  the  moment,  I  think,  except 
Lord  Sydenham,  who,  like  myself,  had  experience  of 
that  war-time  Air  Committee-,  but  I  can  tell  the  House 
that,  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1916,  there  was 
a  most  deplorable  quarrelling  between  the  two  services. 
There  was  overlapping,  there  was  waste,  in  some  cases 
there  were  more  pilots  than  there  were  machines,  and 
in  others  there  were  more  machines  than  there  were 
pilots,  and  nobody  who  was  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
time  could,  I  think,  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
restoration  of  the  services  into  the  former  twin  branches, 
one  under  the  control  of  the  War  Office  and  the  other 
under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Condemnation. — “  It  was  a  hap¬ 
hazard  and,  therefore,  a  dangerous  arrangement,”  said 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  16  March,  1922, 30  referring  to  this  period.  “  It 
was  an  accidental  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  a  con¬ 
sidered  arrangement.  It  resulted  in  overlapping,  waste 
of  effort,  one  Department  bidding  against  another  in 
the  distribution  and  application  of  the  resources  of  the 
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country,  not  according  to  a  considered  view  of  the 
country’s  needs  but  according  to  the  relative  skill 
and  relative  quickness  of  the  different  Departments 
in  getting  hold  of  what  resources  were  available.” 
“  These,”  he  added,  referring  to  Sir  Reginald  Hall’s 
proposal  to  return  to  the  system  of  Admiralty  control 
of  the  naval  Air  Service,  “  are  the  great  and  glorious 
days  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  holds  up  to  us 
as  providing  that  which  his  Amendment  would  provide 
and  which  the  present  system  does  not.” 

A  Change  Decided  Upon. — The  conditions  thus 
stigmatised  were  made  known  to  the  War  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet  in  a  report  which  was  presented  by 
Lord  Curzon  in  October,  1916,  and  in  which  he  made 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  Air  Board’s  powers.31 
The  Asquith  Government  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
report,  and  its  decision  was  not  affected  by  the  change 
of  Government  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Cowdray  Air  Board 
of  1917. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COWDRAY  AIR  BOARD. 

The  New  Ministries  and  Secretaries  Bill. — A  de¬ 
cision  in  favour  of  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Air  Board  having  been  taken  by  the  Asquith 
Government  and  endorsed  by  the  Lloyd  George  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  succeeded  it  early  in  December,  1916, 
opportunity  was  taken  of  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Ministries  and  Secretaries  Bill  to  obtain  the  statutory 
powers  which  were  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the 
new  Board. 

In  the  original  Bill  as  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  15  December, 
1916,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  Air  Board.  The 
Bill  referred  only  to  the  Ministries  of  Labour,  Food,  and 
Shipping,  in  addition  to  authorising  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Under-Secretaries  of  State  capable  of 
sitting  in  the  House.  Clauses  relating  to  the  Air 
Board  were  inserted  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  the  Commons.  The  action  taken  for  this 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  short  notice 
and  hurriedly.  At  all  events  there  is  evidence  that 
the  information  supplied  to  Ministers  in  connection 
with  the  added  provisions  was  insufficiently  full ;  but 
it  must  be  added  that  an  alternative  explanation  is 
that  the  Government  was  not  altogether  averse  from 
leaving  the  position  a  little  vague  and  undefined. 

Sir  George  Cave’s  Statement. — It  is  certain  at  any 
rate  that  the  words  of  Sir  George  Cave,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  not 
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calculated  to  express  with  precision  either  the  existing 
situation  or  the  changes  which  it  was  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce.  “  The  Air  Board,”  he  stated  on  19  December, 
1916,1  “  has  practically  existed  for  some  months.  It 
was  formed  by  the  late  Government  and  represents 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
and  several  other  Departments.”  The  object  of  the 
Bill,  he  stated,  was  merely  to  give  statutory  powers  to 
the  existing  Board.  The  facts  were,  of  course,  that 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  not  represented  on  the 
old  Board,  that  the  statement  that  “  several  other 
Departments  ”  were  also  represented  was  equally  with¬ 
out  foundation,  and  that  the  essence  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  indeed  its  sole  justification,  was  that  it  changed 
and  did  not  merely  continue  the  existing  organisation. 
Indeed,  the  Bill  itself  made  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  change  clear  enough.  The  Curzon  Board  could  by 
no  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  a  Ministry  ;  the 
new  Board  was  one.  The  Bill  provided  that  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  new  Board  “  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
Minister  appointed  under  this  Act  ”  and  the  Air  Board 
“  a  Ministry  established  under  this  Act.”  Sir  George 
Cave’s  statement  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  was,  in  effect,  corrected  by  him 
next  day  (20  December),2  when,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry 
by  Colonel  Ashley,  he  stated  that  that  Department  would 
be  represented  on  the  Board,  implying  by  his  reply 
that  it  was  not  represented  already. 

Lord  Curzon’s  Words. — Some  remarks  which  Lord 
Curzon  made  when  the  Bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords 
tended  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  obscure  the  fact 
and  the  importance  of  the  change  of  organisation  which 
the  new  legislation  was  calculated  to  bring  about,  and 
they  lend  colour  to  the  belief  that  the  Government 
did  not  desire  to  define  the  situation  too  precisely. 
The  object  of  the  Bill,  he  stated  on  21  December,  1916, 3 
was  to  give  the  Air  Board,  over  which  he  had  himself 
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now  presided  for  six  months,  the  sanction  of  statutory 
existence.  “  We  were  not  created  by  statute.  Our 
functions  were  somewhat  vaguely  defined  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  last  War  Committee,  and  we  have  found 
some  difficulty  at  each  stage  in  getting  everybody  to 
agree  on  what  was  the  precise  nature  and  scope  of  our 
powers.”  Even  yet,  he  stated,  this  question  was  not 
finally  settled. 

The  New  Board  and  the  Old. — It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Lord  Curzon  misunderstood  the  point  and 
purpose  of  the  new  legislation.  It  was  very  far  indeed 
from  merely  giving  statutory  existence  to  the  old 
Board.  It  did  something  entirely  different  from  that. 
It  set  up  an  organisation  which  was — as  the  Curzon 
Board  was  not — a  real  Ministry  :  a  Ministry  with  closely 
limited  powers,  indeed,  but  powers  that  would  carry 
it  at  least  some  of  the  distance  along  the  way  to  be¬ 
coming  a  fully  organised  Air  Ministry.  The  new  Board 
was  not  the  old  Board  buttressed  by  Parliamentary 
authority.  Major  Baird  made  this  clear  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  26  April,  1917,  when  the  Air  Board 
estimate — a  “  token  ”  one— was  considered  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House.  “It  was  by  a  pure  fluke,”  he 
said,4  “  that  I  happen  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
old  Air  Board  and  the  present  one.  There  is  really 
no  continuity  in  any  way  between  the  two.  One  was 
a  purely  advisory  and  examining  body.  The  present 
Board  has  definite  [executive]  functions.” 

The  Possible  Permanency  of  the  Board  Foreseen. — 
Lord  Curzon  implied,  indeed,  that  he  realised  the  true 
position  in  his  further  remarks  in  regard  to  possible 
future  developments.  Some  of  the  Ministries  dealt 
with  in  the  Bill,  he  said,6  were  transitory  and  would 
terminate  with  the  War  ;  but  not  all.  The  Ministry 
of  Labour  would  be  needed  always  ;  so  too,  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  would  be  the  air  organisation.  “  I 
cannot  but  believe,”  he  said,  “  that  the  Air  Service 
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of  this  country,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  also  on  the 
commercial  side,  is  destined  to  play  a  very  great  part 
in  the  future  of  this  country  ;  and  I  think,  although 
it  is  not  provided  for  in  this  Bill,  it  may  well  be  found 
that  an  Air  Board  and  an  Air  Minister  have  come  to 
stay.”  Obviously  something  altogether  different  from 
the  hopelessly  ineffective  kind  of  Committee  represented 
by  the  first  Air  Board  was  in  Lord  Curzon’s  mind  when 
he  used  these  words. 

Sir  George  Cave  had  been  more  cautious  than  Lord 
Curzon  in  forecasting  the  future  when  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  20  December,  1916,  but  it  is 
notable  that  he  referred  to  the  new  Board  as  an  “  Air 
Ministry.”  “  Will  the  power  of  the  Air  Ministry 
[Board]  continue  after  the  War,”  asked  Colonel  Ashley,6 
“  or  will  they  cease  when  the  War  is  over  ?  I  hope 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  see  his  way  to  make  the 
Ministry  permanent.  ...  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
aviation  in  the  future  must  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.”  Sir  George  Cave  replied 
that  the  proposal  was  that  the  “  Air  Ministry  ”  should 
be  created  for  the  War  and  should  continue  for  a  year 
after  the  War.7  “  That  will  leave  ample  time,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  continuing  the  Board 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  soon  as  the  War 
comes  to  an  end.” 

The  Board’s  Powers  and  Duties. — The  detailed 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Air  Board  had  not  been  yet 
decided  when  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  no 
information  upon  this  subject  could,  therefore,  be 
given  during  its  passage.  It  was  not  until  the  Air 
Board  estimate  was  considered  on  26  April,  1917,  that 
the  House  was  made  acquainted  with  its  composition 
and  functions.  Major  Baird  then  explained  in  some 
detail  what  the  Board  was  and  did.8  The  substance  of 
his  remarks  is  shown  later  in  this  chapter.  No  dis¬ 
position  was  shown  then  or  at  any  other  time  to  criticise 
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the  Government  for  having  given  too  much  power  to 
the  new  Board.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks 
complained  9  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Board 
were  inadequate  ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  “  Lord  Cowdray 
had  no  real  power  at  all.”  There  was  no  criticism  of 
the  Government  on  the  score  that  it  was  proceeding 
too  quickly.  The  very  fact  that  a  Bill  which  gave 
the  executive  a  practically  unlimited  discretion  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  new  Board  any  or  all  of  the  duties  of  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  aircraft  was  passed  through  both  Houses  without 
opposition  and  in  a  few  days,  shows  that  Parliament, 
reflecting  public  opinion,  was  ready  for  a  bold  forward 
policy  in  this  matter. 

The  New  Ministries  and  Secretaries  Act,  1916. — 

The  New  Ministries  and  Secretaries  Act  became  law 
on  22  December,  1916,  and  the  Air  Board  accordingly 
acquired  statutory  powers.  Section  7  of  the  Act  em¬ 
powered  His  Majesty,  “for  the  purpose  of  organising 
and  maintaining  the  supply  of  aircraft  in  the  national 
interest  in  connection  with  the  present  war,”  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Air  Board,  consisting  of  a  President  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  His  Majesty  and  of  other  members  to  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  His  Majesty  might  by  Order  in  Council  direct.  “  The 
President  of  the  Board  shall  act  with  the  advice  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Board.”  Section  8  provided 
that  the  Board  “  shall  in  relation  to  aircraft  have  such 
powers  and  duties  of  any  Government  Department  or 
authority,  whether  conferred  by  statute  or  otherwise, 
as  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  transfer  to 
the  Board,  or  authorise  the  Board  to  exercise  or  per¬ 
form  concurrently  or  in  consultation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  or  authority  concerned.”  Section  10 
empowered  any  Minister  appointed  under  the  Act  to 
appoint  such  secretaries,  officers,  and  servants  as  he 
might  determine  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  the 
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salaries  of  the  Minister  and  his  staff.  Section  11  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  seal  for  the  Minister  and  its  authentication. 
Section  12  empowered  Ministers  and  (Parliamentary) 
Secretaries  appointed  under  the  Act  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
Section  13  provided  that  the  President  of  the  Air  Board 
and  the  Air  Board  itself  should  cease  on  the  termination 
of  a  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  present  war, 
or  such  earlier  date  as  might  be  fixed  by  Order  in  Council, 
and  that  thereupon  any  powers  conferred  by  the  Act 
or  transferred  under  its  terms  should  determine  or 
revert  to  the  Department  or  authority  from  which  they 
were  transferred. 

The  Air  Board  a  “  Ministry  ”  under  the  Act. — The 

Act  contemplated,  it  will  be  observed,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Air  Board  with  executive  functions,  which 
would  be,  first,  those  conveyed  by  the  Act  itself  (Section 
7)  and  necessary  for  its  purpose  of  “  organising  and 
maintaining  the  supply  of  aircraft,”  secondly,  those 
to  be  transferred  to  it,  by  Order  in  Council,  from 
other  Government  Departments  or  authorities.  These 
functions  were  limited  to  the  supply  of  materiel ; 
the  Board  had  no  powers  to  deal  with  questions  of 
personnel.  So  limited,  however,  the  Board’s  position 
was  that  of  a  true  Ministry  ;  Section  7  provided  that 
“  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act  the  President  of  the  Air 
Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Minister  appointed  under 
this  Act  and  the  Air  Board  a  Ministry  appointed  under 
this  Act.”  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  better,  as 
tending  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  if  the  new  body 
had  been  called  an  “  Aircraft  Ministry,”  and  not  an 
“  Air  Board.” 

The  Air  Board  Order,  1917. — By  the  Air  Board 
Order,  1917,  which  was  made  on  6  February,  1917, 
the  Air  Board  was  established  and  its  composition  de¬ 
fined.  The  following  was  the  text  of  this  Order  in 
Council  : — 
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At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  6th  day  of  February,  1917. 

Present, 

The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty 
in  Council. 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  Section  7  of  the  New 
Ministries  and  Secretaries  Act,  1916,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  His  Majesty  to  establish  an  Air  Board  and 
that  members  of  the  Air  Board  established  under  that 
Act  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  subject 
to  such  provisions  as  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in 
Council  direct  : 

Now,  therefore,  His  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Air  Board  shall,  until  it  is  by  Order  in 
Council  otherwise  directed,  consist,  in  addition 
to  the  President,  of  the  following  :  — 

(1 a )  A  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  ; 

(b)  The  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  who 
is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Naval  Air 
Services  ; 

(c)  The  member  of  the  Army  Council  who  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  Military  Aero¬ 
nautics  ; 

(d)  The  Controller  of  Aeronautical  Supplies  and 
the  Controller  of  the  Petrol  Engine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  ; 

(e)  Additional  members  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  found  desirable. 

2.  In  the  event  of  one  or  other  of  the  officers  named 
under  the  letters  ( b ),  (c),  ( d )  above  being  unable 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Department 
to  which  he  belongs  may  designate  an  officer  to 
attend  in  his  place. 
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3.  Members  of  the  Air  Board  other  than  those  who 
are  appointed  in  virtue  of  the  holding  of  certain 
offices  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board. 

4.  Members  of  the  Air  Board  appointed  in  virtue  of 
the  holding  of  certain  offices  shall  continue  to 
be  Members  of  the  Board  so  long  as  they  hold 
those  offices.  Members  appointed  otherwise  than 
as  aforesaid  shall  hold  their  appointments  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  Board. 

5.  This  Order  may  be  cited  as  the  Air  Board  Order, 
1917. 

Almeric  FitzRoy. 

The  Members  of  the  Board. — On  7  February,  1917, 
a  communique  was  published  stating  that  the  Order  in 
Council  setting  up  the  Air  Board  had  been  signed  by 
the  King  and  giving  the  composition  of  the  Board  as 
follows  : — 

President — Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Cowdray. 

Parliamentary  Secretary— Mai  or  T.  L.  Baird,  M.P., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Fifth  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Commodore  G. 
Paine,  C.B. 

Director-General  of  Military  Aeronautics — Lieut.  - 
General  Sir  David  Henderson,  K.C.B. 

Controller  of  Aeronautical  Supplies — Mr.  William 
Weir. 

Controller  of  Petrol  Engines — Mr.  Percy  Martin. 

Secretary — Sir  Paul  Harvey,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mr.  H.  W.  W.  McAnally. 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
[later  also  to  the  President] — Mr.  C.  G.  Evans. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  Enlarged. — It  was  also 
announced  that  a  new  Patent  of  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  had  been  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of 
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6  February,  1917,  reappointing  the  Board  with  the 
addition  of  Captain  (Commodore,  first  class)  Godfrey 
Marshall  Paine,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  Naval  Air  Service  and  would  also  be  a  member 
of  the  Air  Board.  General  Henderson,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Army  Council  since 
the  beginning  of  1916. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Air  Board. — Mr.  Weir,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  engineering  establishment  of 
Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Weir,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  and  had  been 
Scottish  Director  of  Munitions  in  1915-16,  was  shortly 
afterwards  knighted  and  subsequently,  in  1918,  created 
a  Baron.  Mr.  Percy  Martin  was  Managing  Director 
of  the  B.S.A.  Co.,  Ltd.  Neither  Sir  William  Weir’s 
nor  Mr.  Martin’s  company  was  a  contractor  for  aero¬ 
nautical  supplies,  Major  Baird  stated  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Outhwaite  in  the  House  on  23  July, 
1917.10  The  Secretary  of  the  Curzon  Board,  Sir  Paul 
Harvey,  continued,  it  will  be  seen,  to  serve  in  the  same 
capacity  under  the  new  Board.  The  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  McAnally  (subsequently  Principal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Ministry  and  C.B.),  was  a  senior 
official  of  the  War  Office. 

The  Elastic  Powers  of  the  Board. — The  Order  in 
Council  of  6  February,  1917,  was  silent,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Air  Board  ;  and 
no  further  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  under  Section  8 
of  the  Act,  transferring  to  the  Board  the  powers  or 
duties  in  connection  with  aircraft  supply  of  any  other 
Department.  There  is  evidence,  indeed,  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  leave  the  Board’s 
functions  in  a  large  measure  undefined  by  statute  or 
Order  and  to  make  its  capacity  for  development  as 
non-rigid  and  elastic  as  possible.  The  original  Air 
Board  had  been  instituted  in  May,  1916,  as  a  “  necessary 
step  in  the  development  of  what  might  eventually 
become  an  Air  Ministry,”  according  to  words  used 
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by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  time  .and  quoted  by  Major 
Baird  in  the  House  on  26  April,  1917  11  “  The  present 

Air  Board,”  said  Major  Baird ;■ “  is  undoubtedly  another 
step  forward  in  that  direction.”  It  was  quitehcertainly 
envisaged  by  the  Government  as  the  nucleus  of'  a  com-- 
plete  Air  Ministry,  and  Lord  Cowdray  has.  himself 
placed  it  on  record  that  his  and  his  Board’s  powers- 
were  practically  left  to  himself  to  suggest,  with  a  view 
to  such  a  development.  When  tendering  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  dated  16  November,  1917,  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  wrote  :  — 

Lord  Cowdray’s  Understanding. — “  When  you  hon¬ 
oured  me  in  January  last  by  requesting  that  I  should 
take  up  the  position  which  I  am  now  resigning,  you 
explained  that  it  was  intended  that  the  status  of  the 
new  Air  Ministry  then  to  be  formed  would  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  that 
I  should  find  difficulties  in  co-ordinating  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  that  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  supply  of  aircraft  demanded 
immediate  attention,  and  that  it  was  left  to  me  to 
report  to  the  Cabinet  what  the  definite  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  new  Ministry  should  be.  After 
full  consideration  of  the  situation  I  was  able  within 
four  weeks  of  my  appointment  to  submit  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Cabinet  the  terms  of  a  charter  agreed 
upon  by  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
course  to  follow  in  creating  an  Air  Ministry  with  full 
control  of  the  Air  Forces  was  to  proceed  by  stages,  the 
first  stage  being  represented  by  the  charter,  while  the 
final  stage  is  represented  by  the  Air  Force  Bill  now  being 
discussed  by  the  House  of  Commons.” 

Lord  Cowdray’s  understanding  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  assumed  office  is  confirmed  by  Sir 
Almeric  FitzRoy,  who  writes  in  his  Memoirs,  under  the 
date  of  17  November,  1917  : — 12 
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“The  Bill  [the  Air  Force  Constitution  Bill]  is  in 
substance  the  tardy  attempt  to  fulfil  the  pledge  given 
to  Lord  Cowdray  on  his  accepting  his  office.  Lloyd 
George,  he  -says,  when  he  took  up  the  position  which 
he  is  -now  resigning,  explained  that  the  status  of  the 
new  Air  ‘Ministry  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  the  War  Office.  To  the  truth  of  this  I 
can  testify,  as,  when  Lord  Cowdray  was  in  my  room  at 
the  date  of  his  appointment,  he  repeated  to  me  that 
pledge  given  by  the  Prime  Minister.” 

The  “Charter”  of  the  Board. — The  “charter”  to 
which  Lord  Cowdray  refers  in  his  letter  quoted  above 
was  one  defining  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Board,  as  appointed  by  the  Cabinet,  and  though  it  was 
never  published,  its  provisions  were  explained  in  some 
detail  by  Major  Baird  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
26  April,  1917. 13  They  may  be  summarised  briefly  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  The  Board  was  to  be  free  to  discuss  matters  of 
policy  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office,  who  were  to  concert  their  air  policies 
in  consultation  with  the  Board. 

(2)  The  Board  was  to  decide  the  extent  to  which 
the  programmes  of  construction  formulated  by  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  to  carry  out  the  approved 
policy  could  be  approved. 

(3)  The  Board  was  to  select  and  approve  designs  of 
aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  engines,  and  accessories  under 
the  approved  programmes  and  for  experiment. 

(4)  The  Board  was  to  have  under  it  a  Technical 
Committee,  assisted  by  an  executive  Technical  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  assist  it  in  connection  with  designs. 

(5)  The  Board  was  to  appoint  an  Inventions  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(6)  When  the  numbers  and  designs  of  aeroplanes, 
seaplanes,  engines,  and  accessories  had  been  approved 
by  the  Board,  they  would  be  notified  to  the  Controller 
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of  Aeronautical  Supplies,  Ministry  of  Munitions,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  their  production. 

(7)  Inspection  during  manufacture  would  be  carried 
out  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  finished  machine, 
engine,  or  accessory  being  handed  over  to  the  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  concerned  for  trial  and  acceptance. 

(8)  In  case  of  dispute  any  Department  represented 
on  the  Board,  and  the  Board  itself,  would  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  War  Cabinet. 

The  Transfer  of  Production  to  the  Ministry  of  Muni¬ 
tions. — It  will  be  seen  from  this  charter  that  the  re¬ 
organisation  included  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
construction  of  aeronautical  material  to  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  whose  officers  for  this  purpose — the  Con¬ 
trollers  of  Aeronautical  Supplies  and  of  Petrol  Engines — 
were  also  members  of  the  Air  Board.  The  decision  in 
regard  to  this  transfer  was  not  taken  without  consider¬ 
able  misgivings.  There  were  “  flesh-creeping  reports,” 
says  Dr.  Addison,14  of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue 
from  civilian  control  of  manufacture,  and  even  Lord 
Curzon  appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  re-consider 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  after  it  had  been  approved. 
Difficulties  also  arose  with  the  Admiralty.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  opposed  the  transfer  of  seaplane  production 
to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  also  the  attachment 
of  naval  officers  to  that  Department,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  lose  status.  “  I  am  afraid,”  says  Dr. 
Addison,  “  I  pointed  out  to  Jellicoe  with  some  asperity 
that  if  we  could  have  several  Major-Generals  attached 
to  us  without  losing  status,  why  couldn’t  we  have  a 
Commander  from  the  Navy  ?  ”  Sir  Edward  Carson 
overruled  the  objections  of  his  professional  advisers  and 
the  reorganisation  was  carried  through,  under  the  powers 
conveyed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Act,  1915,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Order  of  16  June,  1915. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  Act,  1915. — The  Ministry 
of  Munitions  Act,  1915,  provides  (in  Section  2)  that 
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“  the  Minister  of  Munitions  shall  have  such  adminis¬ 
trative  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  supply  of 
munitions  for  the  present  war  as  may  be  conferred 
on  him  by  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  His  Majesty 
may  also,  if  he  considers  it  expedient  that,  in  connection 
with  the  supply  of  munitions,  any  powers  or  duties  of 
a  Government  Department  or  Authority,  whether  con¬ 
ferred  by  statute  or  otherwise,  should  be  transferred  to, 
or  exercised  or  performed  concurrently  by,  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  by  Order  in  Council  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  the  purpose.”  By  Section  7  of  the  Act 
the  term  “  munitions  ”  is  defined  as  including  “  arms, 
ammunition,  warlike  stores  or  material,  and  anything 
required  for  equipment  or  transport  purposes  or  for 
or  in  connection  with  the  production  of  munitions.” 
The  term  would  thus  include  aircraft,  aero-engines,  and 
their  accessories,  required  for  warlike  purposes. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  Order,  1915. — An  Order 
in  Council,  to  be  cited  as  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
Order,  1915,  was  established  on  16  June,  1915,  under 
the  powers  conferred  upon  His  Majesty  in  Council  by 
the  above  Act.  The  Order  provided,  first,  that  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  “  to  examine 
into  and  organise  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  labour 
available  for  the  supply  of  any  kind  of  munitions,  the 
supply  of  which  is  in  whole  or  in  part  undertaken  by 
him,  and  by  that  means,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ensure 
such  supply  of  munitions  for  the  present  war  as  may  be 
required  for  the  Army  Council  or  Admiralty  or  may 
otherwise  be  found  necessary.”  It  provided,  secondly, 
that  there  should  be  “  transferred  to  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  as  from  a  date  agreed  upon  in  each  case 
between  the  Minister  of  Munitions  and  the  Department 
or  Authority  concerned  : — 

“  (a)  from  the  Army  Council  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  in  relation  to  contracts,  the  supply  of 
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explosives,  and  the  inspection  of  munitions,  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  in  each  case  to  any  exceptions 
and  limitations  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Army  Council  and  the  Minister  ; 

“  ( b )  such  functions  : — 

(i)  in  relation  to  work  carried  on  at  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  the  Enfield  Small  Arms  Factory,  and 
the  Waltham  Powder  Factory,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions  and  the  Army  Council ;  and 

(ii)  in  relation  to  work  carried  on  at  any  other 
Government  establishment  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  manufacture  or  supply  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  and  the  Department 
or  Authority  having  the  control  of  that 
establishment ; 

“  ( c )  any  other  work  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  or  the  Army  Council,  or  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  any  other  Government  Department  or  Author¬ 
ity,  the  transfer  of  which  appears  expedient  to 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  and  to  the  Department 
or  Authority  concerned/' 

The  third  section  of  the  Order  provided  that  certain 
enactments  and  regulations  specified  in  a  Schedule 
to  the  Order  should  be  read  as  giving  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  concurrent  powers  with  the  Government 
Department  or  Authority  specified  therein  ;  and  the 
fourth  section  empowered  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to 
make  such  contracts,  institute  such  enquiries  and  do 
all  such  other  things  as  he  might  consider  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  effective  performance  of  his  duties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Order  was  so  framed  that  it 
enabled  any  work  connected  with  the  supply  of  muni¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
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by  arrangement  between  that  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  or  Authority  previously  responsible  for  such 
supply.  No  fresh  Order  in  Council  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  when  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  aeroplanes, 
seaplanes,  and  engines  was  taken  over  by  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  from  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  in 
January,  1917.  The  transfer  was  made  by  arrangement 
between  the  Departments  concerned. 

The  Transfer  of  Supervision  of  Design. — While  the 
constitutional  basis  of  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility 
for  construction  was  thus  clear,  the  position  in  regard 
to  the  simultaneous  transfer  of  responsibility  for  design 
is  by  no  means  equally  certain. 

The  “  charter  ”  provided,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
Board  should  have  executive  functions  in  regard  to 
design.  Design  had  formerly  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  Admiralty  and  War  Department,  and  there  was  here, 
therefore,  a  definite  transfer  of  duties  to  the  Board. 
This  was  made  clear  in  a  reply  given  by  Major  Baird  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  29  March,  1917, 15 
when  he  stated  that  “  the  responsibility  for  the  design 
and  supply  of  aeroplanes  for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
ceased  to  be  vested  in  the  Director-General  of  Military 
Aeronautics  on  the  establishment  of  the  present  ar¬ 
rangements.”  It  is  not  apparent  why,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  no  Order  in  Council  transferring  this  duty  to 
the  Air  Board  was  obtained.  Possibly  the  reason  was 
that  the  Board  required  no  higher  authority  to  set  up 
a  Committee  to  advise  it  in  connection  with  its  statu¬ 
tory  duty  of  "  organising  and  maintaining  the  supply 
of  aircraft  ”  so  far  as  that  duty  involved  the  obtaining 
of  advice  in  regard  to  design.  To  enable  such  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  perform  its  work  a  small  staff,  working  under 
it,  would  be  necessary,  and  from  a  small  staff  to  a 
regular  Department  the  transition  would  be  easy. 

The  Technical  Department  of  the  Air  Board.— -The 
acquisition  by  the  Air  Board  of  a  Technical  Department 
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would  be  the  easier  because,  in  fact,  the  Technical 
Department  did  not  itself  design  the  machines  and 
engines ;  it  only  examined  and  approved  the  contractors’ 
designs,  which  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
service  requirements  as  notified  to  the  contractors.  The 
procedure  in  regard  to  design  work  was  explained  by 
Major  Baird  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  26  April, 
1917.16  He  said  : — 

“  Design  is  a  function  of  the  Air  Board  itself,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Technical  Department  of  the  Air 
Board  to  settle  upon  designs  of  the  aircraft  which  are 
used  by  the  two  services.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Technical  Department  designs  aircraft.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Technical  Department  furnishes  the  designers 
of  the  country  in  connection  with  private  firms  with  the 
requirements  of  the  services  as  sent  home  from  the  front. 
The  designers  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are 
supplied  with  the  lists  of  the  specifications,  and  those 
designs  are  received  by  the  Technical  Department  of 
the  Air  Board,  specifications  are  checked  and  calculated, 
and  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  best  technical 
experience  available.  Experimental  machines  are  then 
ordered  to  test.” 

The  Lack  of  an  Order  in  Council. — Whatever  the 
explanation  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
some  measure  of  irregularity  in  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Air  Board  undertook  the  design  work  pre¬ 
viously  carried  out  by  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office, 
without  obtaining  the  authority  of  an  Order  in  Council 
under  Section  8  of  the  New  Ministries  and  Secretaries 
Act.  The  case  appears  to  be  an  instance — not  a  unique 
one — of  failure  to  note  that  an  Act  required  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  by  an  Order  in  Council  to  make  operative 
certain  of  its  provisions. 

The  Separation  of  Design  and  Supply. — The  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  design  and  supply  were  divorced  and 
placed  under  distinct  Departments  was  undoubtedly 
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not  an  ideal  one.  It  was  severely  criticised  by  Lord 
Sydenham  in  a  letter  addressed  to  The  Times  of  6 
January,  1917.  It  was,  he  said,  a  “  thoroughly  un¬ 
sound  system,”  which  “  flagrantly  violated  ”  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  administration  and  would  not  be 
remedied  by  housing  the  two  Departments  in  one  build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  also  expressed  grave  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  division  of  responsibility  in  an  interview 
at  the  same  time.17  Mr.  Churchill’s  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  expressed  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  25  April,  1918. 18  He  stated  : — 

“  The  union  under  one  authority  of  design  and  supply 
is  the  foundation  of  production  on  a  great  scale,  and  this 
is  specially  true  when  the  character  of  the  production 
is  continually  varying  and  developing.  The  interests 
of  design  and  supply  are  naturally  at  variance,  design 
seeking  a  swift  and  immediate  road  to  perfection,  and 
supply  succeeding  only  through  standardised  output.” 

When  Mr.  Churchill  used  these  words  he  was  Minister 
of  Munitions  and  had  become  responsible  for  the  design 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  aeronautical  material.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  system  which  had 
been  in  force  during  the  regime  of  the  Cowdray  Air 
Board  was  an  undesirable  one.  It  was  changed  when 
the  Board  was  replaced  by  the  Air  Council.  Inherently 
faulty,  the  system  nevertheless  worked  fairly  satis¬ 
factorily  in  practice  as  a  result  of  the  arrangement, 
explained  in  the  next  chapter,  by  which  the  closest 
possible  liaison  was  secured  between  the  Technical  and 
the  Supply  Departments. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  HOTEL  CECIL,  1917. 

The  Air  Board  Office. — “  We  who  are  concerned 
with  the  air  all  live  in  one  house,”  said  Major  Baird  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  26  April,  1917. 1  “  We  begin 

the  day  by  a  meeting  of  the  officials  representing  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments,  who  meet  in  one  room  and 
compare  notes,  and  arrange  any  differences  which  exist.” 

The  arrangement  by  which  all  the  departments  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Air  Board  were  housed  in  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  which  was  requisitioned  as  an  office  for  the  Air 
Board  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1917,  had  not  been 
foreseen,  Major  Baird  stated,2  when  the  Board  was  set 
up.  Whether  due  originally  to  chance  or  to  design, 
the  arrangement,  when  made,  could  hardly  fail  to  tend 
to  bring  about  certain  natural  and  important  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  Air  Board  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions — 

The  first  was  that  for  the  de  jure  subordination  of 
the  Aeronautical  Supplies  Department  to  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  there  was  substituted  a  de  facto  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  Air  Board.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise.  The  Controller  of  Aeronautical 
Supplies  and  the  Controller  of  Petrol  Engines  were 
officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  but  they  were  also 
members  of  the  Air  Board.  Their  allegiance  was  thus 
to  some  extent  divided.  Formally,  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  was  their  chief.  Actually  they  were  in  close 
daily  touch  with  the  President  and  Parliamentary 
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Secretary  of  the  Air  Board,  whereas  with  the  Ministers 
of  the  Munitions  Department  they  were  in  far  less  close 
relations. 

The  Arrangements  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. — Consider 
what  the  actual  situation  was.  All  concerned  were 
within  the  same  four  walls.  They  were  only  a  few 
steps  away  from  one  another.  Lord  Cowdray  was  in 
room  124  at  the  Cecil,  Major  Baird  in  room  121,  Sir 
Paul  Harvey  (the  Secretary)  in  room  122,  Mr.  McAnally 
(the  Assistant  Secretary)  in  room  120.  Sir  William 
Weir  was  in  room  327,  Mr.  Percy  Martin  in  room  310. 
Obviously  it  was  a  much  simpler  matter  for  the  two 
latter  officials  to  communicate  with  the  Ministers  and 
Secretariat  of  the  Air  Board  than  with  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  and  his  staff  at  Armament  Buildings.  Re¬ 
ferences  and  submissions  had  indeed  to  be  made  to  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  nominally  and  formally  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  production  rested  with  that  Department. 
This  was  always  carefully  emphasised  by  the  spokesman 
of  the  Air  Board  in  Parliament  when  occasion  arose  to 
define  the  constitutional  position.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  Major  Baird’s  replies  to  questions  in  the  House 
on  29  March,  1917, 3  and  23  July,  1917, 4  when  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  system  under  which  the  Air  Board  and  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  divided  between  them  the  work 
connected  with  design  and  supply. 

The  Air  Board  and  Supply.— In  practice,  however, 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the 
functions  of  Sir  William  Weir  and  Mr.  Martin  as  members 
of  the  Air  Board  and  their  functions  as  officers  of  the 
Munitions  Department,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  position  was  not  very  appreciably  different  from 
one  in  which  control  of  supply  as  well  as  design  would 
have  rested  with  the  Air  Board.  Indeed  the  Air  Board 
did  control  supply  in  the  sense  that  it  was  definitely 
responsible  for  approving  programmes  of  construction 
and  for  allocating  the  available  supply  between  the 
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Royal  Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.5 
It  is  true  that  the  actual  contracts  for  production 
were  placed  by  the  Directorate  of  Aeronautical  Con¬ 
tracts,  a  sub-department  of  the  Aeronautical  Supplies 
Department  and  therefore  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
but  that  could  be  regarded  as  an  executive  act  carried 
out  in  furtherance  of  an  administrative  decision  taken 
by  the  Air  Board.  It  was  that  decision  which  made  it 
necessary  to  put  the  contract  machinery  in  motion. 

Ministers  themselves  sometimes  spoke  of  the  Air 
Board,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  the  supply  department. 
Thus  Lord  Cowdray,  presiding  at  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Boyd  Cable  on  10  October,  1917, 6  stated  that  “  he 
[Lord  Cowdray]  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  as  many  aeroplanes  as  could  be  designed  and 
produced  of  the  best  possible  types  for  the  needs  of 
the  Air  Service.”  So,  too,  one  finds  Dr.  Macnamara, 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  stating  in  reply 
to  a  question  in  the  House  on  30  March,  1917, 7  that 
“  all  orders  for  machines  [for  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service]  are  placed  by  the  Supply  Department  of  the 
Air  Board.”  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  words 
used  by  Major  Baird,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Air  Board,  when  the  Air  Board  estimates  were  under 
discussion  in  the  House  on  26  April,  1917. 8  Speaking 
of  Sir  William  Weir,  he  said :  “  Though  a  member  of  the 
Air  Board,  he  is  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
and  I  suppose  technically,  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  any  reference  to  him  should  be  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions,  but,  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  also,  I  suppose,  from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view,  as  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  Sir  William  Weir  and  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  sees  very  little  of  him,  perhaps  it  is  more 
convenient  that  I  should  deal  with  the  subject.” 

The  Procedure  of  Supply. — The  Air  Board,  it  has 
been  explained,  approved  programmes  of  construction. 
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In  theory,  its  approval  was  required  for  all  provision 
of  aeronautical  material ;  in  practice,  specific  approval 
was  given  only  for  the  main  items — aeroplanes,  sea¬ 
planes,  and  engines.  (Airships  remained  an  Admiralty 
responsibility.)  The  requirements  of  these  items  were 
forecasted  by  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  and  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  and  submitted  for  the  specific 
approval  of  the  Air  Board.  This  approval  was  taken 
to  cover  all  spares  and  accessories  consequentially 
necessary,  and  the  requisitions  for  such  spares  and  acces¬ 
sories  were  passed  direct  by  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service 
and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  to  the  Supply  Department, 
without  being  approved  specially  by  the  Air  Board. 
The  Board’s  Requisition  Branch  was,  however,  in¬ 
formed,  for  purposes  of  record.  Similarly,  requisitions 
for  supplies  and  services  which  were  not  provided  by  the 
Aeronautical  Supplies  Department  or  the  Petrol  Engine 
Department,  viz.,  guns  and  ammunition,  transport, 
petrol,  oil,  W/T  equipment,  and  building,  were  passed 
direct  by  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  re¬ 
spectively,  without  obtaining  the  Air  Board’s  approval. 

The  Hotel  Cecil  a  Supply  Ministry. — It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  as  regards  all  technical  aeronautical  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Air  Board  Office,  considered  as  a  whole  and 
as  embracing  the  sub-departments  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  located  in  the  Hotel  Cecil  as  well  as  the  Air 
Board  proper,  was  in  effect  a  self-contained  aeronautical 
supply  Ministry.  It  was  because  it  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  such  a  Ministry  that  the  disadvantages  inherent 
in  a  system  which  divorced  design  and  supply  were 
largely  discounted.  The  Technical  Department  which 
was  responsible  for  the  approval  of  designs  of  aeroplanes, 
seaplanes,  engines,  and  accessories  and  for  laying  down 
specifications  for  them,  was  strictly  a  part  of  the  Air 
Board  ;  the  Aeronautical  Supplies  Department  and  the 
Petrol  Engine  Department,  which  were  responsible  for 
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the  supply  to  such  specifications,  were  strictly  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  But  the  heads  of  these 
three  Departments  worked  side  by  side  and  in  close 
unison.  Brigadier-General  D.  le  G.  Pitcher,  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  Technical  Department,  and  Wing-Captain 
R.  M.  Groves,  his  assistant,  were  accommodated  (in 
rooms  no  and  m)  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  and  were  thus 
in  immediate  touch  with  Sir  William  Weir  and  Mr. 
Martin.  The  Technical  Department  was  also  in  close 
touch  with  the  Inspection  Directorate,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Aeronautical  Supplies  Department  and  was 
located  close  at  hand,  in  Clement’s  Inn.  Before  the 
specifications  and  drawings  prepared  by  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Department  were  issued  for  action  to  the  Supply 
Department,  the  former  Department  consulted  the 
Inspection  Directorate,  and  that  Directorate,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Supply  Department,  was  at  liberty  to  sug¬ 
gest  modifications  calculated  to  facilitate  production. 
Design  and  supply  thus  worked  hand  in  hand.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  wheels  of  administration 
worked  as  if  all  the  branches  concerned — Technical, 
Supply,  Inspection — were  part  of  one  great  machine. 

The  Hotel  Cecil  seemed  in  fact  to  gather  all  the 
departments  concerned  with  air  administration  into  its 
capacious  embrace  and  almost  to  force  them  into  union. 
The  mere  juxtaposition  was  an  incentive  to  closer 
amalgamation.  The  influence  was  felt  not  on  the  side 
of  supply  alone.  It  had  a  much  wider  range.  The 
military  departments  as  well  as  those  concerned  with 
supply  were  concentrated  within  the  same  four  walls. 

The  Nucleus  of  a  Full  Administrative  Department. 
— The  mere  fact  that  the  headquarters  administrations 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  flying  services,  under  the 
Director  of  Air  Services  (Fifth  Sea  Lord)  and  the 
Director-General  of  Military  Aeronautics,  were  housed 
in  the  same  building,  tended  to  make  the  ultimate 
fusion  more  natural  and  less  difficult  than  it  would 
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otherwise  have  been.  Commodore  Paine,  in  room  210, 
and  General  Henderson,  in  room  22 7,  were  close  at  hand 
and  available  if  Lord  Cowdray  or  Major  Baird  wished 
to  call  them  into  consultation.  The  directorates  under 
them  dealt  with  the  organisation  and  the  training  of  the 
two  flying  services,  the  obtaining  of  aeroplanes  and 
buildings  for  them,  the  distribution  to  them  of  the 
aircraft,  engines  and  parts,  provided  by  the  Supply 
Department,  and  the  repair  of  the  machines  and  engines 
which  the  two  services  used.  They  did  not  include, 
indeed,  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  “  Air  Staff  ”  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Army  General  Staff  or  the  Naval  War 
Staff,  that  is,  a  “  thinking  department  ”  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  operational  plans  and  for  intelligence. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  Air  Board  a  “  Central  Air 
Intelligence  Division,”  under  Lieut. -Colonel  P.  R.  Hey- 
cock,  R.M.A.,  whose  duties  were  to  collate  information 
on  foreign  air  intelligence,  to  keep  maps,  to  prepare 
and  issue  books  and  special  reports  on  intelligence 
work,  and  to  deal  with  enquiries  on  all  intelligence 
matters.  The  Division  was  far,  indeed,  from  being 
the  highly  organised  body  which  an  Air  Staff  should  be 
and,  in  fact,  was  in  1918  and  subsequently.  But  it 
was  at  all  events  the  small  nucleus  of  such  a  staff,  and 
it  and  the  other  departments  and  directorates  housed 
in  the  Hotel  Cecil  were  the  obvious  and  destined  in¬ 
gredients,  still  only  mechanically  combined,  for  the 
chemical  mixture  which  a  fully  organised  Ministry 
would  become  and  did  become  in  the  actual  event. 

The  Limitations  of  the  Board’s  Functions. — But 
while  the  various  departments  thus  concentrated  in 
the  Hotel  Cecil  went  far  towards  being  a  complete 
Ministry  of  the  Air,  they  did  not  go  all  the  way.  The 
Air  Board,  if  regarded  as  embracing  (as  it  did  embrace 
de  facto)  the  Aeronautical  Supply  and  Petrol  Engine 
Departments  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  was,  indeed, 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  complete  Ministry  of  Supply 
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for  all  heavier-than-air  technical  material.  It  was  de¬ 
pendent,  however,  on  other  Departments— the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty — for  non-technical  stores,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  armament.  It  was  dependent  on  the  same 
Departments  for  the  provision  of  aerodrome  works  and 
buildings,  both  hangars  and  barracks.  Over  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  training  of  the  personnel  of  the  flying  ser¬ 
vices  the  Board  had  so  much  control,  or  at  any  rate 
opportunity  for  influence,  as  resulted  from  the  inclusion 
in  its  membership  of  the  Director  of  Air  Services  (Naval) 
and  the  Director-General  of  Military  Aeronautics.  To 
have  gone  further  than  this  and  to  have  taken  over  the 
actual  training  of  the  personnel  of  the  flying  services, 
as  Captain  Burgoyne  suggested  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  26  February,  1917, 9  when  the  Navy  Estimates 
were  under  discussion,  would  have  involved  the  over¬ 
stepping  by  the  Air  Board  of  the  statutory  power  with 
which  it  was  invested  :  it  had  been  established  only 
“  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  maintaining  the 
supply  of  aircraft  ”  Whatever  measure  of  control  or 
influence  the  Board  possessed  over  recruitment  and 
training,  it  had  none  when  the  question  became  one 
of  the  providing  of  the  buildings  without  which  the 
personnel  could  not  be  housed  or  trained.  For  this 
absolutely  essential  service  of  the  provision  of  accom¬ 
modation  the  flying  services  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  Director  of  Works,  Admiralty,  and  the  Director 
of  Fortifications  and  Works,  War  Office.  They  were  also 
dependent  upon  the  naval  and  military  medical  depart¬ 
ments  for  all  medical  services  and  supplies,  and  upon 
the  commissariat  and  store  departments  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Army  for  all  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  non-technical 
equipment.  They  had  no  vote  for  these  services. 

The  Air  Board  and  Questions  of  Policy. — It  was  in 
the  matter  of  control  of  the  higher  policy  of  air  defence 
and  offence  that  the  Board  felt  perhaps  most  con¬ 
spicuously  the  inadequacy  of  its  administrative  powers. 
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Under  its  charter  it  was  to  be  free  to  discuss  matters 
of  policy  in  relation  to  the  air  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  thereon.” 
The  Admiralty  and  War  Office  on  their  side  were  to 
“  concert  their  respective  aerial  policies  in  consultation 
with  the  Air  Board.”  Its  function,  therefore,  was 
purely  advisory  in  this  particular  sphere.  That  function, 
even  so  limited,  was  made  difficult  of  fulfilment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  non-inclusion  in  the  Board’s  administrative 
machinery  of  any  professional  advisory  staff  responsible 
to  the  Board  alone.  For  professional  advice  it  depended 
upon  the  Director  of  Air  Services  and  the  Director- 
General  of  Military  Aeronautics  and  their  staffs.  These 
officers  were  naval  and  military  officers  whose  allegiance 
was  primarily  to  their  own  services.  They  were  not  in 
a  position  of  independence,  vis-a-vis  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office.  With  all  the  loyalty  in  the  world  to 
the  Air  Board,  they  could  not  but  think  of  their  own 
service  first. 

The  Air  Board,  in  fact,  unless  and  until  it  became 
a  complete  Air  Ministry,  was  not  in  a  position  to  fulfil 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Government  estab¬ 
lished  it ;  that  is  to  say,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  advisory 
arbitrator  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
in  regard  to  questions  of  air  strategy  and  policy  and  to 
promote  a  national  rather  than  a  narrow  departmental 
view  in  such  matters.  Its  counsels  to  this  end,  if  they 
were  to  be  convincing,  required  to  be  informed,  weighty 
and  independent,  and  they  could  not  be  such  so  long  as 
the  Air  Board  had  no  professional  staff  of  its  own  to 
tender  advice.  As  it  was,  the  Board  depended  neces¬ 
sarily  on  professional  advisers  who  were  themselves 
the  officers  of  the  two  Departments  whom  the  Board 
had  to  address  and  convince.  That  was  the  reason 
why  the  Board,  eminently  successful  in  its  task  of 
providing  material  for  the  Air  Services,  was  not  and 
could  not  be  successful  in  its  further  task  of  co-ordina- 
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ting  and  guiding  policy  in  regard  to  air  offence  and 
defence. 

The  Need  for  an  Air  War  Staff. — It  was  because 
questions  of  policy  could  not  be  adequately  handled  by 
the  Cowdray  Air  Board  that  the  Government  decided  to 
transform  that  Board  into  a  full  Ministry  at  the  close  of 
1917.  “It  was  perfectly  clear,”  said  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  March, 
1922, 10  “  that  unless  there  was  a  properly  constituted 
Air  General  Staff  under  an  Air  Board  or  under  an  Air 
Ministry,  aviation  output,  however  large,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  absorbed  by  the  two  services  already  existing. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1917,  the  Government  decided 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  uniting  the  Air  Services 
and  of  providing  a  special  branch  for  the  systematic 
raiding  of  German  aviation  centres,  and  an  Air  Organi¬ 
sation  Committee  was  appointed,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  General  Smuts,  to  work  out  the  details  of  an 
Air  Ministry,  an  Air  Council  and  a  combined  Air  Force.” 

The  Importance  of  the  Air  Board. — The  Cowdray 
Air  Board  period  was  a  notable  one  because  of  what 
was  accomplished  and  of  what  was  made  possible 
of  accomplishment.  It  not  only  witnessed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  organisation  of  air  power  in  this  country  on 
the  side  of  material ;  it  paved  the  way  also  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  successful  organisation  on  the  side  of  personnel 
and  general  administration.  That  the  regime  of  the 
Hotel  Cecil  in  1917  contributed  in  an  important  degree 
to  the  amalgamation  of  1918  has  never  been  questioned. 
“It  is  only  right  (if  a  just  perspective  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained),”  said  the  War  Cabinet  Report  for  the  year 
1917,  “  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
to  the  unification  of  the  two  services  which  had  been 
made  when  their  headquarters  staff  became  housed 
under  one  roof.  The  opportunities  for  daily  conference 
on  almost  every  subject  of  aeronautical  administration 
which  naturally  ensued — together  with  the  link  provided 
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by  a  joint  system  of  supply  and  design — was  probably 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  work  of  unification.” 

The  Cowdray  Air  Board  unfairly  Criticised — As 
regards  the  other  side  of  its  work,  the  Cowdray  Air 
Board  has  not  been  fairly  treated.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  extend  to  it  unfairly  the  bad  name  which  the 
Curzon  Air  Board  had  and  deserved.  The  two  Boards 
have  been  confused.  Lord  Crawford,  for  instance, 
when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  21  November, 
1917, 11  referred  to  the  Board  as  being  rather  a  conference 
of  delegates  than  a  Board  :  a  description  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  first  but  not  the  second  Air  Board. 
Sir  Frederick  Smith  (now  Lord  Birkenhead)  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  12  November,  1917, 12  of 
the  “  wasteful  and  prodigious  competition  ”  which  had 
been  going  on,  implying  that  it  still  did  so  under  the 
second  Air  Board.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did 
not ;  indeed,  it  could  not,  for  the  aeronautical  material 
for  which  the  services  were  formerly  competitors  was 
now  all  ordered  through  a  single  channel,  and  separate 
orders  for  the  naval  and  military  flying  services  were 
no  longer  possible.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  more  accurate 
when,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  on  16  March,  1922, 13  he 
mentioned  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  war  as 
being  the  period  in  which  the  “  fierce  interdepartmental 
competition  ”  had  reigned. 

The  Success  of  the  Board. — The  position  in  this 
respect  was  indeed  already  appreciably  improved  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  Major  Hunt,  one  of  the  most 
hostile  critics  of  the  Air  Administration,  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  April,  1917, 14 
that  “  there  is  now  no  useless  competition  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.”  A  similar  admission  was  made 
in  a  leader  in  the  journal  Flight  on  3  May,  1917.  Mr. 
Tennant  stated  in  the  House  on  26  April,  1917, 15  that 
the  Air  Board  had  smoothed  away  the  difficulties  and 
reduced  the  friction  formerly  existing  between  the 
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Government  Departments.  “  I  never  said  the  present 
Air  Board  was  a  failure,”  said  Mr.  Churchill  on  4  April, 
1917, 16  when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  challenged  him  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  certain  criticisms  of  the  air  adminis¬ 
tration. 

That  it  was  not  a  failure,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say,  that  the  regime  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  was  not  a  failure, 
was  indeed  patent  on  the  surface  of  the  facts.  The 
increase  of  production  of  aeroplanes  and  engines  in 
1917  was  colossal,  and  for  that  increase  credit  must  be 
given  not  solely  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  but  to 
Lord  Cowdray  and  his  Board.  “  Cowdray  was  a  real 
success,”  says  Dr.  Addison,17  “  as  President  of  the  Air 
Board,  which  he  had  developed  so  that  it  had  become 
the  rallying  point  and  directing  centre  of  the  Air 
Service.”  Lord  Derby  referred 18  to  the  production 
in  the  first  half  of  1917  as  being  “  stupendous  ”  ;  yet 
it  was  greatly  exceeded  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Production  under  Lord  Cowdray  had  been  “  almost 
prodigious,”  said  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  21  November,  1917. 19  Lord  Sydenham  spoke  on 
27  November,  1917, 20  of  the  “  wonderful  work  ”  which 
Lord  Cowdray’s  Air  Board  had  done  in  increasing  the 
output  of  machines.  Even  the  Daily  Mail,  then  a 
merciless  critic  of  the  air  administration,  admitted  in 
a  leading  article  on  28  May,  1917,  that  Lord  Cowdray 
had  proved  a  success  and  that  “  aeroplanes  are  flutter¬ 
ing  out  of  the  factories  like  butterflies  in  June.”  It 
spoke  again  on  20  July,  1917,  of  the  great  work  done  in 
increasing  production. 

Adverse  Criticisms  of  the  Board  Misconceived. — The 

fact  is  that  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  Cowdray  Air 
Board  was  misconceived  in  one  of  two  ways  :  it  was 
due  either  to  a  confusion  of  the  second  with  the  first 
Board  or  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Board’s  proper 
functions.  When  Sir  Ivor  Philipps  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  14  November,  1917, 21  of  the  Board  as 
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being  “  absolutely  effete  and  useless  to-day,”  he  was 
visiting  on  the  second  Board  the  sins  of  the  first.  When 
Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  stated  on  26  April,  1917, 22  that  Lord 
Cowdray  and  the  Air  Board  “  have  no  power  whatever 
to  move  a  man  or  an  aeroplane  ”  or  to  carry  out  “  a 
great  long-range  offensive,”  he  was  claiming,  in  effect, 
for  the  Board  a  power  which,  quite  deliberately,  the 
Government  never  gave  it.  The  Board  was  not  a  full 
administrative  Air  Ministry.  It  was,  or  rather  the  Air 
Board  Office  as  a  whole  was,  a  Ministry  for  Aircraft 
Supply.  As  such  it  did  efficiently  what  it  was  em¬ 
powered  to  do. 

Consider  what  is  involved  in  the  contrary  allegation. 
Aircraft  production  was  controlled,  during  the  Air 
Board  regime,  by  the  Controller  of  Aeronautical  Supplies. 
It  was  controlled,  under  the  Air  Council  regime,  by  the 
Director-General  of  Aircraft  Production.  The  Con¬ 
troller  and  the  Director-General  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  acting  in  either  case  under  the  Minister  of 
Munitions.  Sir  William  Weir  occupied  the  posts  suc¬ 
cessively,  until  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  His  great  capacity  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  has  never  been  questioned.  “  In  Sir  William 
Weir,”  said  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
25  April,  1918, 23  “  we  have  found  not  only  a  great 
producer  but  a  man  with  war  intuitions  of  a  very  high 
order,  a  man  fitted,  above  all  others  I  have  come  across 
in  this  sphere  of  business,  to  express  the  swiftly  changing 
war  conceptions  which  a  service  like  this  provides  in 
terms  of  a  great  and  expanding  mechanical  supply.” 
“  Just  as  Carnot  was  the  organiser  of  victory  in  France 
a  hundred  years  ago,  so  Lord  Weir  was  the  organiser 
of  victory  in  the  air,”  said  General  Seely  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Savoy  in  March,  1919. 24 

Are  we  to  assume  that  Sir  William  Weir’s  successful 
handling  of  the  administrative  work  connected  with 
production  dated  only  from  the  beginning  of  1918  ? 
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The  evidence  is  all  to  the  contrary.  Is  it  conceivable, 
moreover,  that  if  he  had  found  the  conditions  impossible 
under  the  Air  Board  he  would  have  been  content  to 
continue  for  nearly  a  whole  year  as  the  member  of 
it  responsible  for  aircraft  production  ? 

The  Board  and  the  Prevention  of  German  Air 
Raids. — The  fact  is  that  the  matters  in  which  the 
Cowdray  Air  Board  was  alleged  to  have  failed  were 
matters  in  which  it  would  either  have  been  acting 
ultra  vires  if  it  had  interfered  or  had  not  the  machinery 
for  interfering  effectively.  Its  unpopularity  was  due 
to  its  apparent  omission  to  take  any  effective  steps  to 
prevent  raids  on  England  or  to  carry  out  raids  on  Ger¬ 
many  in  turn.  But  it  had  no  power  to  intervene  in 
either  of  these  matters.  It  acquired  the  power  only 
when  it  became  a  full  Air  Ministry.  The  only  fair 
ground  upon  which  a  complaint  of  this  order  could  be 
based  would  be  that  the  Board  might  possibly  itself 
have  accelerated  that  process  of  self-development  into 
a  higher  organisation  which,  apparently,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  ready  to  approve  and  thus  have  transformed 
itself  into  a  full  Air  Ministry  at  an  earlier  date.  Whether 
it  could  have  done  very  much  in  this  direction  is, 
however,  a  very  doubtful  question.  In  any  case  only  a 
few  months  would  have  been  saved.  As  it  was,  the 
Board  was  developing  gradually  and  almost  insensibly 
into  a  fully  organised  Air  Department  when  something 
happened  which  forced  the  hands  of  Government  and 
Board  alike.  On  7  July,  1917,  a  flotilla  of  German 
aircraft  raided  London  in  broad  daylight,  serenely,  in¬ 
solently,  with  practically  complete  impunity.  That 
raid  led  more  than  any  other  single  event  to  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Air  Board  into  the  Air  Ministry  which 
we  have  to-day.  It  was  one  of  the  big,  dramatic, 
decisive  incidents  of  history. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Impulse  towards  Unification.  —  In  the  last 
chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  there  were  within  the 
Air  Board  Office  itself  internal  forces  making  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  air  administrations  and  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  Air  Services.  These  forces  were  power¬ 
fully  supported  by  external  influences  working  for  the 
same  end.  Public  opinion  was  crystallising  in  favour 
of  an  Air  Department  and  a  single  Air  Force.  As 
reflected  in  the  press  and  by  public  meetings  it  was 
ready  for  a  forward  policy  in  this  matter,  readier,  in 
fact,  than  the  Government.  So,  too,  was  Parliament, 
which  after  all  is  eminently  human  and  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  danger  that,  if  things  continued  as  they 
were,  it  might  suffer  from  above  the  fate  which  Guy 
Fawkes  designed  for  it  from  below. 

The  Parliamentary  Air  Committee. — Independently 
of  questions  and  motions  by  individual  Members  of 
Parliament,  the  action  of  the  Parliamentary  Air  Com¬ 
mittee  in  directing  attention  to  abuses  and  short¬ 
comings  and  the  need  for  amendment  had  an  important 
influence.  This  Committee  had  existed  before  the  war  ; 
indeed,  it  was  first  set  up  in  1909. 1  Its  first  chairman 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  now  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham. 
Colonel  Wilfred  Ashley,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Joynson-Hicks  subsequently  occupied  the  post.  The 
Committee  was  composed  of  members  of  both  Houses 
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interested  in  Air  Service  matters,  and  it  undoubtedly 
performed  valuable  work  in  keeping  interest  focussed 
upon  the  need  for  imagination  and  energy  in  our  air 
policy.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  it  incurred  some 
criticism  as  a  result  of  its  activities.  It  was  challenged 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
tending  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  special  or  privileged 
position  in  regard  to  the  right  of  access  to  Ministers, 
and  objection  was  raised  to  such  an  extension  of  its 
powers. 

The  question  arose  out  of  a  reply  which  Major 
Baird,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Air  Board,  made 
to  Mr.  Billing  on  29  March,  1917. 2  Major  Baird  stated 
that  Lord  Cowdray,  the  President  of  the  Air  Board, 
had  consented  to  meet  “  a  body  of  Members  of  both 
Houses,  known  as  the  Parliamentary  Air  Committee, 
who  desire  to  lay  their  views  before  him.”  Mr.  Billing 
asked  whether  the  meeting  would  be  open  to  any  Member 
of  the  House.  Major  Baird  replied  :  “  It  depends  upon 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Air  Committee,  I  imagine.” 
Exception  was  at  once  taken  by  other  Members  to  any 
restriction  to  a  particular  body  of  the  privilege  of  inter¬ 
view  with  a  public  official,  and  Major  Baird  hastened  to 
correct  his  former  answer  by  saying  :  3  “I  think  other 
Members  can  come  if  they  want.”  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  explained  that  he  had 
asked  Lord  Cowdray  to  meet  the  Committee  only 
because  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  Members 
of  the  House  generally. 

The  incident  is  one  of  some  constitutional  impor¬ 
tance.  It  shows  that  the  House,  whether  it  appreciated 
the  possible  ulterior  development  or  not,  had  at  any 
rate  a  subconscious  antipathy  to  anything  that  might 
lead  eventually  to  the  appearance  in  this  country  of  a 
system  analogous  to  that  of  the  Army  Commissions  in 
France  or  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  military  affairs  in  America. 
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The  Reasons  for  Dissatisfaction. — The  German  air 
raids  were  the  most  potent  influence  acting  upon  the 
mind  of  the  country  but  they  were  not  the  only  one. 
The  grave  losses  of  our  flying  service  in  France  in  the 
early  months  of  1917  were  the  cause  of  general  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  dissatisfaction.  They  showed  that  all  was  not 
well  in  the  higher  administration  of  the  military  air 
arm.  No  official  excuses  could  hide  the  fact  that,  for 
the  time,  the  Germans  held  a  decided  predominance 
in  air  fighting.  The  official  utterances  on  the  subject 
were  felt  to  be  inconsistent  and  hardly  quite  honest. 

The  references  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  western  front  at  this 
time  have  been  quoted  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
book.  The  statements  made  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament  were  not  calculated  to  convince 
and  reassure.  General  Smuts,  who  was  known  to  be 
in  the  inner  councils  of  the  Government,  stated  at 
Edinburgh  on  11  April,  1917,  that  we  held  the  mastery 
of  the  air.4  Next  day,  General  Henderson  stated  at 
Birmingham  that  neither  command  nor  mastery  of  the 
air  had  ever  existed.5  A  month  before  that,  on  13 
March,6  Mr.  Macpherson  had  denied  in  the  House  that 
there  had  ever  been  a  situation  which  could  properly 
be  described  as  “  mastery  ”  or  “  supremacy  ”  of  the 
air.  The  puzzled  public  scratched  its  head.  It  could 
only  see  that  something  was  wrong  in  France.  It  was 
frankly  incredulous  when  Lord  Derby  stated  publicly 
at  Liverpool  on  12  May  that  “  everything  that  human 
ingenuity  could  do  to  improve  our  Air  Service  was  being 
done.”  7 

Predominance  in  the  Air. — The  fact  is  that,  while 
there  cannot  be  a  true  mastery  or  command  of  the  air, 
as  there  can  be  of  the  sea,  there  can  be  a  predominance 
in  the  air.  Air-Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  explained 
the  position  clearly  in  a  paper  on  “  Aspects  of  Service 
Aviation  ”  which  he  read  at  the  Guildhall  on  14  October, 
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1920. 8  Before  the  various  duties  of  the  Air  Force  can 
be  performed  with  success,  he  stated,  “it  is  necessary 
to  gain  predominance  in  the  air,  and  the  air  is  all  one 
element.  With  regard  to  this  predominance,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  a  first-class  war  one  side  will 
gain  predominance  in  one  place  and  may  temporarily 
lose  it  in  another  theatre.  And  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  main  point  is  to  have  the  predominance  in 
that  area  which  at  the  time  is  considered  of  primary 
importance,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  it  in  all 
areas.” 

It  was  such  predominance  which  the  Germans  had 
on  the  western  front  in  the  early  part  of  1917.  We 
wrested  it  from  them  later  in  the  year  and  never  wholly 
lost  it  again,  but,  for  the  time,  they  had  it  then,  beyond 
any  question  whatever.  The  fact  could  be  denied  or 
obscured  only  by  resort  to  something  approaching 
verbal  jugglery. 

The  German  Air  Raids. — It  was  the  raids  into  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  which  hardened  public  opinion  and  made 
it  ready  to  accept  drastic  changes.  The  year  1916 
had  been  the  year  of  airship  raids.  The  year  1917  was 
one  of  aeroplane  raids.  The  actual  losses  which  they 
caused  were  serious  enough.  The  disastrous  raid  on 
Folkestone  and  Shorncliffe  on  25  May  involved  about 
270  casualties  and  first  opened  people’s  eyes  to  the 
gravity  of  the  new  menace.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  treating  such  things  as  a  visitation  of  God,  of  re¬ 
commending  darkness,  composure,  and  the  reading  of 
the  91st  Psalm,  began  to  be  questioned.  Even  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  went  to  Folkestone  on 
2  June  and  conducted  there  a  funeral  service  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  solemn  privilege  of  that  part  of  England 
in  being  the  nearest  to  Germany,  it  was  still  felt  that 
the  situation  was  hardly  being  adequately  met.  There 
was  an  uneasy  belief  that  all  was  not  being  done  which 
could  be  done  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 
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The  June  Raid  on  London. — Then,  on  13  June, 
1917,  came  the  first  great  daylight  raid  on  London, 
resulting  in  nearly  600  casualties.  The  Government 
became  really  alarmed.  It  took  a  step  which,  if  it 
had  been  known  at  the  time,  would  have  surprised  the 
people  of  this  country  considerably.  It  brought  back 
two  fighter  squadrons — Nos.  56  and  66 — from  France, 
to  protect  London.9  The  former  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  and  famous  fighter  squadron  of  the  whole  Flying- 
Corps.  The  withdrawal  of  them  from  France  was 
hardly  consistent  with  certain  statements  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Government. 

In  the  secret  session  of  Parliament  on  9  July  10  the 
Prime  Minister  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  leaving 
the  squadrons  at  the  front,  where  they  were  most 
needed,  and  of  not  withdrawing  them  for  the  defence 
of  London  or  other  cities.  On  13  July  he  stated  to  a 
deputation  of  Members  of  Parliament :  “  If  anyone  in  this 
country  says  ‘Ourselves  first  and  our  soldiers  afterwards,’ 
well,  then,  they  had  better  find  another  Government.” 11 

The  two  squadrons  were  sent  back  to  France  on 
5  July,  and  two  days  later  the  German  raiders  came 
again.  They  came  and  went  practically  unscathed.  If 
the  two  squadrons  had  been  lying  in  their  path,  if  it 
could  have  happened  that  “  a  raid  was  driven  athwart 
the  raid,”  there  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
But  the  Government’s  luck  was  out. 

The  Effect  of  the  June  Raid. — The  raid  of  13  June 
was  followed  by  many  public  meetings  of  protest.  The 
citizens  of  London  had  grown  accustomed  in  1916  to 
being  unable  to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds.  That  peril 
had  been  overcome.  Now  a  new  one  had  arisen  and 
they  were  unable  to  go  quietly  about  their  business 
by  day.  They  felt  gravely  disquieted,  outraged,  in¬ 
sulted.  A  stalwart  like  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  could 
preserve  his  balance  and  perspective  by  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  in  Parliament  (on  14  June) 12  to  the  danger  to  the 
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gold  in  the  vaults  at  the  banks.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was 
more  in  sympathy  with  public  opinion  when  he  replied 
that  “  we  are  more  interested  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
than  in  the  money  in  the  banks.”  18  One  cannot  help 
admiring,  indeed,  Sir  Frederick  Banbury’s  detachment 
of  spirit  throughout  the  crisis.  On  6  and  12  June  he 
had  protested  against  the  taking  of  Kenley  Common 
as  an  aerodrome  for  the  Flying  Corps  ;  it  was,  in  his 
view,  an  infringement  of  public  rights.14 

The  Five  Reasons  for  Counter  -  raids. — After  the 
raid  of  June  the  demand  for  counter-raids  on  Germany 
became  widespread  and  insistent.  Bishops  could  write 
to  The  Times  deprecating  “  reprisals  ”  and  insinuating, 
almost,  that  what  was  being  proposed  was  the  sending 
of  our  air  squadrons  into  Germany  with  the  Jolly  Roger 
tied  to  their  interplane  struts.  The  good  sense  of  the 
public  knew  that  no  questions  of  reprisals  was  really 
involved.  There  were,  indeed,  five  valid  reasons  for 
carrying  out  raids  on  Germany  and  only  one  of  these 
was  connected  with  the  notion  of  reprisals. 

First,  there  was  the  reason  that  raids  were  a  method 
of  exerting  psychological  pressure  upon  Germany  as 
a  whole  and  the  creating  there  of  the  mental  complexes 
which  were  a.n  essential  condition  of  a  readiness  to  ac¬ 
cept  reasonable  peace  terms.  Secondly,  raids  on  the 
industrial  centres  would  disturb  and  dislocate  the  out¬ 
put  of  munitions.  Thirdly,  attacks  on  the  interior 
would  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  fighter  squadrons  from 
the  front  or  the  retention  at  home  of  squadrons  which 
might  have  been  sent  to  the  front.15  Fourthly,  the 
destruction  of  entraining  centres  and  railway  junctions 
would  hamper  troop  and  munition  transportation. 
Fifthly,  our  attacks  would  show  that  “  two  could  play 
the  same  game  ”  and  would  create  a  demand  for  the 
cessation  of  raids  on  Britain.16 

The  Difficulty  of  Organising  Raids. — The  difficulty 
was  that  the  planning  and  organising  of  long-distance 
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raids  were  matters  which  could  be  effectively  handled 
only  by  some  body  less  encumbered  by  other  pressing 
responsibilities  than  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office. 
As  things  were,  the  question  was  nobody’s  “  pigeon.”' 
It  was  a  matter,  strictly,  of  neither  land  nor  sea  opera¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  Germany,  with  no  Air  Department 
but  with  a  strong  personality  at  the  head  of  the  military 
Air  Service,  had  been  able  to  carry  out  raids  on  England, 
and  it  was  not  at  first  sight  apparent  why  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service,  at  any  rate,  had  not  been  able  to 
do  something  in  reply. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  in  this  country 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  higher  direction  of 
the  Air  Services  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  blind  to  the  popular  feeling.  Early  in 
June  the  rumour  was  current  that  there  was  to  be  a 
change  at  the  Air  Board  and  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  to 
replace  Lord  Cowdray.17  We  know  from  Dr.  Addison’s 
memoirs  18  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  anxious  at  this 
time  to  strengthen  the  Government  by  the  inclusion 
of  Mr.  Churchill,  but  met  with  opposition  from  certain 
colleagues.  Eventually  Mr.  Churchill  was  brought  in 
as  Minister  of  Munitions,  but  something  more  than  a 
change  of  Ministers  was  needed  to  redress  the  situation. 
The  malady  called  for  more  drastic  remedies  and  the 
next  great  raid — that  of  7  July — nerved  the  nation  to 
apply  them. 

The  July  Raid  on  London. — Actually,  fewer  casual¬ 
ties — about  250 — were  suffered  in  the  July  than  in  the 
June  raid,  but  London  and  the  country  were  more 
deeply  stirred  by  it,  for  the  raiders  penetrated  further 
over  London  and  seemed  to  act  at  even  greater  leisure 
and  with  greater  impunity  than  in  the  June  attack.  It 
was  the  climax  of  a  situation  which  to  the  majority  of 
people  was  humiliating  and  intolerable. 

The  Daily  Mail  expressed  the  general  feeling  when, 
in  a  leading  article  headed  "  Disgraceful,”  it  compared 
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the  raid  to  the  Dutch  attack  on  Chatham  in  1667. 19  It 
is  time,  said  the  paper,  to  put  an  end  to  “  the  wretched 
system  of  passive  defence  that  obsesses  our  air  depart¬ 
ments.”  The  Times  20  was  more  restrained  but  gravely 
critical.  “  The  confidence  of  the  people  has  been 
shaken,”  it  said,  “  not  in  the  least  for  fear  of  enemy 
raids,  but  because  recent  experience  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  Government  have  not  devoted  sufficient 
imagination  to  the  new  arm.  ...  It  must  never  again 
be  said  that  London  or  any  town  in  these  islands  cannot 
have  reasonably  adequate  protection  against  air  raids.” 
Lord  Sydenham  referred  in  a  signed  article  in  another 
journal21  to  the  “  bitter  indignation  ”  which  had  been 
aroused  by  “  the  spectacle  of  an  enemy  squadron,  in 
orderly  formation,  circling  over  London  and  dealing 
death  at  its  pleasure  without  any  apparent  attempt  to 
restrain  it.  .  .  .  The  ineptitude  which  has  been  shown 
in  dealing  with  air  questions  is  explained  by  our  in¬ 
ability  to  realise  what  air  power  has  rapidly  become. 
The  attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  subordinate  adjunct,  naval 
or  military,  led  to  mistakes  of  many  kinds  which  have 
not  yet  been  redeemed.  ...  A  new  arm  has  arisen 
which  has  revolutionised  the  art  of  war  and  brought 
new  psychological  conditions  into  play.” 

The  Popular  Indignation. — A  measure  of  the 
popular  feeling  of  exasperation  and  bitterness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report 22  which  gained  currency  at  this 
time  that  a  squadron  of  the  defending  force  had  been 
withdrawn  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex¬ 
hibition  flights  before  the  King,  who  was  then  in 
France.  Questions  were  asked  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,23  and  a  specific  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  rumour  was  issued  by  His  Majesty’s  Private 
Secretary. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  demand  for 
reform  in  our  air  administration  was  enormously 
strengthened  by  this  raid  of  July.  “  From  7  July, 
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1917,”  said  Lord  Montagu  in  an  interview  published 
soon  after  it,24  “  our  people  have  begun  to  realise  what 
air  power  means.”  The  German  raiders  had  done, 
unknowingly,  good  service  to  our  cause.  “  In  the  long 
run,  perhaps,”  says  Dr.  Addison,25  “  the  German  raiders 
did  more  to  force  forward  the  development  of  the  air 
service  than  anything  else.” 

The  Effect  on  Naval  Air  Control. — The  most  im¬ 
portant  result  of  the  raids  of  the  summer  of  1917  was 
that  they  served  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  opposition  in  this  country  to  the  reorganisation 
of  our  Air  Services.  It  has  been  seen  that  throughout 
1916  a  long  battle  had  been  waged  between  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Balfour,  considered  it  essential  that  the  navy 
should  retain  complete  control  of  its  own  flying  service 
and  those  who,  like  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Montagu,  and 
others,  favoured  a  process  of  change  which  would 
result  eventually  in  a  separate  administration  and  a 
separate  force.  The  June  and  July  raids,  and  especially 
the  latter,  put  an  effective  end  to  the  controversy. 
They  demonstrated  beyond  yea  or  nay  that  the  system 
of  naval  air  control,  whatever  its  merits  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  failed  in  one  important  respect  and  had 
proved  incapable  of  saving  the  country  from  damaging 
invasion  by  air. 

The  system  in  force  in  1917,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  that  which  was  then,  and  still  sometimes  is,  advo¬ 
cated  as  the  best  for,  inter  alia ,  the  purpose  of  defence  ; 
and  the  conditions  were  then  particularly  favourable  to 
its  successful  working.  The  British  Navy  held  command 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  had  its  own  Air  Service, 
absolutely  under  its  own  control  and  manned  by  naval 
personnel.  It  had  strong  naval  air  forces  at  Dunkirk 
and  Dover,  on  the  flank  of  any  German  air  flotillas 
coming  or  returning  on  their  raids  into  England. 
Prima  facie,  if  the  navy  plus  purely  naval  aircraft 
were  ever  to  protect  this  country  from  air  attack,  it 
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should  have  been  then.  Conditions  so  favourable  are 
unlikely  to  be  reproduced  in  any  future  war. 

The  Older  Departments’  Loss  of  Prestige. — The 
failure  to  prevent,  or  at  all  events  to  punish,  the 
German  daylight  raids  of  1917  was  a  damaging  blow  at 
the  principle  of  administrative  control  by  the  Admiralty 
of,  at  any  rate,  the  shore-based  aircraft  serving  under 
that  Department.  The  prestige  of  the  Admiralty,  al¬ 
ready  undermined  by  the  apparent  failure  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  submarine  menace,  undoubtedly 
suffered.  The  War  Office  was  affected  to  a  less  extent. 
The  latter  Department  was  seen  to  have  its  hands  full 
on  the  western  and  other  fronts.  The  Admiralty  had 
no  similar  pre-occupations  so  far  as  its  strong  naval 
air  forces  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  and  at  Dunkirk 
were  concerned.  Some  measure  of  blame  was  bound 
to  extend,  however,  to  the  other  Department  also,  and 
public  confidence  in  the  army’s  capacity  to  administer 
its  flying  service  was  weakened,  moreover,  about  this 
time  by  the  disclosures  contained  in  the  Mesopotamia 
Commission’s  Report,  recently  issued.26  The  Com¬ 
mission  stated  :  “  We  note  the  deficiency  of  aeroplanes 
as  one  of  the  defects  of  equipment  which  contributed 
to  the  ill-success  of  the  British  Army  in  Mesopotamia 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1915-16.”  The  censure 
here  implied  was  not  without  its  moral,  which  critics 
of  the  existing  system  hastened  to  draw.  The  fear 
that  if  the  army  had  not  its  own  Air  Service,  admin¬ 
istratively  controlled  by  the  War  Office,  its  needs  in 
the  fields  would  not  be  adequately  met,  had  been 
one  of  the  bugbears  of  a  change  of  system.  The 
Mesopotamian  experience  showed  that  such  a  danger 
might  equally  arise  under  the  existing  regime.  The 
feeling  that  the  older  Departments  did  not  grasp 
fully  the  importance  and  possibilities  of  the  new  arm 
was  reinforced  and  extended  by  these  and  similar 
incidents.  » 
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The  Navy  League’s  Resolution.— The  time  was  thus 
ripe  for  a  drastic  change  in  our  air  organisation.  The 
need  for  a  separate  Ministry  of  the  Air,  with  full  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers,  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  even  the  Navy  League  joined  in  the 
demand.  Its  Executive  Committee  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  at  a  meeting  on  6  September,  19 17, 2  7  a  series 
of  five  resolutions  of  which  the  third  and  fifth  may  here 
be  quoted  : — 

“  (3)  That,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the 
war,  it  is  still  unfortunately  the  fact  that  the  dominant 
part  which  air  power  plays  in  the  preservation  of  British 
liberty  and  security  has  not  yet  been  fully  recognised  by 
the  nation  and  by  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
national  affairs. 

“  (5)  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League,  therefore,  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  pre¬ 
sidents  and  chairmen  of  all  branches  of  the  organisation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  overseas  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  view  and  in  support  of  the  demand  that  an  all- 
powerful  air  fleet  as  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
British  Navy,  with  an  Air  Board  raised  to  a  similar 
status  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
shall  be  created.” 

The  Demand  for  a  Unified  Air  Service. — The  need 
for  a  single  Air  Service  was  admitted  with  almost 
equal  unanimity,  though  one  or  two  dissenting  voices 
were  raised.  Even  Mr.  Holt  Thomas,  no  faint-hearted 
champion  of  aeronautical  progress,  was  doubtful  of  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  amalgamate  the  Air  Services  during 
the  war.  “An  Imperial  Air  Service  is  desirable — but 
after  the  war,”  he  stated  in  an  interview.28  Over  a 
month  later  one  finds  the  aviation  correspondent  of  the 
Observer 29  expressing  the  view  that  to  endeavour  to 
create  a  "  homogeneous  amalgam  ”  of  the  Air  Services 
would  be  unwise  and  even  disastrous.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  journal  Flight 30  declared  that  not  a  single  note 
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of  dissent  was  recorded  in  the  correspondence  which  it 
had  invited  on  its  proposal  for  “  One  Air  Service,  one 
Uniform,  one  Badge.”  Lord  Montagu’s  adherence  to 
the  same  view  was  expressed  in  the  bold  scheme  of  re¬ 
organisation  which  he  put  forward  at  this  time. 

Lord  Montagu’s  Scheme. — The  scheme  which  Lord 
Montagu  had  formulated  in  1916  was  merely  one  for 
supplying  the  army  and  the  navy  with  the  men  and  the 
aircraft  which  they  required.  His  revised  scheme,  as 
described  by  him  in  the  Observer  of  22  July,  1917,  was 
one  for  a  unified  Air  Service  and  an  administrative  Air 
Ministry.  The  executive  of  the  “  Imperial  (or  Royal) 
Air  Service  ”  which  he  proposed  was  to  consist  of  a 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  with  subor¬ 
dinate  “  Air  Fleet  Commanders,”  “  Wing  Commanders,” 
“  Squadron  Commanders,”  and  “  Flight  Commanders.” 
The  terminology,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponded  to 
a  remarkable  degree  with  that  eventually  adopted 
in  the  Air  Force  after  the  war.  His  proposals  for 
an  Air  Department  were  not  quite  so  close  to  the 
mark. 

They  embraced  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Avia¬ 
tion,”  consisting  of  three  Ministers — one,  of  Cabinet 
rank,  as  President  of  the  Board,  another  as  Vice- 
President,  to  be  responsible  in  Parliament  for  personnel, 
organisation,  and  intelligence,  and  the  third  as  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary,  to  deal  with  questions  of  finance  and 
supply.  In  addition,  the  Board  was  to  include  four 
“  Professional  Assistants,”  who  were  to  be  responsible 
for  heavier-than-air  services,  lighter-than-air  services, 
supplies,  and  operations  and  intelligence,  respectively. 
The  Board  was  to  have  powers  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  The  Air  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  direct  the  air  forces  when  acting  inde¬ 
pendently.  When  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
navy  and  the  army  the  air  forces  would  be  under  the 
command  of  the  senior  Admiral  or  General,  whose 
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orders  would  be  transmitted  through  the  senior  Air 
Service  officer  on  the  spot. 

Lord  Montagu  proposed  that  the  new  unified  service 
should  be  divided  into  four  branches — Naval,  Military, 
Dirigible,  Anti-aircraft.  The  last-named  corps  would 
be  manned  by  officers  and  men  of  the  new  service  who 
had  ceased  active  flying  or  needed  rest  or  recuperation. 

The  scheme  was  criticised  in  the  technical  journal 
Flight  on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  provide  sufficiently 
prominently  for  a  way  staff?1  The  principle  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  responsibilities  between  the  four  professional 
members  of  the  Board  was,  indeed,  not  altogether 
sound  ;  the  line  of  demarcation  proposed  was  not  a 
clear  one  and  the  sections  overlapped  to  some  extent. 
The  scheme  contemplated,  moreover,  the  transfer  to 
the  proposed  Board  of  two  functions  which  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  to  assign  to  the  actual  Air  Ministry 
created  in  January,  1918,  namely,  the  supply  and 
control  of  airships  and  responsibility  for  anti-aircraft 
defences. 

The  Need  for  a  Separate  Air  Service. — Those  friends 
of  aviation,  less  confident  than  Lord  Montagu,  who 
asked  for  a  single  Air  Department  without  a  separate 
Air  Force,  had  not  gone  quite  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Something  more  than  a  new  administration  had  to  be 
created.  The  need  was  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
than  that.  What  was  required  was  a  new  mode  of 
thought,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mental  climate.  It  was 
necessary  to  break  away  from  the  occupational  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  older  services,  to  abandon  the  traditional 
outlook,  to  shift  the  angle  of  vision  of  the  sailor  and  the 
soldier.  A  new  kind  of  warfare  and  a  new  kind  of 
fighting  now  had  appeared.  The  truth  was  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  article  which  Lord  Sydenham  published 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.32 
“  Looking  forward  to  the  future,”  he  wrote,  “  the  point 
of  cardinal  importance  is  that  the  airman  is  a  new  human 
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product  working  in  new  conditions  and  exercising  new 
faculties.  He  differs  as  much  from  the  sailor  and  soldier 
as  either  from  the  other,  and  any  organisation  of  the 
Air  Service  which  does  not  recognise  this  fact  will  prove 
a  certain  failure.”  Nothing  less  would  suffice,  he  held, 
than  “  an  Imperial  Air  Service  under  a  Minister  armed 
with  complete  and  undivided  authority.” 

The  Erroneous  Doctrines  of  Air  Warfare. — A  false 
conception  of  the  status  and  function  of  the  air  arm 
had  to  be  eradicated.  The  view 33  that,  though  a 
valuable,  it  was  only  a  subsidiary  weapon  undoubtedly 
prevailed,  and  its  abandonment  was  a  condition  pre¬ 
cedent  to  any  proper  organisation  of  air  power.  The 
problem  could  never  be  solved  while  such  an  erroneous 
doctrine  held  the  field  as  that  expressed  in  the  following 
message  (officially  censored,  it  must  be  remembered) 
to  The  Times 34  from  its  special  correspondent  at 
General  Headquarters  : — 

“  Driving  down  enemy  machines,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  explained,  is  only  a  minor  and  accidental 
item  in  the  Flying  Corps’  work.  The  real  and  essential 
functions  of  aircraft  are,  by  observation,  to  assist  the 
artillery,  and  by  photographing  and  bringing  intelli¬ 
gence,  to  help  the  Higher  Command  in  their  battle 
plans.  .  .  .  Fighting  enemy  machines  is  only  necessary 
to  prevent  their  interference  with  this  more  important 
work  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  similar 
work  for  their  own  army.” 

One  finds  a  rather  different  but  equally  unsound 
view  implicit  in  words  used  by  Lord  Derby  in  a  speech 
at  Liverpool  on  13  October,  1917, 35  when  he  said,  with 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  raids  upon  this  country  : 
“  Our  surest  and  best  remedy  was  to  give  Lord  Haig  all 
the  help  he  needed  to  drive  the  enemy  back  to  his 
own  country.”  There  was  here,  if  there  was  anything, 
a  suggestion  that  air  attack  can  best  be  countered  by 
land  attack  :  a  suggestion  inacceptable  to  those  who 
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understand  the  significance  and  possibilities  of  air 
power. 

The  Public  View  a  Sound  One. — Such  views  were 
exceptional.  Public  opinion  upon  this  question  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  It  had  rallied  strongly  to  the  side  of  those 
who  held  that  hitherto  the  air  arm  had  never  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  show  its  real  worth.  The 
feeling  of  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1917  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favour  of  a  drastic  change  in  our  air 
organisation.  It  was  well  expressed  in  a  remarkable 
leading  article  in  the  Observer  for  21  October,  1917. 

A  Remarkable  Press  Article. — We  must  learn,  the 
writer  stated,  to  “  think  elementally  ”  upon  this  matter. 
Air  progress  had  been  a  miracle,  but  there  had  been  an 
obstinate  tendency  not  to  grasp  its  meaning.  “  The 
war  has  dragged  largely  because  of  the  slowness  of  the 
military  and  even  the  naval  mind  in  the  matter  of 
perceptive  imagination.”  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  there  was  “  much  mental  slavery  to  lessons  and 
methods  .  .  .  petty  and  unavailing  by  comparison  with 
the  gigantic  chemical  and  mechanical  revolution  which 
impels  the  forces  at  grapple  in  this  conflict  of  nations.” 
We  had  “  too  many  experts  in  the  obselete.”  We 
must  now  “  complete  the  liberation  of  intelligence  with 
respect  to  the  separate  spirit  and  practical  possibilities 
of  air  power.” 

There  was  no  question  here,  the  writer  pointed  out, 
of  “  retaliation  ”  or  “  reprisals.”  “  It  is  a  question  of 
a  new  means  of  war  exactly  corresponding  in  the  third 
element  to  the  use  of  armies  on  land  or  navies  at  sea.” 
The  flying  arm,  conceived  as  the  force  of  the  third 
element,  was  “  no  less  distinctive  in  its  higher  role 
than  our  armies  and  navies.”  “  We  can  and  we  must 
organise  an  Air  Service,  free  of  its  own  element,  equal 
in  status  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  independent  of  both 
as  the  older  services  are  of  each  other,  emancipated 
from  all  conventional  military  and  maritime  control, 
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able  to  carry  the  war  for  the  first  time  into  the  enemy’s 
country  and  to  assail  the  national  bases  of  his  whole 
war  organisation.”  The  Third  Service  must  be  given 
“  an  independence,  a  magnitude,  a  range,  and  a  potency 
which  would  make  it  comparable  in  effect  with  fleets  and 
armies.” 

“  To  promote  the  Air  Board  into  an  Air  Ministry,” 
the  editorial  concluded,  “  means  no  mere  change  in 
labels.”  The  Air  Board  “  has  been  an  intermediate 
and  subordinate  body,  promoting  progress  in  design, 
stimulating  output,  helping  all  purposes  by  suggestion 
and  recommendation,  but  with  no  voice  in  fighting 
policy.  The  country  expects  the  Air  Ministry  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Third  Service,  paramount  in  authority 
on  things  touching  its  own  sphere,  equal  in  status  with 
the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office,  and  subject  only  to 
the  decision  of  the  War  Cabinet  when  its  claims  and 
views  compete  with  those  of  the  two  older  services. 
It  ought  to  have  been  done  before,  but  we  shall  not 
waste  a  word  in  reproaches  on  that  head.” 

The  Government’s  Prompt  Measures. — Fortunately, 
the  Government  itself  was  by  now  convinced.  Its 
action  after  the  July  raid  was  prompt  and  energetic. 
The  reproach  of  the  ungirt  loin  could  no  longer  be 
levelled  at  it.  On  the  day  of  the  raid  the  Prime 
Minister  called  a  meeting  of  aviation  experts,36  and  a 
committee  was  at  once  formed  under  the  Prime  Minister’s 
nominal  but  General  Smuts ’s  actual  chairmanship  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  air  defence  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  While  the  committee  was  pursuing  its  investi¬ 
gations  the  Air  Board  had  itself  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  disposable  surplus  of  aircraft  over  and  above  the 
needs  of  the  navy  and  army  would  shortly  be  available 
and  that  the  question  of  the  creation  of  an  Air  Ministry 
to  administer  the  surplus  air  strength  thus  emerging 
was  therefore  becoming  a  practical  one.  Lord  Cowdray, 
the  President,  accordingly  addressed  to  General  Smuts 
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on  28  July,  1917, 37  a  letter  recommending  that  the 
Air  Board  should  be  converted  into  a  full  Air  Ministry, 
equipped  with  War  Staff  and  complete  administrative 
machinery.  General  Smuts’s  Committee  reported  in  a 
similar  sense,  and  on  24  August,  1917,  the  War  Cabinet 
accepted  in  principle  the  proposal  to  create  a  new  De¬ 
partment.38  A  further  Committee — the  Air  Organisa¬ 
tion  Committee — was  appointed,  under  General  Smuts’s 
chairmanship,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  flying  services 
and  the  legislation  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  new 
Committee  at  once  set  to  work,  and  before  the  end  of 
October,  the  whole  plan  of  the  new  organisation  had 
been  sketched  out,  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
essential  preliminaries  of  its  establishment,  and  the  legis¬ 
lation  that  was  involved  drafted. 

The  Autumn  Air  Raids. — The  battle  for  reform  had 
been  won.  If  there  had  been  any  disposition  to  retreat, 
the  events  of  the  end  of  September  would  have  put 
an  effective  stop  to  it.  In  the  eight  nights  which  began 
on  24  September  London  was  raided  six  times.  On 
one  occasion  300,000  people  took  refuge  in  the  “  Tubes.” 39 
Only  the  knowledge  that  drastic  changes  were  pending 
in  our  whole  air  organisation  prevented  an  outburst  of 
popular  indignation  which  might  well  have  brought 
the  Government  down. 

“  Our  present  position  is  humiliating  and  a  re¬ 
proach,”  wrote  Sir  Henry  Morris  in  The  Times; 10  “  and 
may  soon  lead  to  a  great  national  catastrophe  if  it  con¬ 
tinues.”  The  Times  had  itself  stated  on  26  September 
that  the  question  of  the  expansion  and  unification  of  the 
Air  Services  was  understood  to  be  under  consideration 
and  that  it  was  “  no  secret  that  great  reforms  are  contem¬ 
plated.”  Again  on  4  October  it  reassured  its  readers  by 
stating :  “  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  whole  organisation 
of  the  Air  Services  has  for  some  time  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  this  reform  is  nearing  completion.” 
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The  Demand  for  Reorganisation  a  General  One. — 

That  the  demand  for  the  reorganisation  was  a  general 
one,  which  had  slowly  grown  in  volume  and  intensity, 
is  beyond  question.  “  After  months  of  pressure  and 
waiting,”  said  Mr.  Donald  Macmaster,  M.P.,  towards 
the  end  of  October,41  “  we  are  to  have  an  Air  Ministry.” 
"  The  need  for  such  a  Ministry,  belated  as  it  is,”  said 
the  Daily  Mail  of  13  November,  “  will  no  longer  be 
denied.”  If  ever  there  was  a  reform  which  was  de¬ 
manded  and  supported  by  the  vox  populi,  it  was  that 
which  took  shape  in  the  air  organisation  of  the  end  of 
1917.  “  The  driving  force  behind  the  special  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  air  service  was  public  opinion,”  says  Dr. 
Addison.42  One  note  of  dissent  only  was  heard.  The 
Morning  Post  lifted  up  its  voice  against  a  proposal 
which  it  held  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  “  emancipa¬ 
tion  ”  of  artillery  from  military  control  or  of  torpedoes 
from  naval  control.  But  then  the  Morning  Post,  it  was 
fairly  commonly  felt,  would  have  spoken  up  manfully 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Heptarchy  if  it  had  been 
in  existence  in  Egbert’s  time.  The  country  as  a  whole 
heaved  a  sigh  of  profound  relief  when  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  October  43 
that  a  Bill  to  constitute  an  Air  Ministry  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  would  shortly  be  introduced. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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The  “  Air  Force  Bill.” — The  Air  Force  (Constitution) 
Bill  was  presented — as  the  “  Air  Force  Bill  ” — early 
in  November,  1917,  and  was  read  a  second  time  in  the 
Commons  on  12  November.  It  was  well  received. 
The  time  was  an  anxious  one.  Russia  was  dropping 
out  of  the  war.  The  United  States  had  come  in  but 
was  not  yet  armed.  In  the  south  the  disaster  of 
Caporetto  had  occurred,  and  the  Italian  legions  had 
been  “  sent  .  .  .  with  shivered  fasces  home.”  In  the 
west  our  great  offensives  of  the  year  had  proved  a 
costly  failure.  Men’s  minds  turned  instinctively  to  the 
air  as  a  possible  path  to  victory.  The  strategic  use  of 
the  new  arm  was  an  alternative  to,  an  escape  from  the 
orthodox  kinds  of  operations  whose  sole  result  seemed 
to  be  the  hopeless  slaughter  of  Passchendaele  and  the 
blank  indecisiveness  of  Jutland. 

Major  Baird,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  ex¬ 
plained  the  stages  which  had  led  up  to  it.1  He  sketched 
the  history  of  the  Committees  and  Boards  by  which 
it  had  been  sought  to  co-ordinate  the  Air  Services  and 
showed  how  the  tendency  to  centralise  and  amalgamate 
had  led  inevitably  to  the  final  stage  represented  by  the 
Bill.  His  observations  upon  the  difficulties  encountered 
under  the  existing  system  of  divided  responsibility — 
the  Air  Board  being  responsible  for  material,  the  War 
Department  and  Admiralty  for  the  personnel  of  the 
flying  services  and  the  aerodromes  at  which  they  were 
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trained — need  not  be  reproduced  here.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  in  substance  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  is  also  unnecessary.  Reference  will  be  made  only 
to  the  more  important  points  which  emerged  in  the 
debates  and  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  regard 
to  which  doubts  have  arisen  or  which  seem  for  other 
reasons  to  call  for  some  comment.  The  special  question 
of  the  position  under  the  Act  of  the  President  of  the 
Air  Council  and  the  Council  itself  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

The  Two  Characteristics  of  the  Constitution  Act. — 

The  Act  which  became  law  as  the  “  Air  Force  Act  ” 
but  the  title  of  which  was  subsequently  changed  to  the 
“  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act,”  has  two  remarkable 
characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a 
“  Constitution  ”  Act  ;  it  is  also  one  creating  a  discip¬ 
linary  code  for  the  new  force,  yet  it  contains  in  itself 
no  disciplinary  provisions.  It  applies  to  the  Air  Force, 
with  certain  modifications  scheduled  to  the  Act,  the 
disciplinary  code  laid  down  for  the  Army  in  the  Army 
Act.  The  code  thus  applied  is  the  “  Air  Force  Act  ” 
— an  Act  which  has  no  date  and  which  differs  from  all 
others  in  the  statute  book  in  that  it  became  law  not  in 
the  ordinary  way  as  an  Act  per  se  but  only  as  the 
schedule  to  another  Act. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  Air  Force  (Consti¬ 
tution)  Act  is  that  it  is  in  the  main  an  enabling  measure 
— a  “  skeleton  upon  which  the  flesh  and  blood  will 
have  to  be  reared  as  time  goes  on,”  to  use  Lord  Curzon’s 
words  in  the  House  of  Lords  (21  November,  1917). 2 
“  It  is  a  remarkable  measure  in  one  sense,”  said  Lord 
Sydenham  on  27  November,  1917, 3  “  because  except  as 
regards  certain  provisions  for  discipline  and  for  pensions 
it  really  leaves  everything  of  first-class  importance  to 
be  settled  by  Orders  in  Council  in  the  future.”  In 
terms  it  is  mainly  permissive.  It  provides  that  His 
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Majesty  may  raise  and  maintain  an  Air  Force  (Section  i), 
an  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  an  Auxiliary  Air  Force 
(Section  6)  ;  that  he  may  make  orders  with  respect 
to  the  government,  discipline,  pay,  etc.,  of  the  Air 
Force  (Section  2)  ;  that  he  may  by  Order  in  Council 
apply  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  or  the  Auxiliary  Air 
Force,  with  the  necessary  adaptations,  any  enactments 
relating  to  the  Army  Reserve  or  the  Territorial  Force 
(Section  6  (2))  ;  that  he  may  by  Order  in  Council  apply, 
with  the  necessary  modifications  and  adaptations,  in 
relation  to  the  Air  Council,  the  President  thereof,  and 
the  Air  Force,  any  enactments  relating  to  the  Army 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  Army 
(Section  13).  The  provisions  of  the  Act  in  regard  to 
the  transfer  or  attachment  of  naval  and  army  officers, 
ratings  and  soldiers,  to  the  Air  Force,  are  also  permissive 
in  terms. 

The  Air  Council. — The  Act  does  provide  definitely 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Council,  whose  President 
shall  be  “  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  ”  ;  but  it  leaves  the  question  of  the  composition 
and  functions  of  the  Council  to  be  fixed  by  Order  in 
Council,  subject  only  to  the  broad  generalisation  that 
its  purpose  is  “  the  administration  of  matters  relating 
to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  defence  of  the  realm  by 
Air.”  It  also  leaves  it  to  His  Majesty  to  fix  by  Order 
in  Council  the  date  on  which  the  Air  Council  is  to  be 
established  (Section  8). 

The  Reason  the  Act  is  an  Enabling  One.  —The 
reason  why  the  Act  is  thus  mainly  permissive  in  form 
was  explained  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Air  Organisation  Committee)  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  14  November,  1917. 4  The 
organisation  and  control  of  the  Air  Service,  and  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  were  primarily,  he  stated,  adminis¬ 
trative  matters.  Parliament  intervened  in  the  matter 
for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  statutory  provision  was 
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necessary  to  authorise  the  grant  of  public  money  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  force  ;  secondly,  because  similar 
provision  was  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  regulations  of  a  penal  kind.  “  But  it  remains 
true,”  he  stated,5  “  that,  fundamentally,  the  thing  is 
an  administrative  act,  an  executive  power,  lodged  in 
the  Crown,”  and,  “  therefore,  the  general  character  of 
the  Bill  is  so  far  permissive  that  it  leaves  the  Crown  to 
set  up  an  Air  Force  and  to  remove  whatever  stands  in 
the  way,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary.” 

While  the  King,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  could 
conceivably  have  organised  or  created  a  separate  Air 
Force  from  the  existing  naval  and  military  forces,  the 
force  so  organised  or  created  would  have  been  one  lack¬ 
ing  many  essential  conditions  of  continued  existence 
if  Parliament  had  not  passed  the  legislation  represented 
by  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act  or  some  equivalent 
statute.  Not  only  would  the  financial  provision  and 
the  authority  for  penal  repression  referred  to  by  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  have  been  deficient,  but  there  would  have 
been  no  power  to  acquire  lands  compulsorily  for  the 
(ex  hypothesi)  new,  separate  force,  to  make  bye-laws 
for  its  aerodromes,  to  billet  it,  or  to  use  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  or  benefit  the  long  series  of  enactments  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  army  and  military  administration  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years.6  The  application  of  such  enact¬ 
ments  to  the  Air  Force  required  statutory  authority, 
in  the  shape  either  of  direct  and  substantive  provision 
ad  hoc  or  of  power  to  apply  them  by  Order  in  Council. 
Furthermore,  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  creation  of  a  new  armed  force 
in  this  country  the  executive  authorities  should  carry 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislature  with  them  in  all  that 
they  did. 

The  Organisation  a  Permanent  One. — The  debates 
which  took  place  in  Parliament  when  the  Bill  was  under 
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consideration  showed  clearly  that  the  organisation 
which  the  Bill  created  was  intended,  and  was  known 
to  be  intended,  to  be  a  permanent  one.  The  Air  Council 
and  the  Air  Force  were  not  set  up  for  the  war  only. 
In  explaining  clause  6  of  the  Bill,  which  gives  His 
Majesty  power  to  raise  an  Air  Force  Reserve  and  an 
Auxiliary  Air  Force,  Major  Baird  said  :  “  Obviously, 
in  time  of  war  that  would  be  inoperative,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  in  the  Bill  for  time  of  peace.” 
Referring  again  to  the  same  clause  in  the  debate  on 
16  November,7  he  said  :  “In  time  of  war  there  is  no 
question  of  a  Reserve  or  an  Auxiliary  Air  Force.  In 
time  of  peace  there  will  be.”  Again,  on  14  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  Mr.  Billing  said  :  “  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  says  that  this  is  only  a  war  measure,”  Major 
Baird  at  once  replied  :  8  “  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.” 
Later  on  the  same  day,  speaking  on  Mr.  Billing’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  limit  the  number  of  members  of  the  Air 
Council  to  nine,  Major  Baird  said  :  9  “Yes,  but  the 
point  is  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  of  reaching 
nine.  I  hope  to  goodness  we  shall  not  reach  nine  ; 
but  there  is  this  possibility  :  You  cannot  tell,  until 
you  get  at  the  work,  how  much  it  will  have  to  be  sub¬ 
divided  to  secure  efficiency  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that 
aviation  being,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  as  im¬ 
portant  a  matter  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  time  of  peace, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  have  members  from  the  Dominions 
as  members  of  the  Air  Council.” 

Some  Explicit  Statements. — More  explicit  still  were 
the  words  which  Major  Baird  used  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  (12  November).10 
He  said  :  “It  [the  Bill]  lays  down  the  principle  for  all 
time  that  we  recognise  that  we  are  no  longer  solely 
an  island,  and,  so  far  as  the  air  is  concerned,  we  have  to 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights  in  the  air  just  as  far-reaching 
and  as  permanent  as  we  have  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea.” 
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So,  too,  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  the  Attorney-General, 
said  :  11  “  The  main,  fundamental  object  of  this  Bill 
is  to  recognise  what  is  the  most  amazing  fact  in  modern 
warfare — that  is,  that  all  the  conditions  of  warfare  have 
been  revolutionised  by  the  calling  into  existence  of  a 
new  arm,  the  consequences  of  whose  intervention  are 
so  immense  and  so  incalculable  that  no  one  who  is  at 
all  cognizant  of  the  operations  of  this  war  can  doubt 
that  for  good  or  for  bad  and  for  all  time  a  new  arm 
has  declared  itself  in  war  which  is  distinguishable  from 
the  regular  army  as  was  the  Navy  from  the  Army  in 
the  old  days.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  is 
the  motive  and  spirit  of  this  Bill.” 

The  Understanding  of  Private  Members. — The  pri¬ 
vate  Members  who  took  part  in  the  debates  were  in 
no  doubt  that  something  different  from  a  purely  war 
measure  was  in  question.  "  We  are  actually  establishing 
a  permanent  new  service  of  the  country,”  said  Mr. 
Sherwell  on  16  November,12  “  and  we  have  no  sort  of 
information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  personnel 
of  the  Air  Council  will  comprise  the  membership  of 
that  Council  in  three,  five,  or  ten  years.”  Commander 
Wedgwood,  referring  to  various  considerations  which 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  relation  to  the  presence 
of  business  men  on  the  Air  Council,  said  (16  Novem¬ 
ber)  :  13  “  All  these  are  things  which  must  be  considered 
when  we  are  making  arrangements  of  a  permanent 
character.”  That  a  great  new  fighting  force  was  being 
created,  co-equal  with  the  older  services,  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  speakers  generally. 

The  Statements  made  in  the  Lords. — It  was  recog¬ 
nised  equally  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  Bill 
was  read  in  that  House  for  the  second  time  on  21 
November,  1917  14  Lord  Haldane  stated  the  substance 
of  it  to  be  the  creation  of  a  new,  independent,  self- 
contained  force ,  corresponding  to  the  Army  and  the  N a vy , 
and  of  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Council  to  administer 
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that  force.  His  words  were  echoed  and  expounded  by 
Lord  Curzon,  who  said  : — 15 

“  The  noble  and  learned  Viscount  made  another 
observation  which  was  perfectly  true.  I  will  give  in 
substance  what  he  said.  He  told  us  that  this  is  not 
only  a  war  measure  but  a  post-war  measure  too. 
Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  that  remark.  As¬ 
tonished  as  we  all  have  been  by  the  scale  and  magnitude 
of  the  development  of  Air  Service  in  the  war,  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  that  development  will 
cease  with  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  of  us 
knows  that  there  are  futures  which  lie  before  the  Air 
Service — into  which  I  need  not  enter  to-night — which 
will  render  it  not  only  for  years  to  come  but  permanently 
a  necessary  part  of  what  I  may  call  our  Imperial 
organisation.” 

Lord  Haldane  took  no  exception  to  Lord  Curzon’s 
interpretation  of  his  words.  The  permanent  nature  of 
the  new  organisation  was  recognised  in  some  further 
observations  made  in  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  27  November.  Lord  Crawford  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 
stated  16  that  in  the  future  the  Air  Service  would  have 
its  own  finance  and  its  own  estimates  ;  and  Lord 
Haldane  pointed  out 17  that,  under  clause  12  of  the  Bill, 
the  principle  that  a  standing  army  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  is  not  legal  and  that  an  Annual  Act  is 
therefore  necessary  was  applied  to  the  Air  Force.  Since 
in  war-time  the  fighting  services  were  maintained  from 
a  Vote  of  Credit,  the  estimates  being  only  “  token,” 
and  since  it  is  only  in  time  of  peace  that  a  standing 
army  is  not  lawful  without  Parliament’s  consent,  the 
observations  referred  to  must  be  taken  as  showing  that 
the  speakers  recognised  that  the  Air  Force  was  intended 
to  outlive  the  war. 

The  Internal  Evidence  of  Permanency. — Section  4 
of  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act  may  also  be  cited 
in  proof  of  the  intended  permanency  of  the  Air  Force 
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and  is  in  any  case  of  considerable  interest  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  law.  The  Section  provides  that  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Air  Force  shall  enjoy  the  same  powers, 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  as  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Army,  whether  conferred  by  statute  or  otherwise, 
and  that  the  acceptance  of  a  commission  in  the  Air 
Force  shall  not  render  a  person  accepting  it  incapable 
of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  or  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  that  nothing  in  the  Succession  of  the 
Crown  Act,  1707,  or  any  similar  Act  shall  extend  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  who,  being  an  Air  Force  officer, 
receives  a  new  or  other  commission  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy  or  the  Army,  or,  being  a  Navy  or  Army 
officer,  receives  a  commission  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
intention  of  the  Section,  it  was  stated  by  Major  Baird, 
in  the  House  on  12  November,  1917, 18  was  “  to  put 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy.”  Its  effect  is  not, 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  to  extend  to  Air 
Force  commissions  the  same  exemption  from  Parlia¬ 
mentary  disqualification  as  that  granted  to  Militia, 
Territorial,  and  Reserve  commissions  by  the  Militia  Act, 
1882,  and  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907. 
If  a  Member  of  Parliament,  not  being  already  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  three  fighting  forces,  accepts  a  commission 
in  one  of  them,  he  vacates  his  seat ;  it  is  only  when 
he  is  an  officer  in  one  of  the  forces  already  at  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  “  a  new  or  other  commission  ”  does  not  disquahfy 
him.  Nor  does  the  Section,  as  might  also  be  supposed, 
confer  upon  officers  of  the  Air  Force  any  exceptional 
privilege  in  regard  to  standing  for  Parliament.  Officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Army  are  not  debarred  by  statute 
from  offering  themselves  as  Parliamentary  candidates, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Section  is  merely  to  place  Air 
Force  officers  in  the  same  position.  All  officers  alike, 
naval,  military,  and  Air  Force,  may  be  required  by 
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King’s  Regulations  or  similar  Service  instructions  to 
resign  their  commissions  if  they  do  stand  for  Parliament, 
but  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Section  4  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
Air  Force  had  been  created  only  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  The  House  of  Commons  (Commissions  in  His 
Majesty’s  Forces)  Act,  1914,  provided  that,  for  the 
duration  of  the  existing  Parliament,  the  acceptance 
of  a  commission  as  an  officer  in  His  Majesty’s  forces 
should  not  vacate  the  seat  of  any  member  returned  to 
serve  in  Parliament  nor  render  a  person  accepting  a 
commission  incapable  of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  or 
voting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  during  the  war, 
a  new  Parliament  had  assembled,  this  provision  would 
quite  certainly  have  been  made  applicable  to  it  as  to 
that  existent  in  1914.  The  war  period  being  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for,  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1917  must  be  taken 
to  contemplate  the  continuance  of  the  Air  Force  in 
peace. 

The  Absence  of  a  Time  Limitation. — The  same  con¬ 
clusion  must  be  reached  if  one  studies  the  wording  of 
Section  8  of  the  Bill,  establishing  the  Air  Council,  in 
correlation  with  that  of  Section  7  of  the  New  Ministries 
and  Secretaries  Bill,  1916,  establishing  the  Air  Board. 
The  latter  Section  empowered  His  Majesty  to  establish 
an  Air  Board  for  certain  purposes  “  in  connection  with 
the  present  war.”  There  is  no  similar  limitation  in  the 
Act  of  1917.  The  Air  Council  is  established  simpliciter  ; 
and  it  is  not  as  if  the  Act  ignored  for  all  purposes  the 
war  then  current  or  failed  to  make  provision  specially 
for  the  war  period  when  necessary.  Section  3,  for  in¬ 
stance,  provides  for  the  attachment  of  naval  and  military 
personnel  to  the  Air  Force  “  for  the  period  of  the  present 
war  or  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years.”  If  it 
had  been  the  intention  that  the  Air  Council  should  be 
established  only  for  the  period  of  the  war,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  Section  8  would  have  been  left  without 
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some  limitation  similar  to  that  in  Section  3  of  the  same 
Act  or  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1916. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Air  Council  had  been  intended 
not  to  outlive  the  war,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  con¬ 
stituting  it  would  quite  certainly  have  been  supple¬ 
mented,  as  are  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  Air  Board,  by  one  providing  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  (by  Order  in  Council  or 
otherwise)  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Some  Further  Evidence. — Section  n  of  the  Air 
Force  (Constitution)  Act  may  also  be  cited  as  evidence 
to  the  same  effect,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  number 
of  Under- Secretaries  capable  of  sitting  and  voting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  increases  the  number 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Commons  from  four  to  five,  and 
in  so  doing  must  be  taken  to  contemplate  and  provide 
for  a  post-war  organisation  ;  for  under  the  New  Minis¬ 
tries  and  Secretaries  Act,  1916,  Section  9,  the  limitation 
to  four  of  the  number  of  Under-Secretaries  allowed  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  Commons  was  suspended  “  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  and  a  period  of 
six  months  thereafter.” 

A  Misconceived  View. — In  the  face  of  the  foregoing 
evidence  it  is  surprising  to  find  it  stated  sometimes 
that  the  Air  Ministry  and  Air  Force,  when  established, 
were  not  intended  to  survive  the  then  current  war.19 
If  that  had  been  the  intention,  it  would  have  been  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  statements  made  by  Ministers  when  the  Bill 
was  under  discussion  or  in  the  terms  of  the  Bill  itself. 
To  have  left  such  a  vital  matter  without  definite  provision 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  piece  of  bungling.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable  and  irrefutable  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  always  the  intention,  and  that  that  intention 
was  expressed  in  the  Bill,  that  the  organisation  which 
was  created  should  be  a  permanent  one. 

The  Bill’s  Easy  Passage. — The  Bill  had  an  easy 
passage  through  both  Houses.  It  was  supported  in 
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the  division  lobbies  by  members  of  all  political  parties, 
including,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  at  least  two  who 
subsequently  became  opponents  of  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Air  Ministry  and  the  Air  Force.  Practically 
the  only  opposition  came  from  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing, 
and  his  remarks  were  not  taken  very  seriously  in  any 
part  of  the  House.  They  were  described  by  Sir  Frederick 
Smith  20  as  “  long,  rambling,  irrelevant.”  “  I  have  not 
the  time,”  said  Sir  Frederick,  “  to  answer  the  foolish 
questions  he  addressed  to  the  House.”  Mr.  Billing  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  no  support  even  from  the  constant 
opponents  of  the  Government.  For  some  of  his  amend¬ 
ments  no  seconder  was  forthcoming,  and  in  three  of  the 
divisions  which  he  forced  the  fact  that  his  sole  supporter 
(Mr.  Lynch)  was,  with  himself,  a  teller  for  the  voting, 
resulted  in  the  extraordinary  figures  of  90  votes  to 
none,  143  to  none,  and  136  to  none,21  against  and  for  the 
amendments  which  he  proposed.  “  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  country  desire  this  Bill  to  pass  into  law,” 
said  Sir  Frederick  Smith  on  14  November,  1917, 22  and 
if  the  voting  in  the  Commons  reflected  public  opinion 
outside,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  fhe  Bill 
represented  an  overwhelming  popular  demand. 

The  Few  Objections  Raised. — The  little  opposition 
(other  than  Mr.  Billing’s)  that  did  arise  was  due  to 
misconception  of  the  Bill’s  effect.  Sir  Henry  Norman 
(12  November,  1917)  23  read  it  as  merely  setting  up  a 
third  Air  Service,  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service.  He  pressed  for  “  one  great  Air  Service,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  there  have  been  one  land  service  and  one  sea 
service  ”  ;  which  was,  in  fact,  exactly  what  the  Bill 
created.  Colonel  Gretton  was  disturbed  because  the 
Bill  seemed  to  him  to  empower  the  Air  Council  to  make 
war  and  conduct  warlike  operations  independently  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.  He  moved  indeed 
(14  and  16  November) 24  a  specific  amendment  designed 
to  prevent  such  a  result.  Sir  Frederick  Smith  explained 
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(14  November)  25  that  after  the  needs  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  had  been  supplied,  any  surplus  air  forces 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Air  Council  for  such 
operations  as  might  be  considered  necessary.  The  fan¬ 
tastic  idea  that  the  new  Air  Council  might  be  disposed 
to  indulge  in  a  little  private  filibustering,  to  engage  in 
an  aerial  guerre  de  course  of  their  own,  needed  apparently 
no  specific  refutation. 

The  relation  of  the  Air  Council  to  naval  and  military 
commanders  was  further  explained  by  Major  Baird, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  to  the  Air  Ministry,  in  an 
answer  to  Colonel  Faber  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
11  April,  1918. 26  “  The  Air  Council,”  he  stated,  “  after 

consultation  with  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  allot 
the  aircraft  available  to  naval  and  military  commanders 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  forces  they  com¬ 
mand.  The  naval  or  military  commander  is  responsible 
for  the  use  of  aircraft  thus  allotted,  subject  to  any  special 
instructions  issued  by  the  Government  from  time  to 
time.  The  aircraft  allotted  to  naval  and  military 
forces  are  under  the  command  of  a  R.A.F.  officer, 
through  whom  all  orders  are  issued.”  Colonel  Faber 
asked  whether  he  was  to  understand  that  the  Air 
Minister  was  responsible  only  for  the  output  of  air¬ 
craft,  and  Major  Baird  replied  :  “  No,  Sir ;  you  may 
not  understand  that  at  all.”  It  may  be  mentioned, 
in  explanation  of  this  supplementary  answer,  that,  while 
aircraft  allotted  to  naval  and  military  co-operation 
duties  were  under  the  orders  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders,  any  independent  air  force  (such  as  that 
commanded  by  General  Trenchard  during  the  period 
June  to  November,  1918)  was  controlled  by  the  Air 
Council  as  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fleet  or  the 
armies  in  the  field  were  controlled  by  the  Admiralty 
or  the  Army  Council. 

The  Possibility  of  Three  Air  Services. — Sir  Henry 
Norman’s  suggestion  that  the  Bill  would  allow  a  third 
Air  Service  to  be  established,  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
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being  still  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Army  and 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  as  part  of  the  Navy,  was 
at  once  challenged  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  was  refuted 
later  by  the  Government  spokesmen.  “  I  do  not  gather 
from  the  Bill,”  said  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,27  “  that  there  will 
be  any  Air  Force  except  the  one  created  when  this  Bill 
becomes  law.”  Two  days  later  (14  November,  1917) 28 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  the  Government’s  intention  in 
this  matter  clear.  The  Bill,  he  said,  expressed  “  the 
determination  of  the  Government  that  the  whole  of  the 
Air  Services  must  be  treated  as  one  .  .  .  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Department  and  become  a  new  service 
independent  of  either  the  Admiralty  or  the  Army 
Council.”  Sir  Ivor  Philipps  interjected,  “  The  whole 
of  it  ?  ”  “  The  whole  of  it — that  is  the  first  considera¬ 

tion,”  replied  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Subsequently  on  the  same  day  Major  Baird  stated  :  29 
“  I  am  quite  sure  that  hon.  Members  are  not  really 
in  favour  of  having  three  separate  Air  Services.  The 
difficulty  arising  from  two  separate  Air  Services  and 
supplying  them  with  men  and  material,  with  the  danger 
of  competition  between  the  two,  makes  one  perfectly 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  having  three  competing  services. 
It  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition 
between  the  two  existing  services  and  unifying  the 
training,  supply,  and  everything  else  that  this  Bill  has 
been  introduced.”  He  hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
be  "  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  Bonar  Law]  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  and  the  decision  of  the 
Government  is  to  substitute  a  central  Air  Force  for 
the  two  forces  that  now  exist  with  the  object  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  from  the 
common  pool,  and,  in  addition,  with  the  object  of  doing 
other  work.”  30 

The  House  passed  the  Bill  on  these  assurances,  and 
in  face  of  them  it  would  obviously  be  constitutionally 
improper  and  a  flouting  of  the  clear  intention  of  the 
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legislature  to  create  by  administrative  action  a  flying 
service,  separate  from  the  Royal  Air  Force,  as  part  of 
the  Army  or  as  part  of  the  Navy. 

A  Post-War  Pronouncement. — The  question  referred 
to  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs  Was  raised  again 
in  the  House  two  years  later.  When  the  Air  Estimates 
were  under  discussion  on  15  December,  1919, 31  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Moore-Brabazon,  referring  to  the  Trenchard 
Memorandum  which  was  presented  with  them,  said  : — 
“  I  see  one  or  two  lines  in  this  Report  [Memorandum] 
which  disturb  me,  and  if  I  may  I  will  read  them  : — 

“  ‘  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  small  part  of  it 
[the  Air  Force]  specially  trained  for  work  with  the 
Navy,  and  a  small  part  specially  trained  for  work 
with  the  Army,  these  two  small  portions  probably 
becoming  in  future  an  arm  of  the  older  service.’ 

“  Does  that  foreshadow  a  return  to  a  small  Royal  Flying 
Corps  and  a  small  Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  and  also 
a  separate  Royal  Air  Force  ?  ” 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  once  answered  :  “  No.” 
The  Army  and  Air  Force  Annual  Act. — Section  12 
(2)  and  (3)  of  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act,  1917, 
provided  that  the  Air  Force  Act  should  continue  in 
force  only  as  long  as  the  Army  Act  continued  in  force, 
that  the  number  of  the  forces  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Army  (Annual)  Act  should  include  the  Air  Force, 
and  that  any  future  amendments  of  the  Army  Act 
could  be  applied  by  Order  in  Council,  with  any  necessary 
modifications  and  exceptions,  to  the  Air  Force  Act. 
These  provisions  were  repealed  in  1920  (Army  and  Air 
Force  (Annual)  Act  of  that  year),  and  from  that  date 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  renew  expressly  each  year 
the  validity  of  the  Air  Force  Act,  to  make  specific 
provision  for  the  strength  of  the  Air  Force,  and  to  give 
direct  statutory  authority  for  any  required  amendments 
of  the  Air  Force  Act,  instead  of  applying  the  Army 
amendments  to  the  Air  Force  by  Order  in  Council. 
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The  change  of  procedure  introduced  in  1920  marks  a 
further  stage  in  the  attainment  of  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  Air  Force.  It  is  true  that  the  annual  legis¬ 
lative  provision  for  the  Air  Force  above  referred  to  is 
still  made  in  the  same  Act  as  that  by  which  the  Army 
Act  is  renewed  and  amended  annually,  but  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  one  based  not  on  principle  but  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  convenience  and  the  saving  of  parliamentary 
time.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  separate  Air  Force 
(Annual)  Bill  should  not  be  passed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  under  the  original 
provision  in  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1917  and  under  the 
substituted  system  inaugurated  in  1920,  the  Air  Force 
is  treated  as  a  force  to  which  the  prohibition  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  (1688)  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
except  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  applies.  It 
differs  thus  from  the  Navy,  but  cannot  be  considered 
by  reason  of  its  assimilation  in  this  respect  to  the  Army 
to  be  made  in  any  way  subservient  to  the  Army  ;  for 
the  continuance  of  a  standing  force  of  Royal  Marines, 
who  are  not  part  of  the  Army,  is  also  authorised  in  the 
Army  (Annual)  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  control  which  the  preamble  of  the  Army 
(Annual)  Act  was  intended  to  ensure  is  adequately 
provided  for,  independently,  by  the  need  for  financial 
provision  in  the  form  of  annual  Estimates  and  is  for 
this  reason  as  effective  in  regard  to  the  Navy  as  to  the 
other  two  Services. 

Some  Omissions  from  the  Constitution  Act. — The 

Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act  was  prepared  and  passed 
under  conditions  of  strain  and  urgency,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  it  should  show  some  signs  of  want  of 
mature  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the 
words  (already  quoted)  used  by  Major  Baird  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Air  Council,  that 
the  new  Ministry  was  intended  to  deal  with  civil  aviation 
as  well  as  with  service  flying.  But  no  provision  to 
enable  the  Council  to  do  so  appeared  in  the  Act,  and  it 
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was  necessary  to  correct  this  omission  by  inserting  in 
a  later  Act — the  Air  Navigation  Act,  1919 — a  specific 
provision  that  “  the  purposes  of  the  Air  Council  shall 
include  all  matters  connected  with  air  navigation.” 
(The  same  provision  is  repeated  in  the  Air  Navigation 
Act,  1920,  where  it  reads  (Section  6)  :  “  The  purposes 
of  the  Air  Council,  established  under  the  Air  Force 
(Constitution)  Act,  1917,  shall  extend  so  as  to  include 
all  matters  connected  with  air  navigation.”) 

Again,  in  Section  2  of  the  Act  provision  is  made 
for  the  regulation  of  the  government,  discipline,  pay, 
etc.,  of  the  Air  Force  by  orders  by  His  Majesty  signified 
under  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  over¬ 
looked  that  under  the  Army  Act,  as  applied  to  the  Air 
Force,  it  is  by  Royal  Warrant  and  not  by  King’s  Order 
(“order  signified  under  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State”) 
that  certain  orders  affecting  pay  are  given  by  His 
Majesty.  Either  a  reference  to  such  Royal  Warrants 
should  also  have  been  inserted  in  Section  2,  or  care 
should  have  been  taken  that  in  the  applied  Sections 
of  the  Army  Act,  or  in  a  general  defining  provision, 
King’s  Orders  and  Royal  Warrants  were  declared  inter¬ 
changeable.  This  particular  oversight  was  not  corrected 
until  1926,  when  provision  was  made  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Annual  Act  to  enable  references  to  Royal 
Warrants  to  be  read  as  applying  to  King’s  Orders. 

The  Bill  Becomes  Law. — The  Bill  was  read  for  the 
third  time  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
16  November,  1917. 32  It  was  read  for  the  third  time 
and  passed,  with  a  few  minor  amendments,  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  27  November.33  The  Lords’  amend¬ 
ments  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commons  on  28  November,34 
and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  29  November.36 

Could  it  have  been  Passed  Earlier? — Could  it  have 
been  introduced  and  passed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
war?  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  stated  in  the  House  on  12 
November,  1917, 36  that  in  his  opinion  the  war  might 
have  been  ended  by  that  date  if  adequate  measures  for 
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securing  air  supremacy  had  been  taken  two  and  a 
half  years  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  Major  Baird  con¬ 
tended  that 37  “  until  you  had  an  organisation  bringing 
everybody  together,  as  we  now  have  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  devised  a 
satisfactory  scheme  without  running  very  great  risk  of 
dislocation,  which  might  have  had  disastrous  effects  in 
the  field. ”  He  quoted  the  words  which  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  had  used  on  16  May,  1916,  when  advocating  the 
creation  of  the  first  Air  Board,  and  in  which  he  had 
stated  that  the  right  mode  of  advance  towards  an  Air 
Ministry  was  to  establish  an  organisation  which  should 
grow  and  gradually  absorb  more  and  more  all  the  Air 
Services.  Later  on  the  same  day  Sir  Frederick  Smith 
dealt  with  the  same  question.  “  It  may  well  be,”  he 
said,38  “  that  if  we  had  been  all-wise  and  if  we  had  ample 
leisure  and  no  other  problems  jostling  one  another  for 
consideration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  deal  with  these  things  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  war.”  But  in  war,  he  pointed  out,  the 
services  were  all-powerful ;  it  was  necessary  to  convince 
them,  to  persuade  them,  not  to  force  them,  to  accept  the 
sacrifices  which  the  new  departure  demanded  of  them. 

It  might  indeed  have  been  possible  to  effect  the 
unification  of  the  Air  Services  at  an  earlier  date,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  unification  without  tears.  The 
development  had  to  come  naturally  and  almost  in¬ 
evitably.  For  a  change  of  such  magnitude  the  way  had 
to  be  prepared  gradually,  the  interests  affected  to  be 
conciliated,  the  not  unnatural  opposition  of  the  older 
Service  Departments  overcome.  If  one  may  employ  a 
monstrous  kind  of  metaphor,  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  had  to  become  departmentally  “broody” 
before  the  egg  of  the  combined  Air  Force  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  hatched.  It  was  not  a  case  for  forcing  and 
headstrong  methods.  Patience  was  wisdom,  and  an 
attempt  to  force  the  pace  might  have  meant  the  losing 
of  the  prize  which  was  in  sight. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  AIR  COUNCIL  AND  ITS  PRESIDENT. 

The  Statutory  Provision. — The  Air  Force  (Consti¬ 
tution)  Act,  1917,  Section  8,  provides  that : — 

“  For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of 
matters  relating  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  defence 
of  the  realm  by  air  there  shall  be  established  an 
Air  Council  consisting  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  shall  be  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Air  Council,  and  of  other  members, 
who  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  subject 
to  such  provisions  as  His  Majesty  may,  by  Order 
in  Council,  direct.” 

The  Army  Model  Followed. — The  terms  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  the  statements  made  in  the  debate  on  the 
Bill  show  that  it  was  the  intention  of  its  framers  to 
establish  for  the  new  Force  an  administrative  organisa¬ 
tion  generally  similar  to  that  already  established  for 
the  Army.  “  The  Council,”  said  Major  Baird,  when 
introducing  the  Air  Force  Estimates  on  21  February, 
1918, 1  “  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Army 
Council  ”  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  compare  the  structure 
of  the  two  Councils  and  the  duties  of  their  members. 

The  Order  in  Council  which  set  up  the  Air  Council, 
and  which  is  quoted  later  in  this  chapter,  followed 
broadly  the  model  of  the  corresponding  Orders  in  Council 
relating  to  the  Army  Council. 

The  Army  Council  was  thus  the  prototype  of  the 
Air  Council,  and  it  is  necessary  for  that  reason  to 
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understand  how  the  Army  Council  originated.  The 
latter  body  and  its  presiding  Minister,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  were  a  kind  of  former  incarnation  of  the 
Air  Council  and  its  President.  It  is  only  by  remembering 
this  inheritance  or  collateral  succession  that  one  can 
understand  why,  though  an  Air  Council  is  elaborately 
set  up  and  would  be  expected,  primd  facie,  to  be  the 
administrative  authority  for  all  air  questions,  most  of 
the  legal  powers  necessary  for  air  administration  are 
exercised  in  point  of  fact  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
solus. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War. — The  present  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  dates  from  1854.  There 
had  previously  been  four  great  officers  of  State  or  bodies 
concerned  with  the  control  of  the  Army.  There  was 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  a  body  of  great  antiquity, 
which  supplied  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  Army  with 
stores.  There  were  both  a  Secretary-at-War  and  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  the  former 
being  the  earlier  creation.  There  was  lastly  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  The  Commissariat  Department  was 
separate  and  was  controlled  by  the  Treasury.  In 
1:854-55,  the  Secretariat  for  the  Colonies  was  divorced 
from  that  for  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
assumed  control  of  the  administration  of  the  Army, 
the  Commissariat  Department  being  transferred  from 
the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  being  abolished, 
and  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War  amalgamated  with 
that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  Creation  of  the  Army  Council. — The  organisa¬ 
tion  created  in  1854-55  lasted  without  any  fundamental 
change  until  1904.  In  1903,  as  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  under  Lord  Esher  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Board  similar  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
in  the  administration  of  the  Army  ;  in  other  words, 
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to  apply  to  the  government  of  the  Army  the  principle 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  which  had  been  applied,  for 
some  centuries,  to  the  government  of  the  Navy.  The 
Esher  Committee,  of  which  the  other  members  were  Sir 
John  Fisher  (afterwards  Lord  Fisher)  and  Sir  George 
Clarke  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  recommended  the 
reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  on  principles  embodied 
in  Letters  Patent  issued  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual 
on  6  February,  1904,  and  in  an  Order  in  Council  of  10 
August,  1904. 

The  Letters  Patent  of  1904.— The  Letters  Patent  of 
6  February,  1904,  which  are  for  the  Army  Council 
what  Section  8  of  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act  is 
for  the  Air  Council,  are  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  of  that  time,  Mr.  H.  O.  Amold-Forster, 
and,  also  by  name,  to  the  four  General  Officers,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Financial  Secretary 
who  were  to  constitute  the  original  Army  Council.  The 
operative  clauses  are  these  : — 

“  Know  ye  that  We  ...  do  by  these  presents  con¬ 
stitute  you  and  appoint  you  to  be  Our  Army  Council 
for  the  administration  of  matters  pertaining  to  Our 
Military  Forces  and  to  the  defence  of  Our  Dominions, 
with  such  power  and  authority  for  the  purpose  as  has 
hitherto  been  exercised  under  Our  prerogative  by  Our 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Our  Commander-in-Chief 
or  other  of  Our  principal  officers  who  have  under  Our 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  been  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army. 

“  And  We  do  command  all  Our  Officers  of  our 
Military  forces  and  all  others  in  any  department  of  Our 
Military  Service,  that  they  may  be  attendant  on  you  and 
observe  and  execute  all  such  orders  as  you  may  give  in 
the  exercise  of  your  power  and  authority. 

“  And  know  ye  that  We  do  grant  unto  you  full 
power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to  appoint 
such  officers  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  civil 
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departments  of  Our  Military  Service  entrusted  to  you  as 
shall  seem  necessary  to  you,  and  to  revoke  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  any  such  officers  as  you  shall  see  fit,  and  appoint 
others  in  their  place,  and  We  enjoin  all  such  officers  and 
all  others  whom  it  may  concern  to  be  obedient  unto 
you  in  all  things  as  becometh. 

“  And  We  grant  unto  you  full  power  in  relation  to 
any  power  and  authority  for  the  time  being  vested  in 
you  under  these  Our  Letters  Patent  to  make  such 
contracts  and  do  all  such  other  things  as  you  may  find 
necessary  in  your  discretion  for  the  better  carrying  on 
of  Our  Military  Service,  and  generally  to  execute  and 
to  do  every  power  and  thing  which  formerly  appertained 
to  Our  Secretary  of  State  for  War  or  to  Our  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  other  principal  officers  as  aforesaid. 

“  And  know  ye  that  your  powers  may  be  exercised 
and  your  duties  performed  by  any  three  of  your  number, 
that  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Hugh 
Oakley  Amold-Forster  shall  be  your  President,  and  that 
any  document  may  be  signed  on  your  behalf  by  any 
two  of  you  or  by  any  one  of  you  and  such  person  as  you 
may  appoint  to  be  your  Secretary.” 

The  Constitution  of  the  Army  Council. — The  duties 
of  the  Army  Council  were  defined  in  an  Order  in  Council 
of  io  August,  1904.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  to  be 
responsible  to  His  Majesty  and  to  Parliament  for  all 
the  business  of  the  Army  Council ;  and  all  business, 
other  than  that  which  the  Secretary  of  State  specially 
reserved  to  himself,  was  to  be  transacted  in  the  following 
principal  divisions  : — 

(a)  The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Military 
Members  of  the  Army  Council — the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster-General, 
and  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance — were  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  administration  of 
so  much  of  the  business  relating  to  the  organisation, 
disposition,  personnel,  armament,  and  maintenance  of 
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the  Army  as  might  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  (The  allocation  of  duties  to  each  was  not 
defined.) 

(b)  The  Finance  Member  of  the  Council  was  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  finance  of 
the  Army  and  for  so  much  other  business  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  might  assign  to  him. 

(c)  The  Civil  Member  of  the  Council  was  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  non- 
effective  votes  and  for  so  much  other  business  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  assign  to  him. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  was  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Council  and  was  to  be  charged 
with  the  interior  economy  of  the  War  Office,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  all  official  communications  of  the  Council, 
and  such  other  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
assign  to  him. 

The  Amending  Orders  in  Council. — By  an  Order  in 
Council  of  22  November,  1909,  the  title  of  the  First 
Military  Member  of  the  Council  was  changed  from 
“  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  ”  to  “  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff.” 

During  the  Great  War  a  number  of  Orders  in  Council 
were  issued  altering  in  various  ways  the  composition 
of  and  distribution  of  duties  among  the  Army  Council. 
These  alterations  were  for  the  most  part  rescinded  after 
the  war,  and  it  will  suffice  if  mention  is  here  confined 
to  the  permanent  modifications  introduced  during  or 
after  the  war.  The  most  important  were  the  specific 
allocation  of  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
business  affecting  the  Territorial  Army  Associations  and 
War  Department  Lands  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
(originally  known  as  the  Civil  Member),2  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  and  the  assignment  to  him  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  Accounting  Officer  of  Army  Votes,  Funds,  and 
Accounts  for  the  control  of  expenditure  and  for  advising 
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the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  administrative  officers  at 
the  War  Office  and  in  Commands  on  all  questions  of 
Army  expenditure.3  The  title  “  Permanent  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  ”  was  substituted  for  that  of  “  Secre¬ 
tary  ”  in  1924. 4 

The  Position  of  the  Secretary  of  State. — Under  the 
Orders  in  Council,  it  will  be  observed,  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  King  and  to  Parliament  rests  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  the  same  way  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  is  solely  responsible  to  the  King  and 
to  Parliament  for  all  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
this  was  expressly  provided  in  an  Order  in  Council  of 
14  January,  1869,  the  patent  appointing  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  having  conferred  equal  responsibility  upon  all 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.6  The  First  Lord  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  though  for  all  matters 
of  administration  and  command  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Army  Council,  respectively,  are  in  a  practically 
identical  position,  the  First  Lord  does  not  possess  the 
independent  powers  which  the  Secretary  of  State  holds. 
It  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  the  Army  Council, 
who  makes  submissions  to  His  Majesty  in  matters 
affecting  the  officers  or  men  of  the  Army  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require,  under  statute  or  by  custom,  ap¬ 
proval  by  His  Majesty.  It  is  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
however,  who  make  submissions- — in  the  form  of  a 
memorial — to  the  King  in  Council  in  corresponding 
naval  cases.  It  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  again,  who 
acquires  lands  or  buildings,  makes  contracts,  and  exer¬ 
cises  various  other  powers  governed  by  legislation 
which  is  mostly  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Army 
Council.  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  not  the  First  Lord, 
exercise  similar  powers  in  their  sphere. 

It  was  the  War  Office  and  not  the  Admiralty  model 
that  was  followed  when  the  Air  Council  was  created  by 
statute  and  an  additional  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
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under  the  royal  prerogative.  To  the  latter  were  trans¬ 
ferred,  by  Order  in  Council,  the  powers  which  were 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  under  various 
statutes,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Air,  or,  rather,  of  the  President  of  the  Air 
Council,  his  other  title,  that  lands  and  buildings  are 
acquired  and  contracts  and  agreements  made  for  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  also  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  the  Air 
Council,  who  submits  to  His  Majesty  questions  requiring 
the  royal  approval. 

The  Necessity  for  a  Secretary  of  State. — When  the 
Air  Force  (Constitution)  Bill  was  in  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  money  resolution,  on  14 
November,  1917,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  gave  some  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  reason  why  the  War 
Office  rather  than  the  Admiralty  model  was  followed 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Air  Ministry.  Commander 
Bellairs  had  pointed  out  that  the  Admiralty  had  no 
Secretary  of  State,  whereas  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Air  Ministry  should  have  one.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  re¬ 
plied  6  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  really  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  in  Commission,  and  the  Board  had 
certain  special  powers.  “  They  exercise  powers  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Army  are  only  exercised,  I  believe, 
by  the  Crown,  because  these  important  powers  at 
common  law  belong  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  In 
starting  a  new  Air  Board  [Council]  you  cannot  create 
a  Lord  High  Aerial ;  therefore  the  method  of  the 
Admiralty  is  ruled  out.  If  you  are  to  make  the  new 
Air  Force  co-ordinate  with  the  old  Army  and  Navy 
you  must  have  the  new  Air  Minister  a  Secretary  of 
State.” 

There  were  other  reasons,  too,  why  the  Army  and 
not  the  Navy  system  was  followed.  The  new  Force 
was  composed  more  largely  of  Army  than  of  Navy 
personnel,  and  it  was  a  Force  which  was  and  would 
continue  to  be  occupied  with  land-based  rather  than 
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with  maritime  operations.  The  Army  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  was  therefore  more  appropriate  than  the 
Naval,  and  it  was  convenient  to  make  use  for  its  benefit 
of  the  large  numbers  of  statutes  which  related  to  the 
Army.  These  statutes  contemplate  the  existence  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  it  is  to  such  a  Minister  that 
they  specifically  grant  the  powers  for  which  they 
provide.  Deeds  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
military  purposes,  for  instance,  have  to  be  executed  by 
a  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  would  obviously  be  incon¬ 
venient  if  the  ministerial  head  of  the  Air  Force  were 
not  himself  of  the  rank  entitling  him  to  execute  such 
documents. 

A  further  reason  was  that  given  by  Major  Baird  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  12  November,  1917, 7  namely, 
that  constitutional  practice  required  submissions  to  His 
Majesty  relating  to  grants  and  terminations  of  Army 
officers’  commissions  to  be  made  by  a  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Army  Act,  suitably  modified,  was  a  more 
appropriate  charter  for  the  new  Force  than  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  and  if  the  Army  Act  was  applied,  it 
followed  almost  inevitably,  unless  an  important  change 
in  constitutional  practice  was  to  be  introduced,  that 
the  ministerial  head  of  the  Force  should  be  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  appointed  under  Preroga¬ 
tive  Powers. — The  Act  (Section  8)  provides  that  the 
President  of  the  Council  shall  be  “  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State.”  This  provision  might 
appear  at  first  sight  to  contemplate  the  performance 
by  an  already  existing  Secretary  of  State  of  the  duties 
of  the  head  of  the  new  Council.  Such  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention.  As  Major  Baird  explained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  12 
November,  1917, 8  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide  in 
the  Bill  that  a  new  Secretary  of  State  should  be  created  ; 
the  new  office  would  be  created,  in  accordance  with 
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constitutional  practice  and  precedent,  by  His  Majesty 
under  the  royal  prerogative,  and  statutory  enactment 
was  not  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  New  Ministers  and  Membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons. — The  Act  did  provide,  however,  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under-Secretary  should 
be  capable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.  Legislation  on  this  subject  was 
necessary  unless  the  new  Secretary  of  State  and  Under¬ 
secretary  were  always  to  be  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  obviously  it  was  inadvisable  to  contemplate 
a  permanent  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

The  position  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  was  that  four  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  and 
four  Under-Secretaries  to  such  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State  could  sit  and  vote  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  not  more  than  four  of  each 
of  these  classes  of  Ministers  could  sit  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  laid  down  in  Section  4  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  1858,  and  a  further  pro¬ 
vision  on  the  same  subject  was  contained  in  Sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Vacation  of  Seats  (House  of  Commons) 
Act,  1864.  By  virtue  of  these  Sections  of  the  Act  of 
1864  the  election  became  void  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  accepted  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  at  a  time  when 
four  Under-Secretaries  to  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 
were  Members  of  the  House  already.  A  Member  whose 
election  thus  became  void  could  not  be  elected  or  sit 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  while  he  held  the  office  and 
while  four  other  Under-Secretaries  to  Principal  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  were  Members  of  the  House  ;  nor  could 
a  non-member  holding  the  office  of  either  Secretary  of 
State  or  Under-Secretary  to  a  Secretary  of  State  be 
elected  or  sit  if  there  were  already  four  Secretaries  of 
State  or  four  Under-Secretaries  to  Secretaries  of  State, 
respectively,  already  in  the  House.  If  at  a  General 
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Election  more  persons  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  or  that  of  Under-Secretary  were  elected  than 
the  number  permitted  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  House,  their  election  was  not  invalidated, 
but  they  were  declared  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting 
until  the  number  of  members  holding  the  same  office 
were  reduced  to  the  permitted  number  by  death,  re¬ 
signation  or  otherwise. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  Act,  1926. — The  Air  Force 
(Constitution)  Act,  Section  11,  amended  the  Acts  of 
1858  and  1864  by  substituting  the  word  “  five  ”  for 
“  four  ”  in  each.  A  further  change  was  made  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  Act,  1926,  which  transferred  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Section  3  of 
the  Act  of  1926  provided  that  “  the  number  of  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  Under-Secretaries  of  State 
capable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  shall  be  increased  to  six,”  and  further 
amended  the  Acts  of  1858  and  1864,  as  already  amended 
by  the  Act  of  1917,  by  substituting  the  word  “  six  ” 
for  “  five.” 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  when  the  Bill  of  1926 
was  being  read  for  the  second  time  on  7  May,  1926,  the 
decision  of  1917  to  establish  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Royal  Air  Force  again  came  under  discussion. 
Commander  Bellairs  moved  that  : — 9 

“  While  assenting  to  the  creation  of  a  Secretaryship 
of  State  for  Scotland,  this  House  declines  to  increase 
the  number  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  would  favour 
a  reduction  by  making  the  political  heads  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  parallel  in  status  with  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.” 

His  argument  was  that  the  Cabinet  was  already  too 
large  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  McNeill  pointed  out  in 
reply,10  and  his  words  would  have  been  equally  applicable 
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to  the  Bill  of  1917,  that  the  new  Bill  made  not  the 
smallest  difference  in  the  size  of  the  Cabinet.  Its  purpose 
was  merely  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
(and  his  Under-Secretary)  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  His  Majesty  had  created  the  office 
under  prerogative  powers.  The  alternative  was  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  who  would  be  appointed  in 
any  case,  would  have  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage — an 
undesirable  mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulty.  Com¬ 
mander  Bellairs’s  motion  obtained  little  support  and  was 
withdrawn. 

Sir  William  Weir’s  Anomalous  Position. — The  Air 

Force  (Constitution)  Act  provides  that  a  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  President  of  the  Air  Council,  and  consti¬ 
tutional  practice  requires  a  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
a  Member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This 
constitutional  requirement  was  not  fulfilled  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  months  in  1918.  Upon  Lord 
Rothermere’s  resignation  on  25  April,  1918,  Sir  William 
Weir  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Royal 
Air  Force  (on  27  April,  1918).  He  was  not  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  on  13  May  11  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  question  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  anomaly  resulting  from  his  having  a  seat  in 
neither  House.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  shortly  be  made  to  regularise  the  position. 
There  was  some  delay  in  making  the  arrangement  con¬ 
templated,  and  in  June  the  Parliamentary  Air  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  referring  to  the  unconstitutional 
position  of  the  recently  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air.12  On  18  June,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
the  King  had  conferred  a  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  Sir  William  Weir,  and  the  constitutional  anomaly  was 
consequently  removed. 

The  Title  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State. — The  title, 
as  such,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  President  of 
the  Air  Council  is  not  stated  in  the  Constitution  Act, 
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and  in  the  Orders  in  Council  applying  to  the  Air  Force 
various  enactments  relating  to  the  Army  the  term 
“  Secretary  of  State  for  War  ”  in  the  original  Acts 
applied  is  translated  into  “  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
is  President  of  the  Air  Council.”  There  was  consider¬ 
able  uncertainty  at  first  in  regard  to  the  correct  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State.  One  finds  him 
referred  to  in  official  announcements  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Air  Force,  for  the  Air  Force  (or  Royal  Air 
Force),  for  the  Air  Forces,  and  for  Air.  The  last  an¬ 
nouncement,  prophetic  but  without  authority  at  the 
time,  appeared  as  early  as  21  February,  1918. 13  In 
March,  1918,  it  was  announced  that  His  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  approve  the  designation  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Royal  Air  Force.14  When  civil  aviation 
was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  duties  of  the  Air 
Council  this  designation  became  inappropriate,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  March,  1919,  the  title  was  altered,  with 
the  King’s  approval,  to  that  of  “  Secretary  of  State 
for  Air.”16 

The  Question  of  a  Financial  Secretary. — Section  11 
(2)  of  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Bill  as  presented  to 
Parliament  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  “  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Council  ”  should  not  be  debarred  by  reason  of  his 
office  from  being  elected  to  or  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  provision,  which  would  have  enabled 
a  Financial  Secretary  to  be  appointed  from  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Harris  in  Committee  on  16  November,  1917, 16  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  very  undesirable  to  add  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Government.  “  Nothing,”  he  said, 
“  undermines  confidence  in  this  House  more  than  the 
existence  of  too  large  a  number  of  Members  who  are 
Ministers  and  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  Government.” 
He  admitted  that  the  new  Department  would  require 
a  Financial  Secretary  but  submitted  that  there  was  no 
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necessity  that  he  should  be  a  Member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Macpherson,  for  the  Government,  accepted 
Mr.  Harris’s  amendment ; 17  the  Financial  Secretary, 
he  said,  would  not  in  any  case  be  appointed  for  some 
time  and  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
matter. 

No  Financial  Secretary,  so-called,  has  ever  been 
appointed  upon  the  Air  Council ;  but  in  January, 
1919, 18  Lord  Londonderry  was  appointed  an  “  addi¬ 
tional  member  ”  of  the  Air  Council  and  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “  the  finance,  contracts,  and  lands 
business  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.”  He  was  designated 
“  Finance  Member  ”  in  official  documents,19  and  served 
as  such  until  May,  1920,  when  he  became  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Air.20  As  Lord  Londonderry 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  no  difficulty  arose. 
If  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the  other  House,  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  paid  post  in  question  would  apparently 
have  vacated  his  seat,  and  disqualified  him  for  re- 
election,  in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  to 
the  contrary.  The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
is  exempted  from  disqualification  by  the  House  of 
Commons  Disqualification  Act,  1741,  Section  3,  which 
exempts  from  the  disqualification  of  various  appoint¬ 
ments  therein  mentioned  “  the  secretaries  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ”  (as  well  as  the  treasurer  or  controller  of  the 
Navy,  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  secretary  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  under-secretary 
to  any  of  His  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  the  deputy  paymaster  of  the  Army).  The  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  War  Office  is  similarly  exempted  by 
the  War  Office  Act,  1870,  Section  3,  which  provides 
that  “  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  ”  may  appoint  a  Financial  Secretary  of  the  War 
Office  and  that  "  such  officer  shall  not  by  virtue  of  such 
appointment,  if  sitting  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  vacate  his  seat,  or,  whether  sitting  in  such 
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House  or  not,  be  disqualified  from  being  elected  to  or 
sitting  or  voting  in  the  said  House  of  Parliament.” 
If  at  some  time  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  relieve 
the  Secretary  or  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Air  by 
appointing  a  Financial  Secretary  to  represent  the  Air 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  Act  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Office  Act,  1870,  would  have  to  be  passed. 

The  Legal  Position  of  the  Air  Council. — Except 
that  the  Air  Council  was  created  by  statute,  whereas 
the  Army  Council  was  created  by  Letters  Patent,  the 
legal  and  constitutional  position  of  the  two  Councils  is 
the  same.  Some  doubt  at  first  existed  upon  this  point  ; 
it  was  contended  that  the  effect  of  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act  was  to  place  the 
Air  Council  in  a  different  legal  position  from  that 
occupied  by  the  Army  Council  (or  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
miralty).  The  provision  in  question  is  that  in  Section 
10  (1)  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  “  the  Air  Council 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  for  all  purposes  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  that  name.”  This  provision  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  mean  that,  unlike  the  Army  Council  or 
the  Admiralty,  the  new  Council  could  be  sued  in  tort 
and  (without  the  need  for  procedure  by  petition  of 
right)  in  contract.  It  required  four  lengthy  law  hearings 
to  decide  that  this  prima  facie  interpretation  was 
erroneous.  In  the  case  of  “  Rowland  and  Kennedy  v. 
the  Air  Council,”  it  was  contended  for  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  Air  Council  was  legally  liable  under  a  contract 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  Edwards  in  1915  and  transferred  in  1916  to 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  case  was  twice  heard  because,  on 
appeal  from  the  first  hearing  (before  Mr.  Justice  Russell) 
the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  the  facts  should  have 
been  ascertained  before  the  preliminary  question  of  law 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Justice  Russell  had  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Air  Council.  The  case  as  a  whole  came 
on  accordingly  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
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who,  in  his  judgment  of  29  May,  1925,  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  being  in  agreement  with  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Russell,  that  the  Air  Board  was  not  liable  to 
be  sued  in  respect  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  with  the  plaintiff  Kennedy  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  no  such  liability  could  be  transferred  from 
the  Air  Board  to  the  Air  Council.  Mr.  Justice  Russell’s 
judgment,  delivered  on  21  February,  1923,  contained  a 
careful  review  of  the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
the  right  of  subjects  to  proceed  by  action  in  respect  of 
contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  He  referred 
to  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1858,  Section  25,  to 
the  War  Department  Stores  Act,  1867,  Section  20,  to 
the  Admiralty  Powers,  etc.,  Act,  1865,  to  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  and  to  the  Telegraph  Act,  1868,  Section 
6,  but  held  that  these  special  enactments  had  no  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  point  which  he  had  to  decide. 

The  Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Russell. — The  point 
was  the  interpretation  of  Section  10  of  the  Air  Force 
(Constitution)  Act,  1917,  and  his  Lordship  intimated  that 
he  was  being  asked  by  the  plaintiffs  to  read  into  that 
Section  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
effect  in  regard  to  the  Crown’s  privilege  “  a  change  of 
great  magnitude  and  of  constitutional  importance.” 
“  The  Section,  if  the  plaintiff’s  argument  is  correct, 
confers  upon  the  subject  in  relation  to  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  acting  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  in  no  other 
capacity,  the  right  to  proceed  by  writ  against  that 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  cause  of 
action  which  could  be  so  enforced  as  against  a  private 
subject.  The  Section  certainly  contains  no  clear  words 
to  this  effect.  It  is  couched  in  general  terms,  very 
different  from  the  particular  and  special  words  used, 
for  instance,  in  Section  26  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act,  1919.  It  seems  to  be  framed  for  another  purpose, 
namely,  one  of  convenience.  The  Air  Council  is  not 
incorporated.  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  individuals 
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who  administer  the  State  Department.  The  personnel 
may  alter  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  obviously 
a  matter  of  inconvenience  if  this  shifting  body  could 
not  be  properly  and  legally  described  by  some  official 
title,  which  would  be  apt  to  include  all  the  individuals 
who,  from. time  to  time,  compose  it.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  Section  appears  to  me  to  be  primarily  directed  ;  in 
other  words,  the  intention  of  the  Section  is  to  authorise 
the  use  of  a  name,  not  to  confer  new  rights  in  derogation 
from  the  Crown  prerogative.” 

Mr.  Justice  Russell  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
there  might  possibly  be  circumstances  in  which  an 
action  in  contract  would  lie  against  the  Department, 
and  that  this  possibility  might  well  account  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  words  “  and  be  sued  ”  in  the  Section. 
“  But  I  feel  unable  to  interpret  the  Section,”  he  added, 
“  as  meaning  more  in  that  regard  than  that  where  an 
action  lies  against  the  Air  Council  it  may  be  sued  in 
that  name.”  He  was  supported  in  this  conclusion,  he 
observed,  by  the  absence  from  the  Act  of  any  provision 
for  the  satisfying  of  judgments  obtained  against  the 
Air  Council.  His  conclusion  upon  the  question  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  involved  was  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Justice  Russell’s  Conclusion. — “  The  Air  Council 
being  the  body  established  for  the  administration  of 
matters  relating  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  defence  of 
the  realm  by  air,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  opinion 
that  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words  it  stands  in  the 
position  of  the  Crown,  or  (as  the  phrase  goes)  that  it  is 
the  Crown.  In  the  result,  so  far  as  the  present  action 
claims  relief  for  breach  of  contract,  it  is  not  in  my 
opinion  sustainable.  As  regards  the  claims  in  respect 
of  the  manufacture,  user  and  exercise  of  machines 
alleged  to  be  infringements  of  Kennedy’s  patents,  the 
action  is  equally  unsustainable.” 

The  View  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.— The  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Justice  Russell  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  was 
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upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Lords  Justices  Bankes, 
Scrutton,  and  Atkin)  on  20  June,  1927.  Lord  Justice 
Bankes  said  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  : — 

“  The  only  remaining  argument  is  that  founded  on 
Section  10  of  the  said  Act  which  provided  that  the  Air 
Council  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  for  all  purposes 
be  described  by  that  name,  but  I  agree  entirely  with 
what  Mr.  Justice  Russell  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence 
have  both  said  with  reference  to  that  sub-section,  that 
although  it  assumes  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  Air  Council  may  become  liable  and  be  liable  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  liable  to  be  sued  as  for  some  breach 
of  contract,  yet  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  those  words 
are  fit  to  create  a  liability  which  did  not  exist  apart 
from  the  provisions  of  this  sub-section.  Mr.  Justice 
Russell  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  insert 
such  a  clause  as  that  or  such  power  as  that  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  create  a  liability  or  an  obligation 
which  apart  from  the  Statute  would  have  no  existence 
at  all.  For  these  reasons  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  appeal  on  this  particular  point  must 
fail,  because  in  my  view  both  Mr.  Justice  Russell  and 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  took  the  right  view  of  these 
facts,  and  upon  these  facts  the  plaintiff  failed  to  es¬ 
tablish  any  contract  which  was  enforceable  against  either 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  or  the  Air  Board  or  the 
Air  Council,  and  that  his  remedy,  if  any,  is  by  way  of 
Petition  of  Right  against  the  Crown  in  respect  of  this 
particular  complaint.” 

Next  day  the  same  Lords  Justices  delivered  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  plaintiff’s  claim  in  respect  of  user  of  his 
patent  and  dismissed  his  appeal  on  this  point  also. 
They  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  sue  the  Air  Council 
directly  for  the  compensation  allowable  under  Section 
29  of  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  1919  ;  here,  again,  the  claim  was  against 
the  Crown  and  the  proper  procedure  was  by  Petition 
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of  Right  or  by  Originating  Notice  of  Motion  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  Rules. 

The  same  Court  had  occasion  yet  again,  on  4  July, 
1927,  to  consider  the  legal  effect  of  Section  10  of  the 
Act  of  1917,  in  connection  with  substantially  the  same 
set  of  facts.  Independently  of  the  action  in  which 
Mr.  Rowland,  as  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  was  joined 
and  in  which  damages  for  breach  of  contract  and  a 
declaratory  judgment  in  respect  of  the  patent  were 
sought,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  begun  an  action  in  tort  in 
the  King’s  Bench  against  the  Air  Council.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  claim  was  struck  out  by  a  Master  on  the  Council’s 
application,  but  this  decision  was  reversed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Fraser,  who  ruled  that  the  case  should  proceed. 
From  this  judgment  the  Air  Council  appealed  success¬ 
fully  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Lord  Justice  Bankes, 
after  a  review  of  the  leading  cases,  held  that  Section 
10  could  not  have  the  effect  of  overthrowing  the  rule, 
founded  on  principle  and  authority,  that  an  action  in 
tort  was  not  maintainable  in  such  circumstances  against 
servants  of  the  Crown.  Lords  Justices  Scrutton  and 
Atkin  delivered  judgment  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  21  December,  1917. — The 
Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act,  while  providing  that  an 
Air  Council  should  be  established,  did  not  specify  who 
the  members  of  the  Council  (except  the  President,  who 
was  to  be  a  Secretary  of  State)  should  be,  how  they 
should  be  appointed,  or  what  their  powers  should  be. 
These  matters  were  left  to  be  settled  by  Order  in  Council. 
The  original  Order  in  Council,  constituting  the  Air 
Council  was  as  follows  : — 

Order  in  Council  under  Section  8  of  the  Air 
Force  (Constitution)  Act,  1917  (7  &  8  Geo.  5, 
c.  51),  Providing  for  the  Membership  of,  and 
the  Exercise  of  Powers  and  Duties  and  the 
Transaction  of  Business  by,  the  Air  Council. 
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At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  2 1st  day  of  December,  1917. 

Present, 

The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty 
in  Council. 

Whereas  by  section  eight  of  the  Air  Force  (Con¬ 
stitution)  Act,  1917,  it  is  enacted  that — 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  defence  of  the  realm 
by  air  there  shall  be  established  an  Air  Council  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  who  shall  be  President  of  the  Air  Council  and  of 
other  members  who  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  provisions  as  His  Majesty  may 
by  Order  in  Council  direct  : 

(2)  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  fix  the 
date  as  on  which  the  Air  Council  is  to  be  established 
and  make  provision  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Air  Council  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  the  Council  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  members 
thereof  : 

Now,  therefore.  His  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  as  follows  : — 

1.  As  from  such  date  as  His  Majesty  may  hereafter 
fix  by  Order  in  Council  as  the  date  on  which  the  Air 
Council  is  to  be  established  the  Air  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  following  members,  that  is  to  say  : — 

One  of  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  shall  be  President  of  the  Air  Council ; 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  ; 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff ; 

The  Master-General  of  Personnel ; 

The  Controller-General  of  Equipment  ; 

The  Director-General  of  Aircraft  Production  in  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  ; 
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The  Administrator  of  Works  and  Buildings  ; 

The  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  ; 

Two  additional  Members. 

2.  Of  the  members  of  the  Air  Council  (other  than 
the  President)  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Master-General  of  Personnel, 
the  Controller-General  of  Equipment,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Air  Force,  shall  be  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  ;  the  Director-General  of  Aircraft  Production 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Air  Council  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  responsible  to 
His  Majesty  and  Parliament  for  all  the  business  of  the 
Air  Council. 

All  business,  other  than  business  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  specially  reserves  to  himself,  is  to  be  transacted 
in  the  following  principal  divisions  : — 

(1 a )  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Master-General  of 
Personnel,  and  the  Controller-General  of  Equip¬ 
ment,  to  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  administration  of  so  much  of  the  business 
relating  to  the  organisation,  disposition,  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment,  armament,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Air  Force  as  may  be  assigned  to  them 
or  each  of  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  so  much  of  the 
business  assigned  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff. 

(c)  The  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
finance  and  contracts  of  the  Air  Force,  for  the 
acquisition  and  administration  of  lands  required 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Air  Force,  and  for  so 
much  of  the  other  business  of  the  Air  Council 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  Works  and  Buildings  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  the  works  and 
buildings  required  for  the  Air  Force. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Council  to  be  charged 
with  the  interior  economy  of  the  Department 
and  the  preparation  of  all  official  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Council,  and  with  such  other  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  from  time  to  time 
assign  to  him. 

4.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  as  to  the 
transaction  of  business  in  separate  divisions,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Air  Council  may  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  any  three  of  their  number,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  any  office  the  holder  of  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Air  Council  is  temporarily  vacant. 

Almeric  FitzRoy. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  2  Jan.,  1918. — The  date 
upon  which  the  Air  Council  was  to  be  established  was 
fixed  as  3  January,  1918,  by  a  further  Order  in  Council 
of  2  January,  1918,  and  this  Order  made  also  two  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Order  of  21  December,  1917.  It  em¬ 
powered  the  President  to  appoint  one  of  the  “  additional 
members  ”  Vice-President  of  the  Air  Council,  and  it 
deleted  the  reference  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
Air  Force. 

As  regards  this  second  amendment,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  original  Order  did  not  provide  that  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Air  Force  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Air  Council,  and,  indeed,  the  reference  to  him 
in  the  Order  would  appear  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
the  subject  of  the  Order  being  the  constitution  of  the 
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Air  Council.  He  could  be  appointed  to  the  Council 
only  as  one  of  the  "  additional  members. ”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Inspector-General,  Major-General  Sir  Godfrey 
Paine,  was  so  appointed  in  July,  1918,  and  held  office 
until  the  reorganisation  of  February,  1919,  referred  to 
below,  when  the  Inspector-General  disappeared  from 
the  Council. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  4  March,  1918. — On  4  March, 
1918,  a  further  Order  in  Council  provided  that  “  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Council  by 
any  two  or  by  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Air  Council 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Council.”  A  similar 
provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  Letters  Patent  of  6 
February,  1904,  constituting  the  Army  Council,  and 
the  Order  of  March,  1918,  merely  corrected  a  former 
omission. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  n  May,  1918. — Another 
Order  in  Council,  of  11  May,  1918,  made  three  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Orders  of  21  December,  1917,  and  2 
January,  1918.  It  provided  that  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  should  be  Vice-President  of 
the  Air  Council,  that  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  that  for 
the  definite  provision  in  the  original  Order  for  two 
additional  members  there  should  be  substituted  one 
empowering  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  up  to 
two  additional  members. 

The  Re-constitution  of  February,  1919. — After  the 
Order  of  11  May,  1918,  there  is  a  strange  lacuna  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  until  13  October,  1920,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  very  important  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  Council  occurred  in  February,  1919. 
An  Air  Ministry  communique  published  in  The  Times 
of  12  February,  1919,  announced  certain  new  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Air  Council  (General  Sir  H.  M.  Trenchard 
as  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  General  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes  as 
Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation,  General  E.  L. 
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Ellington  as  Director-General  of  Aircraft  Production 
and  Research),  and  gave  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  as  reconstituted.  From  this 
list  it  was  apparent  that  the  Council  was  now  composed 
of  the  following  members 

The  Secretary  of  State,  as  President. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State,  as  Vice-President. 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

The  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation. 

The  Director-General  of  Production  and  Research. 

The  Finance  Member. 

The  Administrator  of  Works  and  Buildings. 

Three  additional  Members  (Sir  A.  Duckham,  Sir 
James  Stevenson,  and  Brig. -Gen.  W.  Alexander). 

The  Question  of  the  “Additional  Members.” — Lord 
Londonderry  (the  Finance  member).  Sir  A.  Duckham, 
and  Sir  James  Stevenson  would  continue  to  serve,  it 
was  added,  in  an  honorary  capacity.  Possibly  for  that 
reason  they  were  not  reckoned  as  “  additional  members  ” 
within  the  sense  of  the  Orders  of  21  December,  1917, 
and  11  May,  1918.  On  the  other  hand,  a  communique 
issued  to  the  press  on  16  January,  1919,  had  stated 
that,  in  connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Air 
Council  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  civil  aviation,  an 
Order  in  Council  reconstituting  the  Council,  would  be 
established  and  Lord  Londonderry  would  be  appointed 
an  “  additional  member  ”  with  responsibility  for  the 
finance,  contracts,  and  lands  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
If  Lord  Londonderry  and  General  Alexander  only  are 
counted  as  “  additional  members,”  the  number  of  two 
allowed  by  the  then  existing  Orders  in  Council  was  not 
exceeded  ;  but  still  there  was  no  formal  authorisation 
by  Order  in  Council,  first,  of  the  inclusion  in  the  Air 
Council  of  two  unpaid  “  additional  members  ”  (Sir  A. 
Duckham  and  Sir  J.  Stevenson),  secondly,  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  two  posts  of  Controller-General  of 
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Civil  Aviation  and  Director-General  of  Production  and 
Research  for  the  three  posts  of  Master-General  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Controller-General  of  Equipment  and  Director- 
General  of  Aircraft  Production. 

The  Representation  of  Civil  Aviation. — The  com¬ 
munique  of  12  February,  1919,  also  announced  that 
“  in  order  to  provide  for  the  control  of  civil  aviation 
it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Air 
Council  as  established  by  the  Air  Force  (Constitution) 
Act,  1917,  and  legislation  to  enable  that  alteration  to 
be  made  and  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  control 
of  civil  aviation  in  general  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee 
will  shortly  be  introduced  into  Parliament.  Pending 
the  passing  of  that  legislation  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes, 
K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  will  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  which  he  will  join  the  Council/’ 

The  Air  Navigation  Act,  1919. — The  legislation  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  foregoing  communique  was  embodied 
in  the  Air  Navigation  Act,  1919,  which  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  27  February,  1919.  Section  1  of  that 
Act  empowered  a  Secretary  of  State  by  order  to  regu¬ 
late  air  navigation  over  the  British  Islands  and  the 
territorial  waters  adjacent  thereto  and  to  provide  by 
such  order  for  the  licensing  of  pilots  and  crews  of  air¬ 
craft,  the  registration  and  certification  of  aircraft,  the 
licensing  of  aerodromes,  and  certain  other  matters. 
Section  2  provided  that  :  “  The  purposes  of  the  Air 
Council  shall  include  all  matters  connected  with  air 
navigation.” 

The  Reorganisation  of  April,  1919.— The  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  Air  Ministry  foreshadowed  in  the  com¬ 
munique  of  12  February,  1919,  took  effect  from  1  April, 
1919.  The  new  Air  Council  included  for  the  first  time 
representatives  of  civil  aviation  and  of  production  (or 
supply)  and  research,  but  two  former  offices — those  of 
the  Master-General  of  Personnel  and  the  Controller- 
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General  of  Equipment — disappeared.  The  duties  for¬ 
merly  assigned  to  these  two  members  were  now  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.  This  arrangement 
was  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  expressed  view  21 
that  the  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Service  Department 
should  look  to  a  single  professional  adviser  for  the 
assistance  which  he  required,  this  adviser  being  the 
principal  soldier  or  sailor  or  airman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment — in  the  Air  Ministry,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 
The  increased  responsibilities  thus  placed  upon  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  were  devolved  upon  three  new 
Directorates — Training  and  Organisation,  Personnel, 
and  Equipment — questions  of  operations,  intelligence 
and  movements  being  dealt  with  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Air  Staff. 

No  Order  in  Council  reconstituting  the  duties  of 
the  Air  Council  and,  in  particular,  defining  those  of 
the  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation,  can  be  traced 
as  having  been  obtained  when  the  Air  Navigation  Act, 
1919,  was  passed.  The  next  Order  in  Council  obtained 
was  that  of  13  October,  1920,  the  recital  of  which  refers 
to  the  Orders  of  21  December,  1917,  2  January,  1918, 
4  March,  1918,  and  11  May,  1918,  thus  indicating  a 
gap  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  in  which  no  Order 
in  Council  appeared  upon  this  subject. 

The  Subsequent  Development  of  the  Air  Council. — 
In  this  book  the  writer  has  thought  it  unnecessary  in 
general  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Air  Ministry  beyond 
the  end  of  the  year  1919.  By  that  time  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  organisation  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  completed.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  however, 
to  stop  at  that  date  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Air 
Council.  If  one  stopped  there,  one  would  leave  the 
impression  that  the  reorganisation  of  1919  represented 
the  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  Council.  It  did 
not,  however,  do  so.  The  Council  was  reconstituted  in 
1920  and  again  in  1922,  and  it  is  the  organisation  of  the 
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latter  year  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  completion 
of  the  story. 

Under  the  organisation  of  1919  the  Air  Council 
broke  away  from  the  model  of  the  Army  Council.  The 
two  members  of  Council  who  then  dropped  out,  the 
Master-General  of  Personnel  and  the  Controller-General 
of  Equipment,  had  corresponded,  respectively,  to  the 
Adjutant-General  and  the  Quartermaster-General  (partly 
also  to  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance).  In  1922  the 
Air  Council  resumed  a  form  more  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Army  Council.  The  counterpart  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  reappeared  in  the  form  of  the  Air  Member  for 
Personnel,  and  the  Air  Member  for  Supply  and  Research, 
by  becoming  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  the  Air 
Force,  took  on  some  of  the  functions  which,  in  the  Army 
Council,  are  exercised  partly  by  the  Quartermaster- 
General  and  partly  by  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  remained  responsible,  however, 
for  works  services,  which  at  the  War  Office  are  controlled 
by  the  Master-General  of  Ordnance.  A  further  Order 
in  Council  of  1923  made  the  Air  Member  for  Supply 
and  Research  responsible  for  transport  and  thus  brought 
his  responsibilities  still  further  in  line  with  those  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  at  the  War  Office. 

The  Representation  of  “  Personnel.”  —  Although 
from  April,  1919,  to  July,  1922,  “  Personnel,”  as  such, 
had  no  definitely  allotted  seat  on  the  Air  Council,  it 
was  in  fact  represented  for  part  of  that  time.  The 
Director  of  Personnel,  Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Lambert, 
C.B.  (now  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Cecil  F.  Lambert,  K.C.B.), 
was  appointed  an  “  additional  member  ”  of  the  Air 
Council  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  from  1  April,  1920, 
and  served  as  such  until  10  December,  1921,  when  he 
resigned  both  his  post  as  Director  of  Personnel  and  his 
seat  on  the  Council.22  The  officer  who  took  over  his 
duties  as  Director  was  not  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council. 
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The  first  of  the  three  Orders  in  Council  subsequent 
to  1919,  that  of  13  October,  1920,  reconstituted  the  Air 
Council  as  follows  : — 

The  Order  in  Council  of  13  October,  1920 : — 

The  Secretary  of  State,  as  President. 

The  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State,  as 
Vice-President. 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

The  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation. 

The  Director-General  of  Supply  and  Research. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ministry. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  Council  appointed  in 
February,  1919,  the  Finance  member,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Works  and  Buildings,  and  the  three  additional 
members  have  by  now  disappeared,  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Ministry  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Order  of  13  October,  1920,  also  provided  that 
“  of  the  members  of  the  Air  Council  (other  than  the 
President)  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  shall  be  appointed 
by  His  Majesty  and  the  other  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.”  It  followed  the  Order  of 
21  December,  1917,  in  making  the  Secretary  of  State 
responsible  to  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  for  all  the 
business  of  the  Air  Council,  but  allocated  responsibility 
for  business  other  than  that  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  reserved  for  himself  in  a  different  manner.  The 
various  members  of  Council  were  made  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  so  much  of  the  business  of  the 
Council  as  might  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  following  divisions  : — 

Under-Secretary  of  State — Duties  not  specifically 
laid  down. 

Chief  of  the  Air  Staff — Organisation,  disposition, 
personnel,  equipment,  armament,  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Air  Force. 
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Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation — Civil  aviation. 

Director-General  of  Supply  and  Research — Aero¬ 
nautical  research,  inspection,  and  supply. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Ministry — Duties  not  otherwise 
allocated,  control  of  expenditure,  co-ordination  of 
Air  Ministry  business  ;  also  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Council  and  to  be  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  all  official  communications  of  the 
Council. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  14  July,  1922. — The  Air 

Council  was  again  reconstituted  by  an  Order  in  Council 
dated  14  July,  1922.  The  changes  introduced  were 
that  the  Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Council,  that  a  new  “  Air  Member 
for  Personnel  ”  was  added  to  the  Council,  and  that  the 
title  of  the  Director-General  of  Supply  and  Research 
was  altered  to  that  of  “  Air  Member  for  Supply  and 
Research.”  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  civil  aviation,  and  the  duties  of  the  Air 
Members  (of  whom  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  was  now 
for  the  first  time  designated  as  “  the  first  and  senior  ”) 
were  modified  as  follows  : — 

Chief  of  the  Air  Staff — Principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  direction  of  the  Air 
Force  ;  disposition,  command,  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  communications,  and  works  services. 

Air  Member  for  Personnel — Personnel,  discipline  and 
organisation  of  the  Air  Force. 

Air  Member  for  Supply  and  Research — Equipment, 
armament,  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force  ; 
aeronautical  research  and  inspection  both  for 
the  Air  Force  and  for  civil  aviation. 

The  Secretary’s  duties  remained  as  before. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  19  December,  1923. — A 

further  reconstituting  Order  in  Council  was  established 
on  19  December,  1923.  The  only  changes  it  made 
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were  in  the  distribution  of  duties  of  the  Air  Members. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  took  over  responsibility  for 
the  organisation  of  the  Air  Force  from  the  Air  Member 
for  Personnel,  who,  in  turn,  took  over  training  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff ;  and  the  Air  Member  for  Supply 
and  Research  became  responsible  for  the  transport  of 
the  Air  Force  in  addition  to  his  existing  duties. 

The  Members  of  the  Air  Council,  1918-23. — It  may 
serve  to  make  clearer  the  foregoing  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Air  Council 
if  the  actual  composition  of  the  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  is  given. 

The  original  Air  Council,  as  shown  in  The  Times  of 
3  January,  1918,  was  as  follows  (the  abbreviations, 
“  S.  of  S.,”  “  C.A.S.,”  etc.,  will  be  readily  followed  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  description  of  the  constitution 
and  duties  of  the  Air  Council)  : — 

Lord  Rothermere  (S.  of  S.  and  President ). 

Major-General  Sir  H.  M.  Trenchard,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
( C.A.S. ). 

Rear-Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  C.B.,  R.N.  (D.C.A.S.). 

Commodore  Godfrey  M.  Paine,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  R.N. 
(M.G.P.). 

Major-General  W.  S.  Brancker  ( C.G.E. ). 

Sir  William  Weir  ( D.G.A.P. ,  Ministry  of  Munitions) . 

Sir  John  Hunter,  K.B.E.  (. A.W.B. ). 

Major  J.  L.  Baird,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  [Pari.  U.S. 
ofS.). 

Lieut. -General  Sir  David  Henderson,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
(. Additional  Member  and  Vice-President ). 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  acting 
Secretary  to  the  Council. 

In  the  Air  Force  list  for  January,  1919,  the  Air 
Council  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Weir  of  Eastwood,  P.C.  (S.  of  S. 
and  President). 
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Major  J.  L.  Baird,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  {Pari.  U.S. 
of  S.  and  Vice-President). 

Major-General  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G. 
(C.A.S.). 

Major-General  Sir  W.  S.  Brancker,  K.C.B.,  A.F.C. 
(M.G.P.). 

Sir  John  Hunter,  K.B.E.  (A.W.B.). 

Major-General  E.  L.  Ellington,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (C.G.E.). 
Major-General  Sir  G.  M.  Paine,  K.C.B.,  M.V.O. 

{Inspector-General,  R.A.F.). 

Sir  A.  Duckham,  K.C.B.  {D.G.A.P.,  M.  ofM.). 

Secretary,  Sir  W.  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E. 

In  the  Air  Force  list  for  January,  1920,  the  Air 
Council  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Churchill,  M.P.  {S.  of  S.  and 
President ) . 

Major  G.  C.  Tryon,  M.P.  {U.S.  of  S.  and  Vice- 
President)  . 

Right  Hon.  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  M.V.O. 
{Finance  Member). 

Air  Marshal  Sir  H.  M.  Trenchard,  Bart.,  K.C.B. , 
D.S.O.  (C.AS.). 

Major-General  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B., 
C.M.G.  {C.G.C.A.). 

Air  Vice-Marshal  E.  L.  Ellington,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
C.B.E.  {D.G.S.R.). 

Sir  J.  Stevenson,  Bart.  {Additional  Member). 

Wing  Commander  W.  Alexander,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
{Additional  Member ).23 

Secretary,  Sir  W.  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E. 

In  the  Air  Force  list  for  January,  1921,  the  Air 
Council  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Churchill,  M.P.  (S.  of  S.  and 
President). 

Right  Hon.  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  M.V.O. 
{U.S.  of  S.  and  Vice-President). 
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Air  Marshal  Sir  H.  M.  Trenchard,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
D.S.O.  (C.A.S.). 

Major-General  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B., 
C.M.G.  (C.G.C.A.). 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  E.  L.  Ellington,  K.C.B., 
C.M.G.,  C.B.E.  (. D.G.S.R. ). 

Sir  J.  Stevenson,  Bart.  ( Additional  Member). 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  C.  F.  Lambert,  K.C.B.  (. Additional 
Member). 

W.  F.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  C.B.  {Secretary  of  the  Air 
Ministry) . 

In  the  Air  Force  list  for  January,  1922,  the  Air 
Council  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

Captain  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Edward  Guest, 

C. B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  (S.  of  S.  and  President). 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Gorell,  C.B.E.,  M.C.  (U.S.  of  S. 

and  Vice-President). 

Air  Marshal  Sir  H.  M.  Trenchard,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 

D. S.O.  (C.A.S.). 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  E.  L.  Ellington,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G., 
C.B.E.  (D.G.S.R.). 

W.  F.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  C.B.  (Secretary  of  the  Air 
Ministry). 

In  the  Air  Force  list  for  January,  1923,  the  Air 
Council  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

Lieut. -Colonel  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.  G.  Hoare, 
Bart,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  (S.  of  S.  and  President). 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  (U.S.  of  S.  and  Vice- 
President). 

Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  H.  M.  Trenchard,  Bart., 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O.  (C.A.S.). 

Air  Vice-Marshal  O.  Swann,  C.B.,  C.B.E.  (A.M.P.). 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  W.  G.  H.  Salmond,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  D.S.O.  (A.M.S.R.). 

Sir  W.  F.  Nicholson,  K.C.B.  (Secretary  of  the  Air 
Ministry). 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  AIR  MINISTRY  IN  1918. 

The  Tasks  of  the  New  Air  Council. — In  the  last 
chapter  the  history  of  the  Air  Council  has  been  carried 
a  little  beyond  the  period  to  which  this  book  relates, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  complete.  It  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  to  the  point  at  which  Chapter  IX.  ended 
and  to  describe  the  events  of  1918. 

The  Air  Council,  it  has  been  seen,  was  established 
on  3  January,  1918.  The  two  tasks,  first,  of  bringing 
together  and  building  up  the  administrative,  professional 
and  technical  staff  to  carry  out  the  departmental  duties 
which  the  Council  had  been  appointed  to  control, 
secondly,  of  amalgamating  the  two  flying  services  into 
a  single  Air  Force,  remained  to  be  done.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  tasks,  difficult  in  any  case,  was  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  unfortunate  process  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  which  the  Council  itself  began  shortly  to  undergo. 

The  Unfortunate  Start  of  the  Council. — Its  fate, 
indeed,  reminded  irreverent  persons  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  tragic  history  of  the  ten  little  nigger  boys.  The 
Council  began  to  crumble  away.  Within  four  months 
of  its  establishment  its  two  most  important  members — 
the  President  and  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff — and  two 
other  members — the  Vice-President  and  an  “  additional 
member  ” — had  all  resigned.  A  veritable  human  land¬ 
slide  seemed  to  have  set  in.  Fortunately  the  fates 
were  satisfied  with  four  victims. 
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For  some  weeks  the  announcements  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  resignations  from  the  Air  Council  seemed 
to  follow  one  another  with  alarming  regularity.  On  15 
April,  1918, 1  Major  Baird,  replying  to  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks, 
stated  that  General  Trenchard,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  had 
resigned  as  the  result  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.  From  a  subsequent  reply,  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  Sir  John  Simon  on  24  April,  1918, 2  it 
appeared  that  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  had  tendered  his 
resignation  on  19  March  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  brought  it  before  the  War  Cabinet  on  10  and  12 
April,  and  that  it  was  on  12  April  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  intimated  to  General  Trenchard  that  he 
accepted  the  resignation.  On  18  April,3  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  replying  to  Mr.  Pringle,  stated  that  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Air  Council,  Sir  David  Henderson, 
has  resigned  “  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  work  with  the  new  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  ” 
[General  Sykes].  On  25  April,4  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  re¬ 
plying  to  Sir  Edward  Carson,  stated  that  it  was  true 
that  Lord  Rothermere  had  resigned  his  post  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  On  6  May,  1918, 5  Major  Baird,  replying 
to  Mr.  P.  A.  Harris,  stated  that  Sir  Henry  Norman 
had  resigned  ;  he  had  been  appointed  as  an  “  additional 
member  ”  of  the  Air  Council  by  Lord  Rothermere, 
said  Major  Baird,  and  he  “  naturally  placed  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  who 
accepted  it,  having  decided  that  it  was  desirable  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Air  Council.” 

The  Rothermere-Trenchard  Affair. — Mr.  Bonar  Law 
stated  in  the  House  on  18  April,6  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interests  to  state  the  questions 
of  policy  on  which  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Lord  Rothermere  and  General  Trenchard  arose.  No 
purpose  would  be  served  by  discussing  them  here. 
Their  nature  can  be  ascertained  by  anyone  interested 
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in  the  subject  from  certain  accessible  sources,  viz. : 
the  long  question  which  Sir  Henry  Norman  addressed 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  9  May,  1918  ;  7  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Walter  Essex  on  the  one  side  and  of 
Mr.  Billing  on  the  other  in  the  “  Trenchard  ”  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  29  April,  1918  ;  8  and  the 
references  to  the  subject  in  Colonel  Repington’s  book, 
The  First  World  War,9  and  in  Sir  Almeric  FitzRoy’s 
Memoirs.10  To  attempt  to  pass  judgment  in  the  dispute 
would  be  an  impertinence  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
confidential  official  documents,  a  futility. 

The  most  that  need  and  the  least  that  can  be  said 
is,  first,  that  the  resignation  of  the  great  Chief  of  Staff, 
whose  name  was  already  then  a  legend  and  an  inspiration 
in  the  Air  Service,  was  a  grievous  loss  to  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  secondly,  that  Dr.  Addison’s  condemnation  of 
Lord  Rothermere  as  a  “  conspicuous  failure  ”  and 
“  completely  useless  ”  11  would  certainly  not  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  officials  who  had  first-hand  information  of 
what  was  happening  at  the  Air  Ministry  in  the  first 
three  critical  months  of  1918.  That  Dr.  Addison’s  in¬ 
formation  was  not  very  accurate  is  evident  from  his 
reference  on  the  same  page  to  Lord  Cowdray’s  able 
“  lieutenant,”  Sir  Arthur  Robinson.  It  is  a  matter 
quite  beyond  dispute  that  Sir  Arthur  Robinson  came 
to  the  Hotel  Cecil  only  after  Lord  Cowdray  had  left. 
Lord  Cowdray’s  “  lieutenant  ”  was  Sir  Paul  Harvey. 

The  Formation  of  the  Air  Ministry. — Meanwhile,  in 
the  face  of  these  and  other  difficulties,  the  Air  Ministry 
was  forming  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  The  provision  of  staff 
was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  conditions  then  prevailing, 
when  the  two  Departments  upon  which  calls  would 
naturally  be  made,  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office, 
were  themselves  subjected  to  the  strain  and  pressure 
of  war  administration.  There  was,  indeed,  a  small 
nucleus  for  some  sections  of  the  new  Department  in 
the  existing  staff  at  the  Air  Board  Office.  The  two 
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Directorates  of  Organisation  and  of  Equipment,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Military 
Aeronautics,  required  only  to  be  strengthened  and  ex¬ 
panded  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  new  Ministry. 
The  Secretariat  of  the  Air  Board  was  at  least  the  skeleton 
of  an  enlarged  Secretariat.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Board,  Sir  Paul  Harvey,  was  unable,  through  ill-health, 
to  continue  to  serve  under  the  new  regime,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  C.B.,  C.B.E., 
who,  originally  a  Colonial  Office  official,  had  recently 
been  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Works  ;  he 
was  created  K.C.B.  a  little  later.  Fortunately,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Board,  Mr.  H.  W.  W. 
McAnally,  continued  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity 
under  the  Air  Council. 

The  Air  Staff  and  the  Works  Department. — No 

true  Air  Staff,  corresponding  to  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  capable  of  dealing  with  operational  plans 
and  strategical  problems,  was  yet  in  existence,  and  the 
creation  of  such  a  staff  was  the  first  and  most  pressing 
need.  A  department  to  administer  building  services 
was  also  necessary.  Large  programmes  of  construction 
were  in  progress,  and  the  completion  of  them  became 
properly  a  responsibility  of  the  Air  Ministry.  The 
building  work  was  largely  being  done  under  prime- 
cost  contracts  administered  by  the  Director  of  Fortifi¬ 
cations  and  Works  at  the  War  Office.  Admiralty  con¬ 
tracts  were  also  running,  and  in  addition  there  was 
direct  constructional  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Inland 
Water  Transport  and  the  Aircraft  Constructional  Corps. 
A  beginning  was  made  of  the  transfer  of  aerodrome 
building  work  to  the  Air  Ministry  as  early  as  1  January, 
1918,  when  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  inland 
air  stations  was  taken  over  from  the  War  Office  by  the 
Administrator  of  Works  and  Buildings,  together  with 
the  staff  of  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Director  of 
Fortifications  and  Works.12  Ministerial  responsibility 
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to  Parliament  followed,  of  course,  and  on  19  February, 
1918, 13  Mr.  Macpherson,  replying  to  a  question  addressed 
to  the  War  Office  in  regard  to  the  “  Loch  Doon  scandal,” 
referred  the  enquiring  Member  of  Parliament— with 
great  satisfaction,  one  feels — to  the  “  Air  Board  ”  for 
an  answer.  The  transfer  of  the  Admiralty  Staff  in 
charge  of  construction  followed  on  1  April,  1918. 

The  necessity  for  a  special  Lands  Branch,  to  deal 
with  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  buildings  for  the  Air 
Force  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  was  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  arrangement  that  the  Lands  Department 
of  the  War  Office,  under  Sir  Howard  Frank,  should 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Air  Ministry  also. 

The  Finance  Department. — A  Finance  and  Accounts 
Department  had  also  to  be  created,  and  the  staff  for  it, 
together  with  the  additional  staff  required  to  man  the 
secretarial  branches,  began  to  assemble  in  January  and 
February,  1918.  By  the  end  of  February  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  officials,  mostly  from  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty,  had  joined  the  Hotel  Cecil.  The 
permanent  Civil  Servants  had  necessarily  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  large  number  of  temporary  officials,  many 
of  them  women. 

For  a  great  spending  department  and  service  in 
which  finance,  accounts,  and  administration  are  inter¬ 
locked  and  mutually  interactive,  a  strong  Finance  and 
Accounts  branch  is  an  essential  of  efficiency.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  branch,  modelled  on  that 
of  the  War  Office,  was  taken  in  hand  at  once  and 
quickly  organised.  In  January,  1918, 14  a  “  Board  of 
Financial  Control  ”  was  set  up  by  Lord  Rothermere, 
to  devise  the  financial  and  accounting  machinery  of 
the  Air  Force.  It  consisted  of  one  permanent  official, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bland,  who  had  been  Director  of  Depart¬ 
mental  Finance  at  the  War  Office,  and  two  external 
members  from  the  business  world,  with  another  as 
secretary.  The  Board’s  initial  duty  was  the  drafting 
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of  the  necessary  financial  and  accounting  regulations 
for  the  new  force — a  duty  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
though  nominally  directed  by  the  Board,  actually  and 
inevitably  devolved  upon  the  small  number  of  trained 
civil  servants  who  were  available.  The  Board  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  12  March,  1918,15  but  the  two  outside  members 
continued  for  a  time  to  render  advice  and  assistance  to 
Mr.  Bland,  who  became,  as  Assistant  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  head  of  the  Finance  Department  and  the 
Accounting  Officer  of  the  new  Ministry.  Mr.  Bland 
and  his  deputy,  Mr.  J.  S.  Ross,  now  Director  of  Accounts 
at  the  Air  Ministry,  bore  in  all  this  work  of  creating 
the  financial  organisation  of  the  new  Department  a 
a  burden  of  which  only  those  who  worked  in  immediate 
contact  with  them  can  appreciate  the  magnitude. 

The  Air  Ministry  as  Organised  in  February,  1918. — 
By  the  end  of  February,  1918,  the  following  depart¬ 
ments  and  branches  of  the  Air  Ministry  were  in  active 
operation  : — 16 

L  Department  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  com¬ 
prising  : — 

(1)  Directorate  of  Flying  Operations. 

(2)  Deputy  Directorate  of  Flying  Intelligence. 

(3)  Directorate  of  Air  Organisation. 

II.  Department  of  the  Master-General  of  Personnel, 
comprising  : — 

(1)  Directorate  of  Air  Personnel  Services. 

(2)  Directorate  of  Training. 

(3)  Directorate  of  Manning. 

III.  Department  of  the  Controller-General  of  Equip¬ 
ment,  comprising  : — 

(1)  Directorate  of  Aircraft  Equipment. 

(2)  Directorate  of  Parks  and  Depots. 

(3)  Directorate  of  Air  Quartermaster  Services. 

13 
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IV.  Department  of  the  Secretary,  comprising  two 
divisions  dealing  with,  respectively  : — 

(1)  Questions  affecting  civil  staff,  appointments, 

promotions,  parliamentary  and  legal  business, 
committees,  Air  Force  List,  registry  and  re¬ 
ceipt  of  correspondence,  printing  and  station¬ 
ery  ; 

(2)  Preparation  of  agenda  for  the  Air  Council, 

supervision  of  important  out-going  letters, 
control  and  co-ordination  of  Air  Ministry  pro¬ 
cedure  and  official  business,  preparation  and 
issue  of  office  instructions,  submissions  to  His 
Majesty,  press  communiqu&s. 

V.  Finance  Department,  comprising  the  following 
seven  branches  : — 

(1)  General  financial  questions,  estimates,  central 

book-keeping. 

(2)  Pay  and  allowances  of  officers,  and  non-effective 

services. 

(3)  Pay  and  allowances  of  men,  and  separation  allow¬ 

ance. 

(4)  Financial  consideration  of  stores,  supplies,  trans¬ 

portation  services  and  quarterings. 

(5)  Financial  consideration  of  works  and  lands. 

(6)  Audit  and  store  accounting. 

(7)  Contracts  and  wages. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  contracts  branch  was 
included  in  the  Finance  Department.  It  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  that  the  Air  Ministry  should  have  its 
own  contracts  branch.  The  office  instructions  issued  in 
January,  1918, 17  defining  the  responsibilities  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Air  Council,  included  in  those  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  that  of  “  making, 
in  concert  with  the  administrative  officers  concerned, 
all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Air  Ministry  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies  ”  and  “  supervision  and  review  of 
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contracts  accepted  locally.”  It  was  subsequently  de¬ 
cided,  however,  that  for  all  contract  work,  other  than 
that  administered  by  the  Administrator  of  Works  and 
Buildings  (i.e.  building  work)  and  that  for  the  provision 
of  aircraft  and  engines,  which  was  left  with  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  the  Air  Force  should  be  served  by  the 
contracts  branches  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty. 
A  special  Air  Ministry  contracts  branch  only  came  into 
existence  on  1  August,  1920. 

The  Work  Involved. — The  creation  of  a  depart¬ 
mental  machine  so  complete  as  that  described  above 
within  a  period  of  two  months  from  the  time  when  the 
Air  Force  (Constitution)  Bill  became  law  was  a  re¬ 
markable  achievement.  By  the  end  of  March,  1918, 
a  set  of  passable  orders,  instructions,  and  regulations 
had  been  drafted,  the  fitting  of  the  personnel  of  the  two 
separate  services  into  the  single  new  force  begun,  the 
commissioning  of  new  entrants,  training,  recruiting, 
posting,  medical  treatment,  and  other  incidentals  of 
administration  provided  for,  arrangements  made  for 
the  whole  complicated  system  of  supply,  maintenance, 
and  payment  of  the  new  service.  District  commands 
had  been  instituted  and  a  hierarchy  of  command  and 
administration  created.  The  machinery  had  been  built 
and  was  ready  to  begin  to  operate. 

The  work  involved  was  colossal.  It  was  a  case  of 
sheer  hustle  from  beginning  to  end .  Inevitably,  mistakes 
were  made,  things  left  undone  which  should  have  been 
done,  other  things  done  that  should  not  have  been 
done.  (One  particular  set  of  regulations,  which  should 
undoubtedly  have  been  submitted  for  a  covering  King’s 
Order,  never  went  anywhere  near  His  Majesty  ;  need¬ 
less  to  say,  this  omission  has  been  rectified  long  since.) 
But,  well  done  or  ill  done,  the  work  was  finished  and 
finished  in  time.  Those  who  took  part  in  it  can  always 
remember  with  some  pride  how,  by  sheer  dint  of  hard 
work,  they  managed  to  have  the  machine  in  working 
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order  by  the  zero  hour  for  the  Air  Force  of  i  April, 
1918.  On  that  day,  the  advent  of  which  was  chiefly 
signalised  by  the  sudden  blossoming  of  all  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonels  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  into  Brigadier-Generals, 
to  the  confusion  of  their  civilian  colleagues,  the  Air 
Force  was  created  ;  or,  rather,  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
for  a  Royal  Proclamation  of  7  March,  1918, 18  had 
announced  the  King’s  will  and  pleasure  that  the  Air 
Force  to  be  established  pursuant  to  the  Constitution 
Act  of  the  previous  December  should  be  styled  the 
“  Royal  Air  Force.”  Subsequently,  in  June,  1918, 19 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  that  the  Royal  Air 
Force  should  take  precedence  after  the  Navy  and  Army. 

The  Spirit  of  the  New  Department. — That  was, 
indeed,  the  stimulus  and  the  reward — the  thought  that 
this  wonderful  new  force  was  being  created  and  served. 
No  labour  was  grudged,  no  effort  spared  which  could 
help  a  cause  so  great.  Without  an  Air  Ministry  there 
could  have  been  no  Air  Force  ;  most  assuredly  there 
could  have  been  no  independent  Air  Force.  A  single 
service  without  a  single  and  separate  department  would 
have  been  extraordinarily,  perhaps  prohibitively  diffi¬ 
cult  to  establish  and  maintain,  and  a  force  such  as  that 
which  served  under  General  Trenchard  for  the  last  five 
months  of  the  war  a  practical  impossibility.  No  other 
country  even  began  to  organise  such  a  force.  The 
story  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1918  is  really  part  of 
the  story  of  the  Air  Ministry,  but  it  would  take  another 
whole  volume  to  tell  and  even  then  all  could  not  be 
told.  The  Air  Force  has  Trappist  complexes  and  will 
not  talk  of  its  work. 

The  diverse  elements,  naval  and  military,  Admiralty 
officials,  War  Office  officials,  and  assorted  varieties, 
coalesced  readily  and  harmoniously  in  the  New  Ministry. 
Ancient  rivalries  and  misunderstandings  were  forgotten. 
Much  had  already  been  done  in  1917,  when  the  two 
services  began  to  work  together  at  the  Air  Board,  to 
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bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  them.  It 
was  then  that  they  began  to  understand  one  another, 
to  discover  that  the  members  of  the  sister  service 
belonged  after  all  to  the  same  species  of  mankind,  that 
their  molars  were  not  really  taurodont,  that  they  were 
quite  reasonable  human  beings  when  one  came  to  know 
them.  A  mutual  regard  and  appreciation  sprang  up 
between  them  ;  they  were  no  longer  to  one  another  as 
infidels,  as  men  unbaptised  ;  they  were  fellow-Christians 
and,  on  the  whole,  good  fellows. 

When  the  Air  Ministry  was  formed  the  spirit  within 
the  Department  was  admirable  from  the  first.  Service 
and  civilian  staffs  co-operated  loyally  and  helpfully.  All 
felt  that  their  common  task  was  to  try  to  make  the 
new  regime  a  success.  That  spirit  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  There  has  been  a  sense  of  comradeship, 
of  service  for  a  common  end,  of  willing  teamwork,  in 
the  Air  Ministry  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  most  felt, 
perhaps,  among  those  who  helped  to  form  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1918,  and  who  must  always  feel  among  them¬ 
selves  as  a  band  of  brothers,  but  it  has  not  been  confined 
to  them.  It  has  permeated  the  Department  as  a  whole. 

The  Army  Model  Followed. — The  wheels  of  the  new 
machine  were  made  to  turn  the  more  easily  in  1918 
because  it  was  decided,  wisely,  to  rely  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  older  services  for  various  needs  of  upkeep  and 
maintenance  and  to  follow,  with  some  necessary  adapta¬ 
tions,  the  model  of  the  military  machine  already  work¬ 
ing.  The  discipline  and  internal  economy  of  the  new 
service  were  provided  for  by  applying  to  it  the  King’s 
Regulations  for  the  Army,  suitably  modified,  and  the 
Royal  Warrant  for  the  pay  of  the  Army  was  also 
applied,  by  a  King’s  Order  issued  in  March,  1918. 
The  Army  Regulations  for  Allowances,  for  Supply, 
Transport,  and  Barrack  Services,  for  Clothing,  for 
Ordnance  Services  and  for  Equipment  were  similarly 
made  applicable,  with  some  amendments  and  omissions. 
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The  new  Force  drew  its  rations  from  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  except  for  units  which  were  serving  with  the 
Navy  or  could  more  conveniently  obtain  them  from 
naval  sources.  Clothing  was  also  obtained  in  general 
from  the  Army,  and  khaki  continued  to  be  used  by 
the  Air  Force  until  the  end  of  the  war.  A  new  light- 
blue  uniform  was  introduced,  it  is  true,  in  July,  1918, 20 
but  khaki  could  still  be  worn,  and  the  contracts  for 
both  khaki  and  blue  cloths  were  placed  by  the  Army 
Contracts  Branch. 

It  is  only  right  to  acknowledge  that  without  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  services  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
the  creation  of  the  Air  Force  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
finitely  more  difficult  matter  than  it  was.  They  put 
the  new  force  on  its  legs  in  its  first  stumbling  efforts 
to  walk  alone. 

Airships  and  Production  Work  Not  Taken  Over. — 

It  was  a  wise  arrangement,  too,  by  which  airships  were 
left  to  be  administered  by  the  Admiralty,  as  in  the  past, 
and  the  production  of  aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  and  engines 
to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  powers  of  the  Air 
Council  under  the  Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act  were 
sufficiently  widely  defined  to  enable  them  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  all  aeronautical  control  and  provision, 
but  to  have  done  so  to  the  full  extent  would  have  im¬ 
posed  a  heavy  additional  burden  on  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  considered  better  on  the  whole  to 
leave  the  existing  arrangements  undisturbed  in  both 
these  respects.  The  Admiralty  continued,  therefore, 
to  be  responsible  for  lighter-than-air  craft,  the  control 
of  which  now  devolved  upon  the  Director  of  the  Air 
Division  (Wing  Commander  F.  R.  Scarlett,  D.S.O.), 
working  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  at 
the  Admiralty.  The  Air  Service  member  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  disappeared.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions 
continued,  for  its  part,  to  carry  out  the  same  work  of 
provision  of  heavier-than-air  craft  for  the  Air  Council 
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as  for  the  Air  Board.  Indeed,  it  did  more,  for  it  took 
over  responsibility  for  design. 

The  Transfer  of  the  Technical  Department.— It  has 
been  shown  (in  Chapter  VI.)  that  the  Technical  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  supervised  design,  was  a  part  of  the  Air 
Board,  and  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Aeronautical 
Supplies  Department,  which  was  part  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  has  been  explained.  When  the  new 
regime  was  being  organised  it  was  decided  to  transfer 
design  work  to  the  Aircraft  Production  Department, 
which  was  the  old  Aeronautical  Supplies  Department 
with  enlarged  powers  ;  and  accordingly,  in  December, 
1917,  the  Technical  Department  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Air  Board  and  became  part  of  the  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
duction  Department,  which,  like  the  Aeronautical 
Supplies  Department,  was  a  self-contained  sub-depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Brig. -General 
J.  G.  Weir  became  Controller  of  the  Technical  Depart¬ 
ment  on  22  December,  1917,  in  lieu  of  Brig. -General 
D.  le  G.  Pitcher.  The  head  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Department  was  Sir  William  Weir,  whose  title  was  altered 
from  Controller  of  Aeronautical  Supplies  to  Director- 
General  of  Aircraft  Production  on  13  December,  1917, 
and  who  continued  to  serve  in  the  latter  capacity  until 
27  April,  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  He  became  a  peer  in  June,  1918. 

The  reason  for  the  transfer  of  design  was  explained 
by  Major  Baird  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  21  February, 
1918. 21  It  had  been  thought  best,  he  stated,  when  the 
Cowdray  Air  Board  was  formed,  to  place  the  Technical 
Department  under  the  Board  and  thus  to  bring  designer 
and  user  into  close  relations.  The  arrangement  re¬ 
sulted,  however,  in  an  undesirable  separation  of  design 
and  production,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  reorganisation  to  alter  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  and  to  make  the  Technical  Department 
a  branch  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Department. 
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The  new  arrangement  was  considered  the  less  of  two 
evils  ;  it  separated  design  from  use  instead  of  (as  here¬ 
tofore)  from  supply.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  measures  taken  to  discount  this  disadvantage  it 
is  necessary  to  state  in  brief  outline  the  principles  of 
the  system  of  aeronautical  supply. 

The  Machinery  of  Aeronautical  Supply. — Provision 
of  aeronautical  material,  when  organised  on  a  large 
scale,  involves  certain  intermediate  transactions  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  ultimate  user,  the  flying  unit  in 
the  field,  and  the  actual  maker,  the  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turer  at  home.  In  a  primitive  organisation  the  unit 
would  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer,  would  in¬ 
form  him  what  was  wanted  and  would  take  over  from 
him  the  machine  when  completed.  Such  a  system  was 
in  fact  in  force,  without  official  authority,  in  the  German 
flying  service  in  the  early  part  of  the  Great  War.22  It 
led  and  must  always  lead  to  chaos.  Some  central 
authority  and  a  subdivision  of  that  authority’s  functions 
are  needed  if  hopeless  confusion,  competition,  and  general 
disorganisation  are  to  be  avoided.  The  exact  procedure 
for  provision  of  material  must  depend  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  character  of  and  the  departmental  machinery  of 
government  in  the  country  concerned. 

In  Britain  the  procedure  varied  at  different  times, 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  that  in  force  in 
1918.  The  centralising  authority  was  the  Air  Ministry. 
The  "  user,”  representing  the  flying  service  in  the  field 
and  voicing  its  demands  and  requirements,  was  the  Air 
Staff  at  the  Air  Ministry.  The  “  maker,”  representing 
the  manufacturers  and  cognizant  of  their  capabilities 
and  limitations,  was  the  Aircraft  Production  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Interposed  between 
these  two  bodies,  the  Air  Staff  and  the  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
duction  Department,  and  serving  as  a  link  between 
them,  was  the  Equipment  Division  of  the  Air  Ministry. 
It  was  this  Division  which  transmitted  to  the  Produc- 
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tion  Department  the  requisitions  of  the  “  using  ” 
authority,  the  Air  Staff,  for  aeronautical  material  and 
took  over  in  due  course  the  finished  articles. 

The  Position  of  the  Equipment  Division. — The 
Equipment  Division,  being  thus  the  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  “  user  ”  and  the  “  maker,” 
was  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  process  of  supply.  It  was 
essential  that  it  should  be  in  the  closest  possible  touch 
with  both  the  Air  Staff  and  the  Production  Department. 
This  was  readily  secured  as  between  the  Equipment 
Division  and  the  Air  Staff,  since  both  were  part  of  the 
Air  Ministry.  It  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  as 
between  the  Equipment  Division  and  the  Production 
Department,  which  was  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni¬ 
tions  ;  and  immediate  liaison  between  them  became 
a  matter  of  especial  importance  when  the  Technical 
Department  had  been  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  The  arrangements  first  made  in  1918  to 
secure  such  liaison  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  the  intimate  connection  essential 
between  use  and  design  could  be  sufficiently  secured, 
first,  by  the  arrangement  under  which  the  officer  of 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  responsible  for  aeronautical 
supply  and  design,  the  Director-General  of  Aircraft 
Production,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Air  Council,23 
secondly,  by  manning  the  Technical  Department  with 
active  Air  Force  personnel  who  would  be  alive  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  flying  service. 

In  the  original  office  instructions  issued  in  January, 
1918, 24  no  provision  was  made,  therefore,  for  a  special 
liaison  machinery  between  the  using  authority  and  the 
producing  authority.  The  instructions  were  confined 
to  a  statement  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Air 
Council.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff  were  defined  as  including  “  schemes  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  ”  and  “  guidance  as  to  specifi¬ 
cations  of  aircraft,  engines,  armament,  ammunition, 
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and  other  equipment.”  The  duties  of  the  Controller- 
General  of  Equipment  included  “  supervision  of  the 
provision  of  aircraft,  engines,  armament,  ammunition, 
and  other  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  schemes 
and  guidance  as  to  specifications  of  the  Department 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,”  and  “  arrangements 
with  the  Director-General  of  Aircraft  Production  for  the 
production  of  the  above  and  for  experiment  and  research 
to  improve  the  design  and  supply  of  all  such  equipment.” 

“  Equipment  ”  and  “  Production.” — A  further  office 
instruction  issued  in  April 25  defined  the  relations  of 
the  Controller-General  of  Equipment  and  the  Director- 
General  of  Aircraft  Production.  Under  these  instruc¬ 
tions  “  Equipment  ”  was  responsible  for  specifying  to 
“  Production  ”  the  “  requirements  of  the  Air  Force  in 
aeronautical  material  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,”  and  would 
“  indicate  for  guidance  the  exact  performance  and 
equipment  required  for  each  type  of  aircraft.”  Equip¬ 
ment’s  demands  were  to  be  stated  in  the  first  instance 
in  figures  of  the  numbers  of  machines  of  each  class  of 
aircraft  required.  Then,  when  Production  had  given 
details  of  the  capacity  of  production.  Equipment  would 
convert  their  former  demand  into  a  specific  one  for  types 
of  aeroplanes,  engines,  etc.,  required.  Manufacture 
would  then  be  ordered  by  Production,  with  whom  also 
rested  responsibility  for  inspection  during  manufacture, 
and  the  material  would  be  delivered  complete  to  Equip¬ 
ment,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  erection  and 
testing  of  all  aeroplanes  except  Handley-Pages  (which 
were  handed  over  already  erected). 

The  Arrangement  of  June,  1918. — Still,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  provision  for  liaison  between  the  Air 
Ministry  (Air  Staff  and  Equipment)  and  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  (Production)  was  lacking.  In  June,  1918, 
a  new  arrangement  designed  to  correct  this  fault,  or 
rather  to  circumvent  it,  was  brought  into  force.  Under 
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this  new  arrangement  the  head  of  the  Technical  De¬ 
partment  became  an  officer  not  only  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  but  also  of  the  Air  Ministry.  The  office 
instructions  28  on  the  subject  laid  it  down  that  “  the 
Technical  Department,  while  remaining  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Director-General  of  Aircraft  Production,  will  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Controller-General  of  Equipment 
[at  the  Air  Ministry]  and  act  for  him  in  all  technical 
matters,  particularly  in  respect  of  technical  develop¬ 
ment  and  dissemination  of  technical  information.  All 
questions  of  policy  will  be  submitted  to  the  Controller- 
General  of  Equipment  by  the  Controller  of  the  Technical 
Department,  and  when  the  Controller  of  the  Technical 
Department  has  dealings  direct  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff,  the  Forces  in  the  Field,  the  Admiralty,  etc., 
he  will  in  all  cases  act  on  behalf  of  the  Controller-General 
of  Equipment,  communications  being  signed  as  for  the 
Controller-General  of  Equipment,  and  will  in  cases  of 
importance  report  conclusions  arrived  at  to  Controller- 
General  of  Equipment  before  action  is  taken.” 

It  may  be  added  that  the  maintenance  of  close 
relations  between  the  using  and  the  design-supervising 
authorities  was  also  promoted  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
Controller  of  Technical  Development  in  the  “  Strategic 
Committee  ”  which  was  appointed  in  May,  1918, 27  to 
consider  all  questions  of  Air  Force  strategy  and  the  best 
utilisation  of  aerial  resources. 

Division  of  Administrative  Allegiance  Inevitable. — 
Division  of  administrative  allegiance  is  in  principle  un¬ 
desirable,  but  in  some  circumstances  it  may  be  the  less 
of  two  evils.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  French 
air  organisation 28  that  in  that  country  also  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  the  officer  who  was  responsible 
for  aeronautical  supply  subordinate  at  once  to  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Aeronautics  (a  Minister  of  the  War 
Department)  and  to  the  Minister  for  Armament.  In 
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theory  the  arrangement  was  unsound.  In  practice  it 
worked  fairly  satisfactorily  and  overcame  a  difficulty 
otherwise  almost  insuperable.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  British  experiment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  saying  that  a  man  cannot 
serve  two  masters  is  not  always  true.  Indeed,  Samuel 
Butler  (of  “  Erewhon  ”)  went  further  and  held  that  a 
man  must  serve  two  masters ;  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consists,  he  said,  in  being  able  to  serve  both  God  and 
Mammon.  However  that  may  be,  the  system  adopted  in 
1918  was  practically  inevitable  and  it  is  far  from  being 
of  merely  academic  interest.  If  in  a  future  war  aero¬ 
nautical  supply  is  again  made  the  responsibility  of  a 
Ministry  of  Munitions  or  of  War  Supplies,  separate 
from  the  Air  Ministry  (or,  in  France,  the  Ministry  of 
War),  something  in  the  nature  of  the  same  dual  sub¬ 
ordination  will  probably  be  found  necessary  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  will  again  be  condemned  by  the  purists  of 
departmental  administration. 

It  may  be  added  that,  geographically,  both  the 
Technical  Department  and  the  Aircraft  Production  De¬ 
partment,  of  which  it  was  now  part,  were  in  rather  less 
immediate  touch  with  the  Air  Ministry  than  they  had 
been  with  the  Air  Board.  They  were  located  respec¬ 
tively  in  Central  House  and  York  House,  Kingsway, 
the  latter  being  also  the  home  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  (under  Lord  Rayleigh  as  president  and 
Sir  Richard  Glazebrook  as  chairman).  The  Aircraft 
Inspection  Department  remained  at  Clement's  Inn, 
where  also  sat  the  Air  Inventions  Committee  (under 
Mr.  Horace  Darwin's  chairmanship).  The  Hotel  Cecil 
continued  to  be  the  main  home  of  the  Air  Ministry 
throughout  1918,  but  pressure  on  space  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  board  out  a  few  departments  elsewhere  ;  the 
Works  and  Buildings  Department,  for  instance,  was 
housed  at  37  Belgrave  Square  and  the  Casualties  Branch 
at  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  POST-WAR  ORGANISATION. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force.— The  year  1919  was  that  in  which  organised  air 
power  consolidated  the  position  which  it  had  won 
during  the  war,  yet  the  year  opened  with  a  panic  that 
the  position  was  to  be  abandoned.  On  10  January  it 
was  announced  in  the  press  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  both  War 
and  the  Royal  Air  Force,  Lord  Peel  being  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  at  the  War  Office  and  General  Seely 
at  the  Air  Ministry.  At  once  it  was  assumed  fairly 
generally  that  the  Air  Ministry  was  being  made  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  War  Office,  and  the  supposed  intention 
of  the  Government  had  a  distinctly  “  bad  press.”  Not 
only  technical  journals  such  as  Flight 1  but  the  great 
dailies  as  a  whole  criticised  severely  the  combination 
of  the  two  ministerial  offices.  So  unmistakably  ad¬ 
verse  was  public  opinion  to  the  supposed  implication 
of  the  announcement  that  the  Government  thought 
it  advisable  promptly  to  correct  the  first  impression  by 
a  further  communique.  In  this  it  was  stated  (on  16 
January,  1919)  2  that  “  the  status  of  the  Air  Ministry 
is  in  no  way  changed.  It  remains  a  completely  separate 
and  independent  Ministry,  the  sole  connection  with  the 
War  Office  being  that  the  Secretary  of  State  controls 
both  Departments.  The  Royal  Air  Force  also  remains 
a  separate  and  independent  force,  relations  with  the 
Navy  and  Army  continuing  unaltered.” 
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Mr.  Churchill’s  Statement. — Mr.  Churchill  stated  in 
the  clearest  terms  the  intention  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter  when  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12 
February,  deprecating  the  new  ministerial  merger.3 
“  The  integrity,  the  unity,  the  independence  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  will  be  sedulously  and  carefully  main¬ 
tained,”  he  stated.  The  recent  combination  of  the  two 
offices,  he  explained,  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  inter¬ 
weaving  the  Air  Force  with  the  Army  in  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  overseas  garrisons  after  the  war,  and  the 
consequent  desirability  of  watching  the  position  from 
one  point  of  view.  So  far  from  being  disintegrated, 
the  Air  Ministry  was  taking  on  new  responsibilities  and 
was  enlarging  its  scope.  Among  other  added  work,  the 
control  of  civil  aviation  was  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  Air  Ministry.4 

General  Seely’s  Resignation. — General  Seely,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Air,  decided  some  months  later  to 
resign  his  office  rather  than  to  continue  to  serve  under 
a  system  which  he  considered  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Air  Force.  He  announced  and  explained 
the  reasons  for  his  resignation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  12  November,  1919, 5  and  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of 
26  November,  1919.  In  the  letter  he  recapitulated 
briefly  the  statements  made  in  Parliament,  when  the 
Air  Force  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  November,  1917, 
in  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the  organisation  then 
established.  The  Government  declined  to  admit  that 
any  change  was  being  made  or  was  contemplated  in 
that  organisation.  “  The  Army  Council,”  said  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  the  House  on  27  November,  1919, 6 
“  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  Air  Force— none.” 

The  Administration  of  Civil  Aviation. — The  subject 
of  this  book  being  the  organisation  of  air  power,  civil 
aviation  is  not  within  its  scope.  It  is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  to  make  some  brief  reference  to  the  latter 
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subject,  since  the  creation  of  a  central  authority  for 
the  control  of  civil  aviation  in  1919  widened  the  basis 
of  an  organisation  which  was  primarily  and  predomin¬ 
antly  military  (in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term),  and  in 
doing  so,  perhaps  strengthened  the  structure.  The 
need  for  regulations  for  civil  flying  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Aerial  Navigation  Bill,  which  became 
law  as  the  Air  Navigation  Act,  early  in  1919.  General 
Seely  explained,  upon  the  second  reading  on  17  Feb¬ 
ruary,7  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  had  advised 
that  “  we  have  not  the  power  in  the  Air  Ministry  to  make 
regulations  for  civilian  flying  without  legislation,”  and 
provision  was  therefore  made  in  the  Bill  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  have  power,  by  order,  to 
make  such  regulations.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
“  purposes  of  the  Air  Council  shall  include  all  matters 
connected  with  air  navigation.”  Mr.  Joynson -Hicks  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  latter  provision  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
enable  the  Air  Ministry  to  manufacture  aircraft,  an  un¬ 
desirable  extension  of  its  functions.8  General  Seely 
stated  that  the  Air  Council  had  no  intention  of  going  into 
the  manufacturing  business  and  had  no  ulterior  motive 
in  making  the  clause  to  which  objection  was  taken  so 
wide.9  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn  supported  the  clause 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  other  Government 
Departments  from  interfering  with  air  navigation.10  The 
Bill  had  an  easy  passage  and  became  law  on  27  February, 
1919- 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  who  became 
Controller-General  of  Civil  Aviation  (having  previously 
resigned  his  post  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff),  was  not  only 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  regulations  for  civil 
aviation  under  the  powers  thus  obtained  ;  he  had  a 
considerable  share  also  in  the  formulation  of  inter¬ 
national  flying  regulations.  The  domestic  regulations 
were  issued  on  30  April,  1919. 11  The  international 
regulations  were  embodied  in  the  Air  Navigation 
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Convention  signed  at  Paris  on  13  October,  1919.  The 
important  administrative  duties  devolving  on  the  Air 
Ministry  as  a  result  of  the  regulation  of  civil  flying, 
both  nationally  and  internationally,  necessitated  the 
addition  to  an  office  which  was  originally  purely  a 
"  Service  ”  one  of  a  number  of  branches  whose  functions 
were  rather  civil  than  military.  The  Ministry  remained, 
however,  fundamentally  “  Service  ”  in  character  as  a 
whole. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Air. — The  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  the  Air  Ministry  necessitated  an  alteration 
in  the  designation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
March,  1919,  it  was  announced  that  His  Majesty  had 
approved  of  the  title  “  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  ” 
being  adopted  instead  of  “  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force.”  12 

Another  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Air  Ministry’s 
activities — the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  design 
and  supply  of  aircraft — proved  to  be  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty.  It  was  intended  to  be  brought  about  at  the 
same  time  as  responsibility  for  the  control  of  civil 
aviation  was  assumed.  Actually  it  did  not  take  place 
until  October,  1919,  as  regards  lighter-than-air  craft,  and 
until  the  end  of  the  year  as  regards  heavier-than-air. 

The  Responsibility  for  Supply  and  Design. — It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  press  communique  issued  by  the 
Air  Ministry  on  12  February,  1919,  it  was  announced 
that  the  appointment  of  Major-General  E.  L.  Ellington, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  as  “  Director-General  of  Production  and 
Research  ”  had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  King.  The  inference  was  clearly  that  the  Air 
Ministry  was  about  to  take  over  some  at  least  of  the 
work  formerly  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  This 
inference  was  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  in  the  new 
Air  Council  of  Sir  A.  Duckham,  K.C.B.,  as  “  Additional 
Member,  pending  re-distribution  between  the  Air  Minis¬ 
try  and  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  the  functions  relating 
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to  aircraft  design,  supply  and  inspection.”  Indeed,  so 
much  was  it  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  supply 
work  would  in  future  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Air 
Ministry  that  Mr.  Churchill  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  12  February  that  “  the  manufacturing 
and  production  departments  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  Air  Force.”  13 

The  statement  was,  however,  premature,  and  the 
contemplated  transfer  of  duties  hung  fire  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  for  different  reasons.  In  principle  the  case 
for  it  was  overwhelming.  However  unavoidable  the 
separation  of  functions  was  in  war,  there  could  be  no 
question  but  that  normally  it  is  most  undesirable  to 
divorce  employment,  design,  and  production  of  aircraft 
and  aero-engines.  In  the  present  stage  of  aircraft  de¬ 
velopment,  progress  and  efficiency  can  be  secured  only 
if  the  user,  the  designer,  and  the  manufacturer  of  the 
machine  and  the  engine  are  in  the  closest  possible  re¬ 
lations.  Such  relations  cannot  exist  where  the  work 
is  shared  by  two  or  more  departments.  It  is  true  that, 
under  the  system  which  was  in  force  in  1918,  and  which 
on  the  whole  worked  satisfactorily,  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  were  supervised  by  a  different  department  (the 
Ministry  of  Munitions)  from  that  by  which  the  machines 
and  engines  were  employed  (the  Air  Ministry).  But, 
as  already  explained,  the  disadvantages  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  were  largely  overcome  by  giving  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  using  department — the  Controller-General 
of  Equipment,  Air  Ministry — a  large  measure  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Technical  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  ;  by  staffing  the  Technical  Department  with 
active  Air  Force  officers  ;  and  by  making  the  Director- 
General  of  Aircraft  Production,  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
also  a  member  of  the  Air  Council.  Even  then,  however, 
the  system  was  not  ideal,  and  the  preferable  arrange¬ 
ment  would  have  been  to  have  concentrated  all  aircraft 
supply  work  in  the  Air  Ministry. 

14 
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The  Transfer  of  Airships  and  of  Supply  and  Design. 

— The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Ministry 
of  Supply,  to  purchase  stores  for  all  Government  De¬ 
partments,  was,  however,  under  discussion  at  the  time, 
and,  moreover,  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Cabinet  was  necessarily  directed,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  to  matters  connected  with  the  Peace  Treaty 
then  being  drawn  up  in  Paris.  For  these  and  possibly 
other  reasons  the  allocation  of  duties  as  between  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the  Air  Ministry  was  not 
definitely  settled  until  near  the  close  of  the  year  1919. 
Consequently,  though  a  Director-General  of  Aircraft 
Production  and  Research — whose  title  was  soon  altered 
to  that  of  Director-General  of  Supply  and  Research — 
was  appointed  in  February,  1919,  he  had  in  fact  practi¬ 
cally  no  functions  to  perform,  and  no  staff  with  which 
to  perform  them,  until  the  late  autumn  of  that  year. 
On  22  October,  1919,  the  whole  of  the  lighter-than-air 
ships,  with  stations,  machinery,  plant,  stores,  etc.,  and 
the  staff  connected  therewith,  hitherto  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Admiralty,  were  transferred  to  the  coiitrol 
of  the  Air  Council.14  The  supply,  design,  and  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  connection  with  airships  was  included  in 
the  transfer.  In  December,  a  decision  was  finally 
reached  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  similar  work 
in  connection  with  heavier-than-air  craft ;  and  on 
1  January,  1920,  the  transfer  of  duties  actually  took 
place.16 

Certain  work  connected  with  the  supply  of  stores  of 
standardised  type  and  the  liquidation  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  was  left  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  but, 
with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Aircraft  Production  was  transferred  to  the 
Air  Ministry.  The  three  Directorates — of  Research 
(under  Air-Commodore  H.  R.  M.  Brooke-Popham,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.F.C.),  of  Aeronautical  Inspection 
(under  Brigadier-General  R.  K.  Bagnall-Wild,  C.M.G., 
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C.B.E.),  and  of  Aeronautical  Supplies  (under  Mr.  R.  P. 
Wilson,  C.B.E.) — comprised  in  that  department,  were 
transferred  to  the  Directorate-General  of  Supply  and 
Research,  Air  Ministry,  with  their  staffs. 

The  Creation  of  the  Post-War  Air  Force. — To  say 
that  the  year  1919  was  one  of  the  building  up  of  the  Air 
Force  is,  taken  literally,  a  challengeable  statement  ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Air  Force,  which  had  numbered 
over  30,000  officers  and  263,000  men  at  the  Armistice, 
had  been  reduced  to  about  6,000  officers  and  52,000  men 
on  18  October,  1919.16  The  large  female  auxiliary  body 
which  had  been  created  in  1918  under  the  extraordinary 
title  of  the  “  Women’s  Royal  Air  Force  ”  was  also  en¬ 
tirely  disbanded  in  1919.  The  total  number  of  persons 
paid  from  Air  Votes  was  therefore  enormously  less  at 
the  end  of  1919  than  at  the  beginning. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the 
year  was  one  of  building  up,  not  of  destruction,  if  the 
statement  is  limited  to  the  Air  Force  of  the  “  new  model,” 
the  post-war  “  Air  Force  ”  which,  in  fact,  dates  from 
that  year.  The  splendid  body  of  officers  and  men  who 
composed  the  Air  Force  in  1918  became  reabsorbed, 
inevitably,  in  the  civil  population  to  which  the  vast 
majority  of  them  had  belonged.  A  new  professional 
force  had  to  be  created,  and  the  process  of  creating  it 
began  in  and  proceeded  throughout  the  year  1919. 

Something  more  than  a  mere  filling  of  commission 
lists  and  muster  rolls  was  involved.  The  Air  Force  of 
1918  had  been  formed  necessarily  of  men  trained  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  A  new  system  both  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  had  now  to  be  established.  In  a 
very  important  memorandum17  drawn  up  in  November, 
1919,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  stated  :  “To 
make  an  Air  Force  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must  create 
an  Air  Force  spirit,  or  rather  foster  this  spirit,  which 
undoubtedly  existed  in  a  high  degree  during  the  war, 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Suggestions  have  been 
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Consequently,  though  a  Director-General  of  Aircraft 
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tion  work  in  connection  with  airships  was  included  in 
the  transfer.  In  December,  a  decision  was  finally 
reached  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  similar  work 
in  connection  with  heavier-than-air  craft  ;  and  on 
1  January,  1920,  the  transfer  of  duties  actually  took 
place.15 

Certain  work  connected  with  the  supply  of  stores  of 
standardised  type  and  the  liquidation  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  was  left  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  but, 
with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Aircraft  Production  was  transferred  to  the 
Air  Ministry.  The  three  Directorates — of  Research 
(under  Air-Commodore  H.  R.  M.  Brooke-Popham,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.F.C.),  of  Aeronautical  Inspection 
(under  Brigadier-General  R.  K.  Bagnall-Wild,  C.M.G., 
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C.B.E.),  and  of  Aeronautical  Supplies  (under  Mr.  R.  P. 
Wilson,  C.B.E.)- — comprised  in  that  department,  were 
transferred  to  the  Directorate-General  of  Supply  and 
Research,  Air  Ministry,  with  their  staffs. 

The  Creation  of  the  Post-War  Air  Force. — To  say 
that  the  year  1919  was  one  of  the  building  up  of  the  Air 
Force  is,  taken  literally,  a  challengeable  statement ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Air  Force,  which  had  numbered 
over  30,000  officers  and  263,000  men  at  the  Armistice, 
had  been  reduced  to  about  6,000  officers  and  52,000  men 
on  18  October,  1919.16  The  large  female  auxiliary  body 
which  had  been  created  in  1918  under  the  extraordinary 
title  of  the  “  Women’s  Royal  Air  Force  ”  was  also  en¬ 
tirely  disbanded  in  1919.  The  total  number  of  persons 
paid  from  Air  Votes  was  therefore  enormously  less  at 
the  end  of  1919  than  at  the  beginning. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the 
year  was  one  of  building  up,  not  of  destruction,  if  the 
statement  is  limited  to  the  Air  Force  of  the  “  new  model,” 
the  post-war  “  Air  Force  ”  which,  in  fact,  dates  from 
that  year.  The  splendid  body  of  officers  and  men  who 
composed  the  Air  Force  in  1918  became  reabsorbed, 
inevitably,  in  the  civil  population  to  which  the  vast 
majority  of  them  had  belonged.  A  new  professional 
force  had  to  be  created,  and  the  process  of  creating  it 
began  in  and  proceeded  throughout  the  year  1919. 

Something  more  than  a  mere  filling  of  commission 
lists  and  muster  rolls  was  involved.  The  Air  Force  of 
1918  had  been  formed  necessarily  of  men  trained  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  A  new  system  both  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  had  now  to  be  established.  In  a 
very  important  memorandum 17  drawn  up  in  November, 
1919,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  stated  :  “  To 
make  an  Air  Force  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must  create 
an  Air  Force  spirit,  or  rather  foster  this  spirit,  which 
undoubtedly  existed  in  a  high  degree  during  the  war, 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Suggestions  have  been 

14* 
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made  that  we  should  rely  on  the  older  services  to  train 
our  cadets  and  staff  officers.  To  do  so  would  make 
the  creation  of  an  Air  Force  spirit  an  impossibility.” 

The  same  idea  was  expressed  in  different  words  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Sydenham  to  The  Times  of 
29  November,  1919.  The  Air  Force,  he  said,  “  has  a 
psychology  of  its  own,  and  it  will  never  reach  the  full 
measure  of  achievement  unless  it  develops  a  distinct 
air  policy  and  is  trained  in  peace  and  directed  in  war 
by  flying  men.”  The  year  1919  was  occupied  mainly 
with  the  task  of  creating  a  permanent,  professional 
service  with  the  distinctive  spirit  and  outlook  here  ad¬ 
vocated.  The  links  with  the  older  services  were  gradu¬ 
ally  broken  ;  the  Air  Force  cut  itself  adrift  from  them 
and  set  forth  on  a  voyage  of  its  own. 

The  New  Titles  of  Rank. — To  mark  its  severance 
from  the  other  arms,  the  new  service  took  to  itself  new 
titles  of  rank.  Mr.  Churchill  had  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  12  February,  1919, 18  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  devising  distinctive  titles  for  the  Royal 
Air  Force ;  but  the  question  proved  a  more  difficult  one 
than  it  had  appeared  at  first  to  be,  and  it  was  not  until 
27  August  that  the  new  titles  were  officially  announced.19 
The  military  titles,  Second-Lieutenant,  Lieutenant,  and 
so  on,  up  to  General,  were  replaced  by  new  Air  Force 
titles,  Pilot  Officer,  Flying  (or  Observer)  Officer  and  so 
on,  up  to  Air  Vice-Marshal  and  other  higher  ranks  in 
which  “  Marshal  ”  became  the  counterpart  of  “  General  ” 
in  the  Army  or  “  Admiral  ”  in  the  Navy.  “  The  object 
which  has  been  held  in  view  in  the  selection  of  new  titles,” 
said  the  official  Order,  “is  to  preserve  and  emphasise 
the  principle  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  as  a  separate  service  among  fighting 
services  of  the  Crown.  Hitherto,  the  titles  borne  by 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  have  been  exclusively 
military  in  character,  and  as  such  they  are  not  suited  to 
a  force  which  has  not  only  to  serve  the  special  needs 
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of  the  Army,  but  also  those  of  the  Navy,  and  in  addition 
has  a  strategic  and  tactical  sphere  of  action  independent 
of  the  other  two  fighting  services.” 

The  Last  of  the  Hotel  Cecil. — The  break  with  the  old 
order  was  signalised  also  by  the  removal  of  the  Air 
Ministry  itself  from  the  building  which  had  been  its 
home  since  the  days  when  the  flying  services  still  formed 
part  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  In  July,  1919,  the 
Department  left  the  Hotel  Cecil  and  was  installed  in 
Kingsway,  in  three  contiguous  buildings,  first  known  as 
Empire,  India,  and  Canada  Houses  but  subsequently 
re-named,  collectively,  Adastral  House.20  The  very 
fact  that  the  new  offices  were  taken  on  a  lease  for 
years  to  serve  as  an  Air  Ministry,  in  place  of  the  hotel 
hitherto  occupied,  was  evidence  of  the  Government’s 
view  that  it  had  come  to  stay. 

The  work  of  re-creation  and  consolidation  accom¬ 
plished  in  1919  was  well  summarised  by  Mr.  Churchill 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  15  December, 
1919,  when  the  Air  Estimates  for  1919-20  were  being 
considered.21  <£  All  the  course  of  the  present  year,”  he 
said,  “  has  been  occupied  in  building  up  by  every  means 
a  separate  independent  Royal  Air  Force  and  in  making 
an  organisation  which  will  effectively  prevent  any 
future  combining  up  of  the  Air  Service  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  My  honourable  and  gallant 
friend  [Lieut. -Colonel  Moore-Brabazon]  asked  for  a 
special  assurance  on  this  point,  and  I  am  glad  to  give 
it  him  so  far  as  I  and  the  Government  are  concerned, 
who  are  now  responsible  for  the  direction  of  affairs. 
We  are  moving  forward  with  the  scheme  outlined  by 
Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  in  his  Memorandum,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  extraordinarily  difficult  at  a  later 
stage  to  make  any  of  those  disruptive  decisions  which 
would  bring  the  Air  Force  into  two  separate,  subsidiary 
branches  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  air  spirit  and  of  the  Air 
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Force  as  a  great  new  army.  We  are  rapidly  reaching  a 
position  which  will  make  it  almost  impossible  to  arrive 
at  such  a  change  without  the  greatest  amount  of  waste 
and  expense  should  it  be  decided  upon.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1919  deliberately  and  with  due  notice  burnt  the 
boats  which  had  carried  the  system  of  air  control  in 
existence  before  1917. 

The  Post-War  Endorsement  of  the  New  Organisation. 

—The  writer’s  purpose  in  this  book  does  not  involve 
pursuing  the  history  of  the  Air  Ministry  and  the  Air 
Force  beyond  the  year  1919.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  complete  his  study  by  quoting  some  Ministerial  state¬ 
ments  of  a  later  period  as  evidence  that  the  unification 
of  the  flying  services  was  re-considered  and  maintained 
in  the  leisure  and  less  explosive  mental  atmosphere  of 
peace.  If  it  was  originally  a  measure  conceived  and 
passed  in  the  heat,  the  stress,  the  hurry  of  war,  it 
was  at  all  events  reviewed  under  conditions  in  which 
judgment  could  be  pronounced  upon  it  more  dispassion¬ 
ately.  Successive  Governments,  in  the  face  of  strong 
demands  for  the  demolition  of  the  structure  erected  in 
1917-18,  declined  firmly  to  undo  the  work  then  accom¬ 
plished. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  Assurances. — Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  undertaking,  of  12  Febru¬ 
ary,  1919, 22  to  maintain  the  integrity,  unity,  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Subsequently,  on 
3  April,  1919,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Joynson- 
Hicks,  he  stated  :  23  “  There  is  no  intention  of  bringing 
the  Royal  Air  Force  under  the  control  of  the  War  Office 
or  of  placing  civil  aviation  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications.  Cabinet  de¬ 
cisions  in  this  sense  have  been  definitely  obtained.” 

Later  in  the  same  year,  on  31  July,  1919, 24  Mr. 
Raper,  in  a  question  to  the  Prime  Minister,  asked  whether 
the  Government  adhered  to  the  declaration  of  policy 
made  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  12  February  in  regard  to  the 
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maintenance  of  the  integrity,  unity,  and  independence 
of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  :  “  The  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative.” 

Still  later,  on  20  November,  1919, 26  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
Prime  Minister,  stated  :  “  There  has  been  no  change 
whatever  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  the  Air  Force.”  He  repeated  this  statement  on 
27  November,26  in  reply  to  a  question  by  General 
Seely. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Speech  of  16  March,  1922. — The 

Parliamentary  locus  classicus  for  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  justifying  the  existence  of  a  separate  Air 
Ministry  and  a  unified  Air  Force  is  the  powerful  and 
lucid  speech  which  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Austen  Chamberlain 
made  on  16  March,  1922, 27  in  reply  to  Sir  Reginald 
HalTs  motion  advocating  a  return  to  the  system  of 
Admiralty  control  of  the  Naval  Air  Service.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  references  in  this  speech  to  the  condition 
of  things  existing  when  the  Air  Services  were  divided 
and  to  the  steps  which  led  up  to  unification  have  already 
been  quoted  in  previous  pages.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  only  to  his  remarks  bearing  on  the  permanency  of 
the  organisation  created  in  1917. 

It  was  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  stated,  which 
brought  about  the  creation  of  the  Air  Ministry.  “  It 
was  not  theory  derived  from  speculation  in  the  past, 
but  it  was  practical  experience,  after  trying  a  great 
many  other  experiments  and  the  deficiencies  which  they 
left,  which  proved  to  the  Government  in  the  pressure 
of  the  war,  and  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  necessity  of  creating  the  system  now  in  force.” 
The  older  system  had  led  to  “  disastrous  and  wasteful 
competition.”  “  Our  view  is  that  the  objections  to 
the  reabsorption  of  the  Air  Forces  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  far  greater  than  any  objections  under  the 
present  circumstances  and  for  the  time  to  which  we 
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can  look  forward — as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not 
pretending  to  lay  down  a  policy  for  all  time — which  can 
be  raised  against  the  existence  of  a  separate  Air  Ministry 
and  Staff.  If  the  Air  Services  were  required  only  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  there  would 
be  much  to  be  said  for  their  reabsorption,  although  I 
do  not  think  that  even  then  the  case  would  be  conclusive, 
for  there  would  remain  the  necessity  for  preventing  the 
kind  of  competition  which  took  place  with  such  un¬ 
happy  results  during  the  war.”  “  Believing  as  we  do 
that  the  Air  Forces  have  immense  potentialities  of  their 
own,  and  in  their  own  element,  distinctive  from  their  other 
and  vitally  important  duties  in  connection  with  the 
naval  and  military  services,  the  great  importance  of  which 
is  not  in  the  least  underrated,  and  convinced  as  we  are 
in  the  future  that  the  greatest  danger  to  this  country 
may  well  be  from  the  action  of  air  forces  rather  than  of 
naval  and  military  forces,  we  consider  that  it  would  be 
a  retrograde  step  at  this  time  to  abolish  the  Air  Ministry 
and  to  reabsorb  the  Air  Service  into  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office.” 

The  Government,  he  continued,  after  considering  the 
report  of  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Im¬ 
perial  Defence,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  “  that  the 
Air  Force  must  be  autonomous  in  matters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  defence.”  Summing  up  the  Government’s 
position  he  said  in  conclusion  :  “  The  Government 
believe  that  to  abolish  the  Air  Ministry,  to  reabsorb 
the  Air  Service  into  the  services  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  would  be  a  fatally  retrograde  step.  Even  if 
it  removed  a  little  friction  and  improved  and  facilitated 
the  co-operation  between  the  Air  Services  and  purely 
naval  and  military  operations,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
it  would  unquestionably  retard  the  development  of  the 
Air  Services  in  their  own  element,  in  which  it  may  be 
that  the  future  of  national  defence  lies.  To  take  this 
step  would  be  to  bring  back  also  all  the  evils  of  divided 
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control  which  existed  in  this  matter  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war.” 

The  National  and  Imperial  Defence  Committee, 
1923. — In  1923,  a  very  strong  Committee,  with  Lord 
Salisbury  as  chairman  and  the  five  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Balfour,  and  Lord  Weir  as  members, 
considered  the  whole  question  of  the  co-operation  and 
correlation  of  the  fighting  services.  A  sub-committee, 
with  Lord  Balfour  as  chairman  and  Lords  Weir  and 
Peel  as  members,  considered  in  the  same  year  the  par¬ 
ticular  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  in  regard  to  the  control  of  Fleet  Air  work. 
The  sub-committee  presented  its  report  on  21  July, 
1923,  the  main  committee  on  15  November,  1923. 28  It 
is  inconceivable  that  if  these  bodies  had  been  convinced 
that  the  national  interests  would  be  served  by  a  revival 
of  the  system  which  had  existed  before  1918  they  would 
not  have  reported  accordingly  :  but  they  did  not. 
They  recommended  various  measures  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  were  found  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  the  three 
services.  They  suggested  in  no  way,  either  expressly 
or  implicitly,  that  the  organisation  which  had  come 
into  being  in  1918  should  be  fundamentally  changed. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Statement  of  2  August,  1923. — 
On  2  August,  1923, 29  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
National  and  Imperial  Defence  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  Government  had  come  in  the  light  of  those 
recommendations.  The  committee  and  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  he  stated,  had  reported  in  favour  of  a  single 
Air  Service  and  the  Government  accepted  this  principle. 
He  announced  as  follows  the  reasons  in  favour  of  a 
single  Air  Service  which  had  weighed  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  : — 
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“  In  the  first  place,  the  Air  Service,  though  it  must 
have  intimate  relations  with  the  other  armed  forces  at 
sea  and  on  land,  and  must  be  familiar  with  their  re¬ 
quirements,  differs  in  its  conditions  essentially  from 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  aircraft,  whether  they  are 
flying  above  the  sea  or  elsewhere,  are,  broadly  speaking, 
governed  according  to  the  same  main  principles.  In  the 
second  place,  the  whole  science  of  air  power  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  rapid  development.  The  application,  there¬ 
fore,  of  experience,  both  as  to  personnel  and  as  to 
material,  wherever  that  experience  can  be  obtained, 
whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  is  vital  to  success  in  either 
case.  We  cannot  afford  to  break  up  the  lessons  of  this 
experience.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  clear  that,  in 
certain  contingencies,  the  shore-based  air  forces  and 
the  air  forces  of  the  fleet  may  be  called  upon  to  act 
together.  Such  common  action  may  be  very  difficult 
without  a  unity  of  method  in  both  services.  Effici¬ 
ency,  therefore,  prescribes  common  knowledge,  common 
training,  common  material  provision,  and  a  common 
service.  Economy  points  in  the  same  direction.  From 
this  last  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  against  the 
duplication  of  training  schools  and  aerodromes  and 
building  plant  is  evident.” 

The  Labour  Government’s  Policy. — The  policy  of 
the  Conservative  Government  was  maintained  by  the 
Labour  Government  which  succeeded  it.  Mr.  Leach, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  replying  on  6  March, 
1924, 30  to  a  question  by  Brig.-General  Spears,  stated  : 
“  The  need  for  the  maintenance  of  an  independent  Air 
Force  has  been  accepted  by  successive  Governments 
and  is  not  in  question.  Its  relation  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  particularly  the  latter,  was  recently  re¬ 
defined  after  a  special  and  exhaustive  enquiry,  and  the 
present  Government  is  not  proposing  to  reopen  the 
matter.” 

Lord  Thomson’s  View.— Another  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Labour  Government  of  1924,  Lord  Thomson, 
expressed  his  personal  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
16  June,  1926, 31  when  moving  for  papers  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  a  Ministry  of  Defence.  “  We  went 
so  far,”  he  said,  “  as  to  establish  an  Air  Ministry  and  an 
independent  Air  Force  during  the  crisis  of  the  war. 
Thereby  I  think  we  acted  rightly.”  Another  interesting 
indication  of  Lord  Thomson’s  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  given  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  23  March, 
1927.32  Speaking  to  Lord  Gorell’s  motion  on  Air 
Force  Casualties  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  a 
single  senior  officer  at  the  Air  Ministry  who  was  not  a 
practical  airman,  and  then  went  on  :  “I  am  glad  that 
point  was  raised,  because  one  frequently  sees  suggestions 
about  handing  over  the  Air  Force  to  either  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  or  the  War  Office,  when  the  direction  of  that 
Force  would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  experienced  airmen  ; 
and  then  I  should  tremble  as  to  what  might  happen  in 
the  way  of  fatal  accidents.” 

The  Colwyn  Committee,  1925. — In  1925,  a  further 
Committee  under  Lord  Colwyn  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  possible  economies  in  the  fighting  services  and 
presented  a  report  which  was  not,  however,  published. 
The  substance  of  the  report  was  disclosed  by  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  10  March, 
1926,  when  he  stated  : 33  “In  general  terms  I  may  say 
that  the  Colwyn  Committee  recommended  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  single  unified  Air  Service  to  carry  out  all 
air  work,  whether  for  the  Navy,  the  Army  or  the  Central 
Air  Force.  They  went  on  to  say — and  this  is  new — 
that  they  favoured  a  strengthening  rather  than  a 
weakening  of  Air  Ministry  control  over  those  portions  of 
the  Air  Force  which  co-operate  with  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  respectively.” 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  Statements,  1925  and  1926.  —  On 

29  June,  1925,34  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
replying  to  a  question  by  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  stated 
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that  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  effect  in  practice  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  published  in  1923  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

On  25  February,  1926, 35  Mr.  Baldwin,  replying  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  made  a  more 
detailed  statement.  He  said  :  “I  think  it  essential 
to  announce  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
successive  administrations,  the  Government  have  no 
intention  of  reopening  the  question  of  a  separate  Air 
arm  and  Air  Ministry.  We  intend  to  pursue  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  Imperial  Defence  on  the  existing  basis  of  three 
co-equal  services.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  fighting 
services  that  controversy  upon  this  subject  should 
now  cease.  We  are  convinced  that  the  way  to  secure 
the  higher  co-ordination  in  air  defence  machinery,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  full  efficiency  and,  indeed,  to  economy, 
lies  not  in  the  abolition  of  any  one  of  the  three  estab¬ 
lished  arms  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces,  but  in  combined 
action  between  all  three  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  and  the  agency  of  the 
recently  instituted  Committee  of  Chiefs  of  Staff.” 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s  Statement. — On  the  same  day. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  when 
introducing  the  Air  Estimates,  referred  to  36  the  Prime 
Minister’s  statement  as  making  it  clear  that  “  the 
existence  of  an  independent  Air  Ministry  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Air  Force  to  carry  out  the  Air  needs  of  the 
country  is  an  established  part  of  the  programme  of 
every  party.”  “Iam  glad,”  he  added,  “  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  should  have  been  made,  because  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  longer  the  idea  remains  in 
existence  that  the  question  is  an  open  one  the  worse 
it  is  for  the  relations  of  the  three  services  and  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  Air  Ministry  and  the  Air  Force  to 
carry  out  their  already  difficult  duties.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FRENCH  AIR  ORGANISATION,  1914-18. 

The  Arrested  Development  of  France’s  Air  Organi¬ 
sation. — France’s  air  effort  of  1914-18  was  a  wonderful 
one.  She  not  only  equipped  her  own  air  forces  ;  she 
helped  to  equip  those  of  practically  every  other  Power 
who  fought  in  the  same  cause  as  well.  Without  her 
engines  there  would  not  have  been  a  single  British 
aeroplane  in  the  field  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
The  Nieuport  fighters  which  she  supplied  to  us  in  our 
hour  of  need  in  1916  were  the  best  single-seaters  which 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  possessed  at  that  time.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  United  States’  squadrons  which  were 
put  into  the  line  were  equipped  with  French  machines. 
The  products  of  the  French  aircraft  and  aero-engine 
factories  were  known  and  esteemed  on  every  front. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  one  feels  that  there 
was  something  of  arrested  development  about  the  French 
air  organisation  of  1914-18.  It  went  a  certain  way  and 
then  stopped  just  when  one  would  have  expected  it  to 
go  on.  The  stage  which  it  had  reached  a  year  before 
the  war  ended  and  beyond  which  it  never  progressed 
was  not,  one  feels,  a  final  one  or  the  natural  halting 
place.  Further  development  seemed  to  be  inevitable, 
but  it  never  came.  The  system  then  in  force  was  one 
in  which  both  the  military  and  the  naval  air  services 
were  administered  by  an  Under-Secretariat  in  the  War 
Ministry.  There  was  something  lop-sided  about  such 
a  system,  something  of  inherent  instability.  It  was, 
moreover,  as  the  comparative  results  proved,  not  one 
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which  promoted,  or  was  at  least  accompanied  by,  the 
same  enormously  augmented  production  or  the  ready 
organising  of  independent  air  operations  as  became 
possible  under  the  British  system  of  1917-18.  There 
was  apparently  something  too  rigid  and  inelastic  about 
the  French  organisation  of  1918.  At  any  rate,  France, 
for  all  her  initial  advantages,  had  been  outdistanced  by 
Britain  in  the  race  for  air  power  when  the  war  closed. 

French  Air  Organisation  in  1914. — France  was  the 
strongest  of  all  the  belligerents  in  the  air  when  the  Great 
War  began.  Her  Army  flying  service  was  well  organised 
and  efficient.  It  was  administered  by  a  separate 
Directorate  (i2e  Direction)  in  the  Ministry  of  War. 
Both  personnel  and  materiel  were  controlled  by  this 
Directorate.  The  flying  service  {V  Aeronautique  mili- 
taire)  was  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Army.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  permanent  element,  the  cadres  or  troupes 
d’ aeronautique,  and  of  a  non-permanent  element,  the 
flying  officers  seconded  from  other  arms  of  the  service 
and  men  attached  from  other  units.  A  Service  des 
Fabrications  de  V aviation  purchased  aeronautical  material 
for  the  Army  ;  a  technical  section  undertook  research 
and  experiment  ;  an  Inspection  du  materiel  d’ aviation 
was  responsible  for  the  work  of  inspection. 

Although  since  February,  1913,  there  had  been  a 
Service  central  de  V aeronautique  maritime  in  the  Ministry 
of  Marine,1  naval  aviation  in  France  was  practically 
non-existent  in  1914.  Even  after  the  war  had  begun, 
the  naval  side  of  aviation  was  not  seriously  developed. 
By  1  June,  1917,  it  possessed  only  159  hydroplanes 
and  four  dirigible  airships.  After  that  date  an  effort 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  naval  air  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  submarine  menace,  and  at 
the  Armistice,  V aeronautique  maritime  numbered  1264 
seaplanes  and  40  dirigibles.2  These  figures  were  in¬ 
considerable  in  comparison  with  the  Army  strengths. 
The  naval  air  service  was  administered  solely  by  the 
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Ministry  of  Marine  until  17  August,  1917,  when,  as 
hereafter  explained,  it  was  attached  for  certain  purposes 
to  the  Under-Secretariat  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

An  Under-Secretary  for  Military  Aeronautics  Ap¬ 
pointed.— The  increasing  importance  of  the  air  arm, 
coupled  with  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
French  Government’s  failure  to  safeguard  the  capital 
from  air  attacks,  led  to  a  very  momentous  change  in 
organisation  in  September,  1915.  For  the  first  time 
in  any  country  a  Minister — though  only  a  subordinate 
Minister — was  appointed  to  administer  military  aviation. 
The  innovation  represented  an  admission  that  the  air 
arm  was  something  different  from  and  more  important 
than  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  On  13  September, 
1915,  M.  Rene  Besnard  was  appointed  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Military  Aeronautics  in  the  Ministry  of 
War.3 

M.  Besnard  introduced  some  valuable  reforms  in 
the  services  controlling  the  purchase  of  new  material 
and  the  repair  of  material  evacuated  from  the  front.4 
His  administration  was  the  object,  however,  of  an  en¬ 
venomed  campaign  of  abuse  in  Parliament  and  the  press, 
and,  after  twice  tendering  his  resignation  and  being 
requested  by  M.  Briand  to  remain  at  his  post,  he  finally 
resigned  on  8  February,  19 16. 5 

The  Under-Secretariat  Abolished. — Upon  his  resig¬ 
nation  the  Sous-Secretariat  de  V Aviation  was  abolished 
and  was  not  revived  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
Minister  of  War  became  directly  responsible  for  military 
aviation  and  under  his  control  the  Directeur  de  I’Aero- 
nautique  was  charged  with  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  flying  service. 

The  new  Director,  Colonel  Regnier,  was  an  artillery 
officer  and  was  suspected  of  a  desire  to  favour  that  side 
of  aviation  which  related  to  his  own  arm  of  the  service, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  fighting  and  bombing  sides. 
His  relations  with  Colonel  Bares,  a  practical  flying  officer 
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of  aircraft.  The  chief  responsible  for  employment 
should  be  responsible  also  for  the  orientation  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  choice  of  new  machines,  and  the  periodical 
preparation  of  programmes  of  orders.  Production 
must  be  subordinated  to  employment.  There  should 
be  at  the  armies,  under  the  command  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  a  chief  of  the  air  forces  analogous  to  General 
Hoeppner  in  Germany  and  with  attributions  as  extended. 

There  is  in  the  note  some  evidence  of  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  General  Hoeppner.  He 
was  charged  indeed  with  the  higher  direction  of  the 
employment  of  the  German  air  forces,  but  he  did  not 
interfere  with  the  Army  commanders’  immediate  con¬ 
trol  of  the  flying  formations  assigned  to  them.  The 
real  rock  of  offence,  one  feels,  was  rather  the  creation 
of  a  post  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  held  by  General 
Hoeppner  but  independent  of,  and  endowed  with  certain 
undesirable  powers  of  interfering  with,  the  supreme 
command  in  the  field. 

The  Direction  generate  was  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Budget  Commission,  dated  2  February,  1917,  as 
a  Sous- Secretariat  deguise.13  In  truth,  however,  there 
was  considerable  practical  difference  between  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  Directeur  general  such  as  General  Guillemin 
and  that  of  a  civilian  Under-Secretary  for  Military 
Aviation.  The  latter  post,  just  because  it  was  a  civilian 
one,  did  not  involve  the  same  possibility  of  collision 
with  the  command  in  the  field,  and  in  any  case  the 
Director-General’s  powers,  as  defined  in  the  Ministerial 
Instruction  relating  to  his  appointment,  were  definitely 
more  menacing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  General 
Headquarters,  than  those  of  an  Under-Secretary. 

The  Under-Secretariat  Revived. — The  new  experi¬ 
ment  was  short-lived.  It  was  abandoned  and  the 
Sous-Secretariat  was  revived  on  20  March,  1917,  when 
M.  Daniel  Vincent  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
Military  Aviation.  The  duties  of  the  Under-Secretary 
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were  defined  afresh  in  a  Decree  of  17  April,  1917. 14 
As  direct  representative  of  the  Minister  of  War  he  was 
made  responsible  for  the  supreme  command  of  the  Air 
Service  both  at  home  and  with  the  forces.  The  Director 
of  Aeronautics  was  his  immediate  subordinate  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Air  Service  at  home.  The  officers  command¬ 
ing  the  aeronautical  formations  attached  to  the  various 
commanders-in-chief  in  the  field  were  his  subordinates 
in  respect  of  technical  questions,  as  were  also  the  heads 
of  the  French  missions  attached  to  allied  armies.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  supply  of  aeronautical  material 
to  the  air  forces  at  home  and  in  the  field,  and  for  this 
purpose  was  authorised  to  make  all  necessary  purchases 
or  to  indent  upon  other  Departments  for  supplies. 

The  Reforms  of  M.  Daniel  Vincent. — Under  the 
administration  of  M.  Vincent  the  production  of  aircraft 
and  engines  was  accelerated  and  various  reforms  were 
instituted.  Before  his  time  constructors  had  frequently 
complained  of  the  perpetual  visits  paid  to  their  works 
by  representatives  of  two  distinct  sub-departments — 
the  Section  technique  de  V Aeronautique  and  the  Service 
des  Fabrications  de  V Aviation.  M.  Vincent  stopped  this 
dual  intervention  and  in  future  only  the  latter  service — 
the  S.F.A. — was  charged  with  expediting  manufacture.15 

His  chief  reform,  however,  was  the  attachment  of 
the  naval  flying  service  to  that  of  the  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  provision  of  aeronautical  material  and  other 
common  services.  A  proposal  for  the  attachment  of 
the  naval  to  the  military  service  had  been  put  forward 
by  M.  d’Aubigny  to  the  Commission  of  the  Army  in 
February,  1916,  the  object  being  to  improve  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  Air  Services.16  Their  relations 
were  aigre-doux.  There  was  considerable  jealousy, 
amounting  at  times  to  active  obstruction.17  The 
Ministry  of  Marine  had  its  own  pilots,  technicians, 
and  mechanics,  whose  services  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  military  Air  Service  if  any 
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system  of  interchange  of  personnel  had  been  in  force. 
As  it  was,  the  Marine  Department  set  its  face  against 
anything  savouring  of  unification  in  any  shape  or  form. 
“Too  often,”  says  M.  Huisman,18  “in  place  of  thinking 
of  the  national  interest  and  the  success  of  our  arms, 
the  Ministerial  Departments  engaged  in  bitter  wars  of 
circulars  and  dispatches,  showing  jealousy  especially  in 
keeping  at  their  disposal  their  officers,  their  personnel, 
their  material.”  The  criticism  has  a  familiar  ring  in 
the  ears  of  those  acquainted  with  the  earlier  history 
of  the  air  organisation  in  another  country  during  the 
Great  War. 

The  Naval  Air  Service  placed  under  M.  Vincent. — 

When  M.  Vincent  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  1917 
that  the  naval  Air  Service  should  be  placed  for  certain 
purposes  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  proposal  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Marine  General  Staff.19  The 
opposition  was  overcome,  however,  and  on  17  August, 
1917,  a  very  important  Decree  20  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  entrusting  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Military  Aeronautics  with  the 
“  supreme  direction  ”  of  the  naval  Air  Service.  The 
delegation  was  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  authorised  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Military  Aviation  to  establish  complete 
liaison  between  the  two  Air  Services,  more  particularly 
as  regards  production  of  material  required  by  them 
and  such  matters  affecting  personnel  as  were  common 
to  the  two  services.  The  Under-Secretary  was  em¬ 
powered,  within  the  limits  of  the  monetary  credits 
granted,  to  make  purchases,  to  place  contracts,  to  liqui¬ 
date  expenditure,  and  to  indent  upon  other  Depart¬ 
ments  for  supplies. 

The  Under-Secretary  for  Military  and  Naval  Aero¬ 
nautics. — M.  Vincent  assumed  the  title  thereupon  of 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Military  and  Naval  Aero- 
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nautics.  In  both  England  and  America  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  was  assumed  to  be  a  more  important  one  than 
in  fact  it  was.  One  finds,  for  instance,  the  usually 
well-informed  technical  journal,  Flight,21  referring  to 
France’s  lead  in  establishing  “  a  single  Air  Service  under 
a  single  administrative  head.”  The  American  writer, 
Mr.  Sweetser,  speaks 22  of  "  the  independent  British 
and  French  Air  Ministries,”  evidently  seeing  in  the 
arrangement  made  in  August,  1917,  in  France  some¬ 
thing  comparable  to  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Air  Ministry  a  little  later.  In  truth,  however,  there 
was  in  the  strict  sense  never  either  an  Air  Ministry  or  a 
unified  Air  Service  in  France.  There  was  subordination 
of  the  two  services  to  a  common  ministerial  head, 
and  in  that  sense  there  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  unifi¬ 
cation.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  rather  nominal 
than  real,  for,  as  M.  Huisman  says,23  “  between  theory 
and  practice  the  particularism  of  the  Marine  set  itself 
to  devise  a  thousand  obstacles.”  “  The  fusion  of  the 
two  aviations,”  he  states,  “  existed  only  on  paper.” 

To  place  naval  aviation  under  a  subordinate  Minister 
in  the  War  Office  would  have  been  impossible  in  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  in  which  naval  interests 
were  powerful  and  vocal.  In  France  the  army  interests 
were  so  predominant  that  the  experiment  was  feasible. 
It  was  a  success,  moreover,  in  so  far  as  it  brought  about 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  supply  of  aeronautical 
material  for  the  Navy.  Working  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Military 
and  Naval  Aviation,  the  Service  technique  et  industriel 
de  V Aeronautique  maritime  succeeded  in  increasing 
sevenfold  the  machine  strength  of  the  naval  Air  Service 
in  a  little  over  a  year.24 

Aeronautical  Supply  Transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Armament. — In  September,  1917,  M.  Vincent — trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  —  was 
succeeded  as  Under  -  Secretary  for  Aviation  by  M. 
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Jacques-Louis  Dumesnil,  who  had  previously  been 
Under-Secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine.25  The  new 
administrator’s  term  of  office  was  signalised  by  an  im¬ 
portant  change  in  organisation,  the  inspiration  of  which 
was  as  clearly  British  as  that  of  the  experiment  of 
February,  1917,  had  been  German.  Since  January, 
1917,  the  actual  provision  of  aeroplanes  and  aero-engines 
for  the  British  flying  services  had  been  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  result  had 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  of  materiel.  The  French  Government  decided  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  British  book  and  to  entrust  the 
provision  of  aircraft  and  other  aeronautical  material 
to  the  French  counterpart  of  the  British  Minister  of 
Munitions — the  Ministre  de  VArmement  et  des  Fabrica¬ 
tions  de  la  Guerre. 

A  Decree  of  19  November,  1917,  accordingly  placed 
under  the  latter  Minister’s  direction  the  service  of 
manufacture  of  aviation  with  its  dependent  organisms. 
The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Military  and  Naval 
Aviation  was  “  associated  with  ”  {adjoint  a)  the  Minister 
of  Armament  and  War  Manufactures  “  to  assure,  with 
him,  the  service  of  aeronautical  construction.”  26  The 
Service  des  Fabrications  de  V Aviation  (S.F.A.),  which 
had  hitherto  been  under  the  Under-Secretary  for  Avia¬ 
tion,  was  now  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Armament 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  but  remained  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  Aviation  for  the  purpose 
of  completion  and  equipment  of  new  machines.27  Its 
headquarters,  hitherto  at  Nanterre,  were  moved  to 
Paris.  Steps  were  also  taken  (by  a  Ministerial  In¬ 
struction  of  22  November)  to  create  in  the  Ministry 
of  Armament  a  Service  central  des  Fabrications  de 
V Aviation  ;  and  to  ensure  liaison  between  the  two 
Ministries  (War  and  Armament),  Colonel  Dhe,  who  had 
succeeded  Colonel  Guiffart  as  Director  of  Aeronautics 
on  23  November,  was  also  appointed,  on  19  December, 
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Director  of  the  Service  central  des  Fabrications ,28 
Colonel  Dhe  was  therefore  the  subordinate  of  two 
ministerial  chiefs — of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Avia¬ 
tion  in  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  of  the  Minister  of 
Armament— and  was  clothed  with  responsibility  to  two 
masters. 

The  New  System  Criticised. — The  system  which 
was  thus  created  in  November,  1917,  and  which  en¬ 
dured  until  the  end  of  the  war,  has  been  severely 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  under  it  there  was  a 
division  of  responsibilities  and  that  the  respective 
spheres  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Aviation  and  the 
Minister  of  Armament  were  left  ill-defined  and  vague.29 
Perhaps  some  more  precision  could  have  been  achieved 
in  this  matter  of  definition  of  functions,  but  in  principle 
the  arrangement  was  defensible.  The  objections  to  it 
which  were  raised  by  General  Petain  at  the  time  and 
are  elaborated  by  M.  Huisman  in  his  book,  Dans  les 
Coulisses  de  V Aviation,  are  perfectly  sound  under  normal 
circumstances.  Policy,  employment,  design,  and  supply 
ought  normally  not  to  be  separated,  and  division  of 
responsibility  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  But  the 
times  in  1917-18  were  far  from  normal.  Effective  re¬ 
sponsibility  cannot  be  expected  or  secured  unless  the 
Minister  or  official  concerned  has  it  in  his  power  to 
command  the  services  and  carry  out  the  measures  which 
he  considers  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions 
precedent  to  the  creation  of  such  an  effective  responsi¬ 
bility  were  lacking  in  1917-18.  There  was  a  grave 
shortage  of  both  man-power  and  essential  raw  materials. 
Necessarily  the  greatest  demand  upon  both  was  that 
made  to  supply  the  needs  of  France’s  numerically 
enormous  ground  forces.  The  needs  of  aviation  had 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  the  other  arms. 
To  give  the  Department  responsible  for  aviation  power 
to  override  the  claims  of  the  other  fighting  services 
was  not  a  practical  proposition,  and  the  only  workable 
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plan  was  one  which  would  ensure  that  the  available 
resources  were  fairly  allocated.  This  end  was  most 
conveniently  achieved  by  assigning  the  provision  of 
aircraft  to  the  Department  responsible  for  the  supply 
of  other  material  of  war.  The  arrangement  had  the 
further  merit  that  it  enabled  advantage  to  be  taken, 
for  the  purpose  of  aeronautical  supply,  of  an  already 
existing  and  perfected  organisation  into  which  the  ad¬ 
ditional  manufacturing  responsibilities  fitted  readily  and 
economically. 

The  Proposals  of  Colonel  Duval.— It  is  difficult  to 
see,  given  always  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Aviation  was  only  an  Under-Secretariat,  not  a  full 
Ministry,  how  any  other  equally  effective  arrangement 
/or  supply  could  have  been  made  in  the  circumstances. 
Certainly  the  two  alternative  proposals  put  forward  at 
the  time  by  Colonel  Duval,  the  head  of  the  aeronautical 
service  at  General  Headquarters,  and  approved  by 
General  Petain,30  would  not  have  been  an  improvement. 
Colonel  Duval  proposed  that  a  Minister  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  control  all  aeronautical  services  at  home, 
in  close  liaison  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  he 
should  have  at  his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  man-power  and  raw  materials,  and  that  he 
should  become  the  “  Minister  of  Armament  and  Aero¬ 
nautics.”  Failing  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  which 
was  put  forward  as  the  preferable  alternative,  Colonel 
Duval  recommended  the  creation  in  the  Ministry  of 
Armament  of  a  Directorate  of  Aeronautical  Material 
and  in  the  Ministry  of  War  of  a  Directorate  of  Aero¬ 
nautical  Organisation  and  Personnel,  provision  being 
made  in  this  case  also  for  the  closest  liaison  between 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Ministers  of  Armament 
and  of  War.  The  result  of  the  former  of  these  two  pro¬ 
posals  would  inevitably  have  been  to  swamp  aviation 
in  the  necessarily  greater  flood  of  general  munition 
work ;  and  the  second  proposal  would  only  have 
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emphasised  the  dual  responsibility  to  which  objection 
was  raised. 

No  Air  Board  Established  in  France. — The  change  of 
organisation  which  was  carried  out  in  November,  1917, 
corresponded,  it  will  be  observed,  to  that  carried  out 
in  Great  Britain  in  January,  1917,  when  the  supply  of 
aircraft  and  aero-engines  was  entrusted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.  The  latter  change  was  accompanied, 
however,  by  another  which  was  lacking  in  France  ; 
the  second  Air  Board  under  Lord  Cowdray  was  estab¬ 
lished  about  the  same  time.  No  Air  Board,  analogous 
to  that  of  which  Lord  Cowdray  was  President,  was  set 
up  in  France.  There  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
upon  this  point  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  in  regard 
to  it.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Times  reported 
in  December,  1917, 31  that  the  “  French  Air  Board  ” 
which  had  just  been  set  up  was  sitting  regularly,  with 
the  Minister  of  Armament  as  its  head,  assisted  by  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Aeronautics  and  the  heads  of  the 
flying  services.  The  Board,  he  added,  gave  decisions, 
in  the  light  of  the  available  raw  materials,  upon  the 
programmes  of  construction  drawn  up  by  General 
Headquarters  and  transmitted  through  the  Under- 
Secretariat  for  Aeronautics.  The  Board  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  real  counterpart  of  the  British  Air  Board  ;  the 
true  analogy  was  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  this 
country,  with  the  addition  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Aeronautics  assisting  it  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

It  was  just  because  the  French  organisation  in¬ 
cluded  nothing  corresponding  to  Lord  Cowdray’s  Air 
Board  that  it  was  less  successful  than  that  which  had 
been  set  up  in  Great  Britain  nine  months  previously. 
The  great  merit  of  the  British  experiment  was  that, 
under  it,  a  separate  responsible  Minister,  with  technical 
advisers,  was  appointed  to  watch  progress  and  to  allocate 
output  in  the  whole  domain  of  aeronautical  supply. 
He  did  not  actually  supply  the  machines  and  engines  ; 
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that  was  the  business  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  as 
it  was  of  the  Ministry  of  Armament  in  France.  But 
he  did  exercise  supervision  over  supply  in  the  sense 
that  the  programmes  of  construction  were  approved 
by  him  and  he  was  concerned  in  their  execution  in  so  far 
as  the  officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  execution  was  also  a  member  of  the  Air 
Board.  The  second  Air  Board  was  an  innovation  of 
the  first  importance  because,  for  the  first  time,  a  full 
Minister  of  State,  with  direct  access  to  the  War  Cabinet, 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  aircraft 
and  engines  were  available  in  adequate  quantity  and 
quality  for  the  needs  of  the  flying  services. 

No  Air  Ministry  in  France. — There  never  was  such 
a  Minister  in  France,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other 
belligerent  country  except  Great  Britain.  It  is  strange 
how  the  erroneous  idea  persists  that  France  had  for 
a  time  an  Air  Ministry.  Even  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ap¬ 
parently,  unless  he  used  words  without  his  accustomed 
precision,  fell  into  the  error.  He  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  17  May,  1916,32  that  when  General 
Herschauer,  the  Director  of  Aeronautics  in  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  driven  from  his  post 
by  a  press  campaign,  “a  full-blown  Minister,  an  able 
man,  M.  Besnard,”  was  appointed  ;  then,  after  five 
months,  “  another  Zeppelin  raid  came  and  the  attack 
began  all  over  again.  The  Air  Minister  has  been  turned 
out  and  they  have  reverted  to  the  same  position  in 
which  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.” 

M.  Besnard  was  in  no  sense  “  a  full-blown  Minister,” 
nor  was  M.  Vincent  nor  M.  Dumesnil.  None  of  the 
three  ever  held  anything  (as  M.  Huisman  says  of  M. 
Dumesnil)  but  a  demi-portefeuille .33  M.  Dumesnil, 
says  M.  Huisman,  and  the  words  apply  equally  to 
MM.  Besnard  and  Vincent,  “  was  never  anything  but 
an  Under-Secretary,  a  Minister  in  name,  a  subordinate 
in  fact,  subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  War  and  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Council,  subaltern  to  the  Ministers  of 
Marine,  Finance,  and  the  Colonies.”  His  powers  were 
“  singularly  limited  ”  ;  he  was  <f  dependent  on  the 
Minister  of  War  and  the  Minister  of  Armament,  a  chief 
of  personnel  with  no  authority  over  materiel,  in  truth 
a  kind  of  liaison  agent  between  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  Minister  of  Armament.”  34  The  Under¬ 
secretary  had  insufficient  prestige  and  power.  His 
commands  lacked  the  authority  which  those  of  a  full 
Minister  of  State  would  have  carried.  General  Head¬ 
quarters  would  not  allow  competent  officers  to  leave 
the  front  to  take  up  posts  in  the  Under-Secretariat,  the 
technical  section  serving  under  it,  or  the  Service  des 
Fabrications  at  Nanterre.35  The  fault  of  the  system 
was  that  the  Under-Secretary  “  was  not  present  at  the 
Councils  of  Government  or  the  sittings  of  the  War 
Committee  and  could  only  represent  his  views  to  the 
Minister  of  War.”  36  “  Under  Clemenceau,  as  under 

Painleve,  Ribot  or  Briand,  the  Councils  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  think  of  transforming  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Aviation  into  a  Minister  of  the  Air.”  37 
“  The  masters  of  aviation,  military  or  civil,  colonels 
or  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  were  never  anything  but 
subordinates.”  38  A  chef  unique — a  Lazare  Carnot — 
was  needed  for  aviation  and  was  lacking.39 

The  French  Air  Programmes  Never  Overtaken. — 
France’s  effort  in  aviation  in  1914-18  was  a  great  one, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  French  experts,  not  so 
great  as  it  might  have  been  if  it  had  been  better  or¬ 
ganised.  Her  production  of  aircraft  and  still  more  of 
engines  in  1917  and  1918  was  wonderful,  yet  she  never 
reached,  or  even  nearly  reached,  the  output  which  was 
planned  in  the  successive  programmes  of  construction, 
and,  because  it  was  planned,  must  have  been  regarded 
by  those  qualified  to  judge  as  practicable.  A  complete 
expose  of  the  failure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  programmes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Rapport  drawn  up  by  M.  d’Aubigny, 
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President  of  the  Army  Snb-Commission  on  Aeronautics, 
and  published  in  Paris  in  1919.40  M.  d’Aubigny  shows 
that  the  scales  of  equipment  laid  down  were  never  in 
fact  realised  ;  in  particular,  the  programmes  approved 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  when  the  capacity 
of  the  constructors  should  have  been  well  established, 
were  still  far  from  completion  at  the  Armistice.  In 
April,  1917,  plans  were  approved  for  the  creation  of  a 
first-line  strength  in  aircraft  of  5300  machines,  all  to 
be  constructed  in  France,  but  1300  to  be  flown  by 
American  pilots,  the  whole  to  be  ready  by  1  April, 
1918.41  In  October,  1917,  it  was  found  that  this  pro¬ 
gramme  could  not  be  realised,  and  a  revised  project 
for  3520  first-line  machines  (2870  with  French  and 
650  with  American  pilots)  was  substituted,  the  date 
for  completion  being  fixed  as  the  end  of  April,  1918.42 
Actually,  by  the  date  of  the  Armistice  not  even  this 
reduced  programme  had  been  completed.  There  was 
a  failure,  too,  says  M.  d’Aubigny,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  quality  ;  "  the  value  of  our  aerial  army  has 
decreased  in  the  course  of  this  year  [1918].”  43  In 
support  of  this  criticism  he  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  dated  24  August,  1918,  drawing 
attention  to  the  inferior  quality  of  many  of  the  French 
types  of  machines  and  the  urgent  need  for  improvement 
if  the  French  Air  Service  was  not  to  be  completely  out¬ 
classed  by  the  German.44 

The  Reason  for  the  Insufficiency  of  Supply.— About 
nine  months  previously,  in  a  letter  dated  21  November, 
1917,  covering  a  detailed  report  by  Colonel  Duval,  and 
in  another  dated  1  December,  1917,45  General  Petain 
warned  the  Minister  of  War  and  M.  Clemenceau  of  the 
grave  and  critical  situation  of  French  aviation  at  that 
time,  of  the  insufficiency  of  machines,  the  unreliability 
of  the  engines,  the  deficiency  of  armament  and  spares. 
In  both  letters  he  indicated  the  cause,  in  his  opinion, 
of  the  ills  from  which  the  French  Air  Service  was  suf- 
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fering  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  “  It  is  necessary,” 
he  said,  “  that  all  services  concerned  with  aviation 
should  be  combined,  behind  the  front  (a  Vinterieur), 
under  one  firm  hand,  that  a  complete  reorganisation 
should  put  them  in  a  position  to  cope  with  the  present 
exigencies  and  that  responsibility  should  be  clearly 
defined  for  the  future.”  A  direction  unique  et  forte, 
with  undivided  responsibility,  was  the  essential  need. 
His  words  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  it  was  mainly  because 
they  did  so  that  France,  which  led  the  way  in  aviation 
when  the  war  began,  had  yielded  pride  of  place  to  Britain 
when  it  closed.  Britain  had,  first,  in  the  President  of 
the  Air  Board,  subsequently,  in  the  President  of  the 
Air  Council,  a  Minister  who  had  the  means  to  acquire 
and  the  right  to  represent  directly  to  the  War  Cabinet 
all  the  information  that  was  necessary  regarding  air¬ 
craft  production  and  whose  attention  was  not  dis¬ 
tracted  from  his  task  by  other  and  conflicting  respon¬ 
sibilities. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  ORGANISATION,  1917-18. 

The  American  Air  Effort. — The  story  of  no  other 
country’s  air  effort  vies  in  dramatic  interest  with  that 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Great  War.  High  hopes, 
grandiloquent  promises  ;  collapse,  disaster,  disillusion¬ 
ment  ;  a  renewed  effort,  grim,  silent,  no  longer  over¬ 
confident  ;  finally,  the  foundations  laid  of  a  mighty 
fabric  of  air  strength  which  promised  to  overtop  that 
of  all  other  nations  but  which  had  hardly  begun  to  be 
reared  when  the  Great  War  closed  ;  that  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  one  carries  away  from  a  study  of  America’s 
effort  to  improvise  air  power.  America’s  air  flotillas 
were  to  end  the  war  in  1918 ;  the  passage  of  her  machines 
was  to  darken  the  Rhine;  her  great  bombers  were  to 
scorch  and  sear  the  very  soul  of  Germany.  Actually, 
it  is  a  historical  fact  that  she  did  none  of  these  things. 
If  the  war  had  been  prolonged  into  1919  there  would 
have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell.  Then,  she  might  have 
come  nearer  achieving  that  domination  of  the  air  which 
she  had  dreamed  of  achieving  in  1918,  though  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  she  would  then,  or  ever,  have  surpassed 
Britain  in  air  power. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Initial  Failure. — But  if  that  had 
happened,  American  air  organisation  would  not  have 
stood  where  it  did  when  the  war  actually  ended.  It 
had  not  then  developed  much  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  the  British  organisation  stood  towards  the  close 
of  1916  ;  and  all  our  important  reforms  were  carried 
out  after  that  date.  Finality  had  assuredly  not  been 
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reached  in  November,  1918.  That  is  why  the  lesson 
of  the  American  air  effort  is  inconclusive  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  story  was  not  carried  far  enough.  The 
moral  of  America’s  first  disastrous  experience,  indeed, 
is  clear  enough.  She  found  that  all  her  incalculable 
resources,  her  wonderful  engineering  skill,  her  enthusiasm 
and  energy  were  unavailing  because  the  basis  of  her 
whole  system  was  unsound.  She  wasted  seven  hundred 
million  dollars  and  a  whole  vital  year  in  learning  that 
a  colossal  air  arm  cannot  be  organised  as  a  section  of  a 
section  of  another  arm.  She  learned  that  first  lesson, 
but  one  feels  that  there  were  other  bitter  experiences 
to  come.  As  the  greatest  of  Americans  has  said, 
nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 

The  American  Air  Service  in  April,  1917. — When 
the  United  States  became  a  belligerent  in  April,  1917, 
the  Army  Air  Service  was  only  a  section— the  Aviation 
Section — of  the  Signal  Corps.  It  did  not  become  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  service,  as  hereafter  explained, 
until  the  middle  of  1918. 

The  original  Aviation  Section  was  composed  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army.  Ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  were  provided  by  the  grant  of  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Signal  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  and  the 
recruitment  of  other  ranks  in  the  Signal  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  ;  civilians  were  also  engaged  in  instructional, 
administrative,  and  advisory  capacities.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  nucleus  of  Regulars  and  the  personnel 
commissioned  and  enlisted  for  war  service  was  pre¬ 
served  until  August,  1918,  when  a  General  Order  was 
issued  unifying  the  three  Armies  and  Reserve  Corps 
which  had  hitherto  existed.1 

The  Aviation  Sections  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps  were  and  continued  throughout  the  war  to  be 
administered  by  the  Navy  Department.  Their  strength 
was  never  comparable  to  that  of  the  Army  flying  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  proportion  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  about 
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one  to  six  in  machine  strength  and  one  to  four  in 
personnel. 

The  Aircraft  Production  Board. — A  machinery  of 
co-ordination  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Service 
was  established  in  the  form  of  certain  Boards.  The 
most  important  was  the  Aircraft  Production  Board 
which  was  set  up  in  May,  1917,  as  a  body  subordinate 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defence,  itself  an  advisory 
body  upon  which  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  served. 

The  Aircraft  Production  Board  was  established  to 
advise  the  Army  and  Navy  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
production  of  aircraft,  to  bring  manufacturers  together, 
to  advise  them  regarding  the  types  of  machines  to  be 
undertaken,  to  promote  standardisation,  and  generally 
to  co-operate  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
in  securing  the  production  and  delivery  of  aircraft.2 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  was  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
and  the  members  were  Brig. -General  G.  O.  Squier, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  Rear-Admiral  D.  W. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  three  civilians — Messrs.  S.  D.  Waldon,  E.  A.  Deeds, 
and  R.  L.  Montgomery,  none  of  whom  was  connected 
with  the  aircraft  industry  ;  indeed,  no  member  of  the 
Board,  service  or  civilian,  had  had  aeronautical  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Other  Boards. — The  other  co-ordinating  bodies 
were  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  for  Aeronautical 
'Cognizance,  which  formulated  plans  for  joint  develop¬ 
ment,  defined  the  respective  spheres  of  action  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  two  services,  and  settled  various 
questions  arising  between  them  ;  the  Joint  Army  and 
Navy  Board  for  Design  and  Specifications,  which  de¬ 
cided  the  types  of  aircraft  to  be  adopted  ;  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Board  for  Rigid  Dirigibles  ;  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  which 
was  a  purely  scientific  body. 
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The  Administrative  Machinery. — The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  aeronautical  work  of  the  Army  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  directorate  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  in  the  War  Department.  The  work  was  dis¬ 
tributed  between  eight  Divisions  of  that  directorate  : — 3 

1.  Aeroplane  Division,  subdivided  into  three  sections 

dealing  with  Training  and  Organisation,  Equip¬ 
ment,  and  Intelligence. 

2.  Aircraft  Engineering  Division,  subdivided  into 

five  sections  designated  Aeroplane,  Power 
Plant,  Inspection,  Transport,  and  Design  and 
Experimentation . 

3.  Finance  and  Supply  Division. 

4.  Aero  Personnel  Division. 

5.  Schools  of  Military  Aeronautics  Division. 

6.  Construction  Division  (which  dealt  with  con¬ 

struction,  not  of  aircraft  or  engines,  but  of 
buildings,  and  purchase  or  lease  of  land,  etc.). 

7.  Balloon  Division. 

8.  Radio  Division. 

The  Finance  and  Supply  Division  was  responsible 
for  the  purchase  of  all  aircraft  material  but  consulted 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board  in  regard  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  manufacturers  with  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  place  contracts.4 

The  Air  Board  Bill. — The  Aircraft  Production  Board 
was  only  an  advisory  body  and  had  no  statutory  basis. 
The  need  for  a  body  with  more  clearly  defined  powers 
and  a  satisfactory  legal  basis  was  soon  felt  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  immense  aircraft  appro¬ 
priation  of  $640,000,000  which  was  approved  by  the 
Aviation  Act  of  24  July,  1917.  The  (second)  British 
Air  Board  which  had  been  set  up  at  the  beginning  of 
1917  was  already  proving  a  success,  and  its  example 
inspired  both  the  federal  authorities  and  members  of 
Congress  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  aircraft 
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production  along  similar  lines.5  A  Bill  for  an  Air 
Board  was  accordingly  drafted  and  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Sheppard  and  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Murray  Hulbert  in  August,  1917. 

One  notices  in  connection  with  the  formulation  and 
passing  of  the  Aircraft  Board  Bill  in  America  the  same 
careful  insistence  upon  its  conservative  character  and 
the  same  evidence  of  an  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
powerful  service  interests  as  one  notices  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  British  Air  Board  of 
February,  1917.  The  draft  of  the  Bill  was  supported 
by  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board, 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  Bill  “  does  not  create 
a  new  mechanism  but  merely  recognises  an  existing 
organisation/’  that  its  effect  is  only  “  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  through  the 
creation  of  the  ‘  Air  Board,’  ”  that  the  new  Board  is 
intended  solely  as  “a  co-ordinating  influence  between 
the  two  Departments,”  and  that  its  functions  will  be 
“  entirely  industrial  ”  and  will  interfere  in  no  way  with 
those  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities.6  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  said  Mr.  Coffin  in  his  letter, 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  knowledge  of  manufac¬ 
ture  or  the  industrial  organisation  necessary  to  secure 
production,  and  the  purpose  of  the  new  Board  was  to 
relieve  them  of  the  industrial  and  business  part  of  the 
work  involved  in  the  huge  aeronautical  programme  and 
to  enable  them  to  concentrate  upon  the  service  side 
of  it. 

The  Aircraft  Board. — The  Bill  became  law  on  1 
October,  1917.  The  Aircraft  Board  which  the  new  Act 
established  was  one  of  nine  members  ;  a  civilian  chair¬ 
man,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  two 
other  Army  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  and  two 
other  Navy  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy,  and  two  additional  civilian  members,  to 
be  appointed  (as  was  the  chairman)  by  the  President. 
The  Board  was  to  continue  during  the  President’s 
pleasure  but  not  longer  than  six  months  after  the 
present  war.  Its  duties  were  thus  defined  :  7  it  was 
empowered — 

“  under  the  direction  and  control  of  and  as  authorised 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  respectively,  on  behalf  of  the  Departments  of 
War  and  Navy,  to  supervise  and  direct,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  prescribed  or  approved  by 
the  respective  Departments,  the  purchase,  production 
and  manufacture  of  aircraft,  engines  and  all  ordnance 
and  materials  used  in  connection  therewith,  and 
accessories  and  materials  therefor,  including  the  pur¬ 
chase,  lease,  acquisition  or  construction  of  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  engines,  and  accessories. 

“  Provided,  that  the  Board  may  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  contracts  and  their  distribution  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing,  but  every  contract  shall 
be  made  by  the  already  constituted  authorities  of 
the  respective  Departments.” 

Mr.  Howard  Coffin  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
new  Board  ;  Major-General  Squier  and  Rear-Admiral 
D.  W.  Taylor,  with  two  Army  and  two  Navy  officers, 
represented  the  services  ;  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Howe,  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  was  the  sole  ad¬ 
ditional  civilian  member  appointed.8 

The  Aircraft  Board  Compared  with  the  British  Air 
Board  of  1917. — The  Board,  though  inspired  by  the 
Cowdray  Air  Board  in  Britain,  differed  in  important 
respects  from  that  Board.  In  the  first  place,  its  head 
was  not  a  Minister,  as  Lord  Cowdray  was.  The  Cowdray 
Air  Board  was  in  fact  a  Ministry  (though  of  only 
limited  scope),  whereas  the  American  Aircraft  Board 
was  not.  In  the  second  place,  the  American  Board  was 
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not  empowered,  as  the  British  was,  to  decide  the  extent 
to  which  the  programmes  of  production  put  forward 
by  the  two  Service  Departments  should  be  undertaken  ; 
it  could  only  give  effect  to  the  programmes  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Departments.  Thirdly,  the  chief 
service  representatives,  General  Squier  and  Admiral 
Taylor,  were  not  in  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  their 
Ministerial  chiefs  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
as  General  Henderson  and  Commodore  Paine,  the 
service  members  of  the  Air  Board  and,  at  the  same  time, 
members  of  the  Army  Council  and  Board  of  Admiralty, 
respectively,  were  to  theirs.  Finally,  the  flying  services 
were  represented  on  the  British  Board  by  practical 
aviators  of  high  rank  (General  Henderson  and  Com¬ 
modore  Paine)  ;  on  the  American  Board  they  were 
not. 

The  Board’s  Responsibilities  too  Vague. — The  terms 
of  the  Act  of  i  October,  1917,  were,  moreover,  open  to 
the  criticism  that  they  left  the  respective  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Board  and  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  vaguer  than  could  have  been  desired.  A 
witness  who  appeared  before  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  which  re¬ 
ported  on  22  August,  1918,  testified  that  the  Board 
“  wanted  the  Signal  Corps  to  execute  contracts  and 
stand  back  of  them,  the  Board  to  be  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  yet  control  the  situation ;  ”  and  later, 
“  when  they  saw  the  crash  coming,  the  Board  passed 
a  resolution  that  they  were  only  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity.”  The  Sub-Committee  reported  that  “  or¬ 
ganisation  under  the  Aircraft  Board  was  unsystematic 
and  ineffective  ”  and  that  functions  were  ill-defined.9 

There  was  nothing  in  the  American  air  organisation 
corresponding  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  England 
or  the  Ministry  of  Armament  in  France.  There  was 
indeed  a  “  Director  of  Munitions  ”  in  the  person  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Benedict  C. 
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Crowell,  but  he  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  way  as 
the  counterpart  of  the  full  Minister  of  State  who  was 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  Munitions  in  England  and 
in  France. 

The  Colossal  First  Programme. — The  organisation 
contained,  indeed,  all  the  elements  of  disaster,  and 
disaster  came.  The  United  States  started  in  the  spring 
of  1917  with  high — unduly  high — hopes  of  achieving 
victory  in  the  air.  The  immense  potentialities  of  air¬ 
craft  and  engine  construction  in  America  seemed  to 
warrant  the  belief  that,  with  intensive  production,  an 
American  air  fleet  could  be  created  which  would  over¬ 
whelm  Germany  and  finish  the  war.  The  utterances 
of  responsible  public  men  encouraged  the  popular 
optimism.  Mr.  Deeds,  a  member  of  the  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  declared  on  8  June,  1917,  in  a  speech 
delivered  to  American  editors,  that  by  June,  1918,  it 
would  be  possible  to  place  10,000  aviators  on  the  French 
front  and  to  win  the  war.10  General  Squier,  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  informed  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  July,  1917,  that  the  United  States 
could  produce  12,000  aeroplanes  and  24,000  engines 
in  the  period  1  January  to  30  June,  1918. 11  The 
22,625  aeroplanes  which  were  to  be  constructed  or 
purchased  under  the  $640,000,000  programme  would 
give  the  United  States  an  absolute  domination  of  the 
air.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  Mr.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  announced  that  the  20,000 
aeroplanes  authorised  by  Congress  were  actually  under 
construction.12  He  had  already  stated,  on  18  June  :  13 
“  The  War  Department  is  behind  the  aircraft  plans 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  at  its 
command.”  Cartoons  appeared  in  the  press  showing 
an  endless  stream  of  American  aircraft  pouring  over 
the  Rhine — sometimes  in  a  formation  representing  the 
stars  and  stripes  cleverly  indicated  by  differently 
coloured  machines.  Belief  in  the  mighty  results  which 
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America  would  achieve  in  the  air  spread  to  England. 
A  well-known  English  writer  wrote  to  the  most  widely- 
read  British  paper  to  prophesy  :  “A  locust  plague  of 
aircraft  from  America  will  reduce  Germany  to  earth 
and  rock.”  14 

The  promise  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  when,  on  21  February,  1918,  Mr.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  announced  that  “  the 
first  American  battleplanes  are  en  route  for  France, 
nearly  five  months  ahead  of  schedule.”  15  The  state¬ 
ment  was  reproduced  in  The  Times  at  the  time.16 

The  Breakdown  of  the  Programme. — Then  the  storm 
burst.  There  had  been  rumours  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  great  American  programme  of  construction. 
Some  criticisms  of  the  progress  achieved  began  to  find 
their  way  into  the  press.  Hints  of  a  grave  breakdown 
were  freely  given.  In  March,  1918,  questions  began 
to  be  asked  in  Congress.  Senator  New  stated  in  the 
Senate  on  the  26th  of  that  month  that,  instead  of 
12,000  American-built  planes,  there  would  be  only  37 
in  France  by  1  July,  1918.17  What,  then,  became  of 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  21  February 
that  the  programme  was  well  ahead  of  time  ? 

The  unhappy  fact  was  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Baker’s  indiscreet  announcement  was  made,  not  one 
single  American  aircraft  had  actually  been  embarked 
for  France.  Four  had  been  ordered  overseas  on  30 
January  and  left  Dayton  on  5  February,  but  three  had 
to  be  held  up  for  lack  of  synchronising  devices.  The 
first  American-built  aeroplane — a  D.H.4 — was  shipped 
at  Hoboken  only  on  15  March.18  Not  a  single  American 
machine  had  reached  France  when  the  great  German 
offensive  began  on  21  March.  The  clouds  of  American 
aircraft  which  were  to  roll  over  Germany  in  1918  had 
vanished  into  thin  air. 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee. — Realisation 
of  the  facts  led  to  angry  scenes  in  Congress.  A  Senate 
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Committee,  under  Senator  Chamberlain,  was  at  once 
appointed  to  investigate  the  aircraft  situation.  It 
issued  majority  and  minority  reports  on  10  April. 
The  minority  report,  signed  only  by  three  members, 
was  a  white-washing  one.  The  majority  report,  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  eight  members,  was  a  damning 
indictment  of  the  air  administration.  “  The  production 
of  combat  planes  in  the  United  States  for  use  in  actual 
warfare,”  it  stated,  “  has  thus  far  been  a  substantial 
failure  and  constitutes  a  most  serious  disappointment 
in  our  war  preparations.”  There  had  been  “  pro¬ 
crastination  and  indecision  ”  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  authorities.  The  report  recommended  that 
“  production  of  aircraft  should  be  controlled  by  one 
executive  officer,  appointed  by  the  President  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  him.  He  should  be  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  the  best  aircraft  engineers  and  designers  possible  to 
obtain,  both  European  and  American.  The  matter  of 
production  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Signal  Corps  entirely.”  19 

The  Reorganisation  of  May,  1918. — President  Wilson 
was  not  slow  to  act.  He  himself  appointed  an  investi¬ 
gating  Committee  under  Judge  Hughes  to  report  upon 
the  aircraft  situation,  but  meanwhile  he  took  the  more 
immediately  practical  step  of  placing  an  able  business 
man,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company,  and  Major-General  W.  L.  Kenly,  an 
officer  who  had  had  practical  experience  of  flying,  in 
charge  of  Army  aircraft  production  and  of  military 
aeronautics,  respectively.  Legislation  was  necessary 
in  order  to  create  the  sub-departments  of  the  War 
Department  which  they  were  to  control  and  this  was 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  the  Overman  Act  which  be¬ 
came  law  on  20  May,  1918.  On  the  same  day  and 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act,  the  President 
made  an  Order  reorganising  the  Army  air  administra¬ 
tion.20 
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The  Order  of  20  May,  1918,  withdrew  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Army  aviation  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 
It  provided  that  a  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics 
should  have  charge,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  should 
be  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  military  aircraft,  the  training  of  officers,  enlisted 
men,  and  candidates,  and  all  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  in  connection  with  aviation  except  those 
pertaining  to  the  purchase,  manufacture,  and  production 
of  aircraft  and  aircraft  equipment.  The  entire  personnel 
of  the  Signal  Corps  concerned  with  aeronautical  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  training  were  transferred  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  that  of 
the  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics.  The  Order  also 
established  “  an  executive  agency,  to  be  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,”  which  was  “  to  exercise 
full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  over  pro¬ 
duction  of  aeroplanes,  engines,  and  aircraft  equipment 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  ;  ”  and  the  Signal  Corps  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  upon  such  work  were  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production.  The 
chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  was  also 
to  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production  and  was  to  be  designated  Director  of  Air¬ 
craft  Production. 

The  Air  Service. — The  Order  of  20  May,  1918,  did 
not  create  totidem  verbis  a  distinct  Air  Service,  but  it 
did  so  in  effect.  The  acting  Judge  Advocate  General 
ruled  on  28  June,  1918,  that  it  empowered  the  War 
Department  to  issue  commissions  to  “  officers  of  the 
Air  Service,  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics,”  and  the 
ruling  was  held  to  be  applicable  also  to  the  Department 
of  Aircraft  Production.  The  ruling  refers  to  "  the  Air 
Service  created  by  the  executive  Order  of  20  May, 
1918,”  and  cites  that  Order  as  having  “  separated  the 
Air  Service  from  the  Signal  Corps.”  21 
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The  result  of  the  reorganisation  was  that  two 
mutually  independent  bureaus,  for  Military  Aeronautics 
and  for  Aircraft  Production,  were  now  in  existence, 
within  the  War  Department.22  The  duality  of  character 
and  division  of  responsibility  in  the  new  air  adminis¬ 
tration  were  criticised  in  the  report  of  a  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  August, 
1918. 23  The  lack  of  liaison  between  the  two  bureaus 
was  also  referred  to  in  Major-General  Kenly’s  report 
on  the  Department  of  Military  Aeronautics  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30  June,  1918. 24  Co-ordination  of 
production  and  employment,  of  the  material  and  per¬ 
sonnel  supply  elements,  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty.25 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Appointed. — It  was 

for  this  reason  that  on  27  August,  1918,  the  Secretary 
of  War  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Ryan  as  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Director 
of  Air  Service.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  announcement  stated, 
“  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  procuring  and 
furnishing  to  the  army  in  the  field  all  material  and  per¬ 
sonnel  required  for  the  Air  Service,  and  is  given  super¬ 
vision,  control,  and  direction  over  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft 
Production  and  the  Bureau  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
with  full  power  completely  to  co-ordinate  their  activities 
and  to  develop  and  carry  out  the  air  program.”  Mr. 
Ryan,  it  was  added,  would  select  a  new  head  for  the 
Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production.26 

Mr.  Ryan,  it  may  here  be  conveniently  stated,  held 
office  until  22  November,  1918,  when  his  resignation 
was  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War.27  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Major-General  C.  T.  Menoher  as  Director  of 
Air  Service,28  but  the  office  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
was  not  filled,  and  the  Director  of  Air  Service  was  subse¬ 
quently  made  subordinate  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.29 

The  Approach  Towards  an  Air  Ministry. — Mr.  Ryan’s 
appointment  was  an  important  step  in  the  development 
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of  the  Army  Air  Service.  As  Mr.  Sweetser  observes,30 
it  gave  that  service  a  prestige  above  that  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  military  establishment.  “  It  was  a  step 
also,”  he  adds,  “  towards  meeting  the  strong  popular 
and  Congressional  demand  for  an  Air  Service  entirely 
separate  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for 
which  justification  was  found  in  the  experiences  of  the 
independent  British  and  French  Air  Ministries.”  (The 
reference  to  a  French  Air  Ministry  indicates  some  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  air  organisation  in  France.)  The 
United  States,  as  The  Times  pointed  out,31  was  at  this 
time  gradually  tending  towards  a  unified  Air  Service. 
It  is  indeed  inconceivable  that,  if  the  war  had  con¬ 
tinued,  the  huge  air  strength  which  was  being  built 
up  could  have  been  effectively  administered  by  an 
Under-  or  Assistant-Secretary  in  the  War  Department. 
The  mere  volume  of  work  involved  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  the  creation  of  a  separate  Department  to  control 
it ;  and  that  Department  would  probably  have  been 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  naval  Air  Service 
as  well. 

Some  Proposals  for  an  Air  Ministry. — As  it  was, 
the  war  ended  within  three  months  from  Mr.  Ryan’s 
appointment  as  Second  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
further  step  of  the  creation  of  an  independent  Air 
Department  was  not  taken.  It  was  advocated,  how¬ 
ever,  on  various  occasions,  both  before  and  after 
August^  1918.  Mr.  Murray  Hulbert  submitted  to 
Congress  in  April,  1917,  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Aeronautics,  which  would  have  as  its 
head  a  Cabinet  officer  as  Secretary  of  Aeronautics  and 
to  which  would  be  transferred  the  aeronautics  section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
office  of  Naval  Aeronautics  of  the  Navy  Department.32 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Hulbert  amended  his  proposals  to 
provide  for  the  more  limited  scheme  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1  October,  1917,  creating  the  Aircraft  Board.33 
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A  bill  framed  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Hulbert’s  original  bill  was  brought  forward  by  another 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Gould, 
in  April,  1918. 34  It  was  referred  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  and  seems  there  to  have  been 
decently  interred  ;  at  all  events  it  was  never  heard  of 
again.35  Finally,  Senator  New  introduced  in  July, 
1918,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Aeronautics  to  control  the  design,  purchase,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  production  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  equipment 
for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  As 
submitted,  the  bill  excluded  the  operation  of  aircraft 
from  the  responsibilities  of  the  proposed  Department 
and  provided  that  its  head  should  be  a  Cabinet  officer. 
These  particular  provisions  were  subsequently  amended 
and,  as  revised,  the  bill  contemplated  that  the  new 
Department  would  control  operation  but  that  its  head 
would  not  be  a  Cabinet  officer.  It  never,  however, 
became  law.36 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Aviation  was  also 
recommended  in  the  report,  submitted  on  22  August, 
1918,  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  under  Senator  Thomas.37  “  Your 
Committee  believes/’  said  the  report,  “  that  the  im¬ 
portance  and  magnitude  of  aviation  as  a  permanent 
branch  of  our  military  organisation  requires  one  direct¬ 
ing  and  responsible  head  both  for  its  efficiency  and 
speedy  development.  Its  classification  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  a  distinct  arm  of  the  service  is  essential 
to  this  end.  .  .  .  We  should  create  a  department  of 
aviation,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  secre¬ 
tary  and  ranking  with  those  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
We  could  thus  place  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man,  organise  a  service  not  alone  for 
this  war  but  for  all  time,  and  establish  for  the  forces 
of  the  air  the  same  policy  of  administration  that  has 
so  long  governed  those  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea.” 
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The  Opposition  to  a  Unified  Air  Administration. — 

Every  endeavour  to  unify  the  air  administration  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  view  of  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  is  stated  to  have  been  that  there  was  no 
more  need  for  a  Department  of  Aeronautics  than  for 
a  Department  of  Submarines.38  Construction  of  sea¬ 
planes  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Con¬ 
struction  and  Repair  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  it 
was  urged  that  the  type  of  machine  required  for  naval 
work  was  so  radically  different  from  the  Army  models 
that  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  produced  by  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board.39  Liberty  engines  for  naval 
aircraft  were,  however,  obtained  from  the  Board.40  The 
argument  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  which  reported 
on  22  August,  1918,  that  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  the  Air  and  the  unification  of  the  Air  Services  would 
remove  the  existing  friction  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  was  not  accepted  by  either  Department.41 

The  Meagreness  of  the  American  Output.— The  re¬ 
organisation  of  May,  1918,  supplemented  by  that  of 
August,  1918,  led  to  a  great  improvement  in  the 
aircraft  situation,  but  the  improvement  came  too  late 
to  have  any  very  material  effect  upon  the  supply  of 
American-built  aircraft  to  the  forces  in  the  field.  The 
number  of  such  aircraft  in  the  zone  of  advance  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  1918,  seems  to  have  been  about 
600. 4 2  There  were  45  American  squadrons  on  the  front 
on  11  November,  but  of  these  only  10  had  American- 
built  machines,  all  of  the  latter  being  D.H.q’s,  that  is, 
observation  or  day-bombing  machines.43  Not  a  single 
fighter  or  night-bombing  aeroplane  of  American  pro¬ 
duction  was  in  use.  So  marked,  indeed,  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  promise  and  performance  that  it  has 
been  stated  that  “  not  one  single  American  aircraft 
ever  crossed  the  fighting  line  ”  44  and  that  “  every 
American  machine  which  went  over  the  lines  into 
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Germany  cost  more  than  a  Dreadnought.”  45  The  first 
statement  is  incorrect,  the  second  an  exaggeration  ; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  American-built  air¬ 
craft  actually  employed  on  active  service  was  grievously 
disproportionate  to  the  number  which  might  have  been 
employed  with  better  organisation  of  production  and  to 
the  number  which  the  expenditure  upon  the  programme 
was  unquestionably  intended  to  produce  in  the  summer 
of  1918.  A  German  expert,  not  predisposed  to  mini¬ 
mise  America’s  contribution  to  the  Allies’  victory,  after 
relating  the  facts  of  her  air  effort,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  difficult  to  challenge,  that  in  its  effect  upon  the 
actual  air  warfare  it  must  be  written  down  a  failure.46 

The  “American  Programme”  a  Disservice  to  the 
Allies. — America,  a  colossus  slow  to  move,  was  building 
up  a  mighty  air  strength  when  the  war  closed,  but  her 
effective  effort  was  too  late  to  affect  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Its  belatedness  was  a  calamity  to  the  Allies’ 
cause.  The  immensity  of  her  plans  of  April-July,  1917, 
nerved  Germany  on  her  side  to  undertake  a  last,  huge 
effort  of  construction  which  otherwise  would  almost 
certainly  not  have  been  made.  It  is  clear  from  the 
accounts  given  by  von  Hoeppner  and  Siegert  that  the 
German  authorities  were  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the 
threat  of  America’s  intervention  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  air.47  They  set  themselves  to  build  desperately, 
feverishly,  against  the  coming  peril.  The  very  name 
of  the  German  construction  programme  of  1917 — the 
Amerikaprogramm — is  evidence  of  its  inspiration.  It 
was  a  tragedy  that  the  task  of  the  British  and  French 
pilots  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  should  have  been 
made  infinitely  harder  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been  because  they  had  to  meet  a  German  air  force 
strongly  reinforced  as  the  result  of  a  menace  which 
never  materialised. 

The  achievements  of  the  American  pursuit  pilots 
are  immortal.  Nothing  that  anyone  can  say  can  dim 
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their  fame.  But  those  gallant  men,  living  and  dead, 
Rickenbacker,  Lufbery,  Luke,  Putnam,  Landis  and  the 
rest,  know  and  knew  that  their  great  deeds  were  done 
not  on  American  but  on  French  machines.  The  French 
machines  would  still  have  been  available  if  there  had 
never  been  a  colossal  American  air  programme  nor  any 
American  production  whatever  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
none,  it  is  probable,  first,  that  Germany  would  never 
have  set  herself  to  that  desperate,  intensive  effort  of 
production  known  as  the  Amerikaftrogramm,  secondly 
and  as  a  consequence,  that  Britain  and  France  would 
have  blinded  Germany  in  the  air  in  the  summer  of  1918. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


GERMAN  AIR  ORGANISATION,  1914-18. 

The  Difficulty  of  a  Comparison  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain. — A  comparison  of  the  air  organisations 
in  force  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
Great  War,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
of  administration  and  its  output,  would  be  misleading 
unless  the  differences  in  conditions  in  the  two  countries 
were  constantly  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the 
executive  occupied  in  Germany  a  constitutional  posi¬ 
tion  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  executive 
in  a  democratically  governed  country  and  the  respective 
powers  of  the  government  and  the  legislature,  in  peace 
or  war,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  military  and  civil 
authorities  in  war,  were  not  analogous  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  second  place,  the  federal  structure  of  the  German 
Empire  introduced  a  complication  not  found  in  unitary 
States  such  as  Great  Britain.  In  the  third  place,  the 
material  results  of  the  systems  of  administration,  as 
shown  in  the  output  of  machines,  engines,  and  trained 
personnel,  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  economic 
and  other  conditions  which  were  not  the  same  in  the 
two  countries,  more  especially  in  1917-18. 

The  Usefulness  of  a  Comparison. — Nevertheless,  a 
study  of  German  air  organisation  in  1914-18  is  instructive 
and  profitable.  One  finds  similar  causes  producing 
similar  effects  in  Germany  as  in  England  ;  the  same 
difficulties  arose  from  the  lack  of  a  single  adminis¬ 
trative  authority  to  control  aeronautical  supply  as  a 
whole,  the  need  for  an  Air  Department  was  equally 
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felt  and  pressed,  the  unification  of  the  military  and 
naval  Air  Services  was  resisted  even  more  strongly  by 
the  naval  authorities  in  Germany  than  by  those  in 
Great  Britain.  Much  of  what  is  said  by  von  Hoeppner, 
Siegert  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Germany’s  air  administration  has  a  strangely  familiar 
ring  to  the  ears  of  readers  acquainted  with  the  earlier 
history  of  our  own  air  organisation  and  the  criticisms 
which  it  inspired. 

The  German  Military  Organisation. — Germany’s 
military  system  under  the  Empire  differed  from  ours, 
it  should  first  be  explained,  in  one  important  respect  ; 
there  was  in  Germany  no  Imperial  War  Office.  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  each  had  a  separate 
Ministry  of  War.  The  Prussian  War  Ministry  adminis¬ 
tered  the  contingents  of  the  remaining  States.  The 
War  Ministries  were  responsible  for  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration,  finance,  and  supply  of  the  Armies.  Command 
was  exercised  by  the  Army  Corps  Commanders. 

Separate  from  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  War,  but 
reporting  to  it,  were  the  Inspectors-General  of  the  chief 
arms  (cavalry,  artillery,  etc.),  who  were  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  Emperor.  These  Inspectors-General 
and  their  Inspectors  acted  as  the  technical  heads  of 
their  branches  of  the  service.  The  Inspector-General 
of  the  Military  Communications  Service  was  assisted 
by  four  Inspectors,  one  of  whom  was  the  Inspector  of 
the  Military  Aircraft  and  Mechanical  Transport  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  this  Inspector  was  assisted  in  turn  by  the 
Inspector  of  Airship  Troops  and  the  Inspector  of  Flying 
Troops.  The  Airship  and  Flying  Troops  were  part  of  the 
Communications  Troops  (Verkehrstruppen)  in  Prussia. 
In  Bavaria  they  were  part  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  of  that  Corps. 
The  Saxon  and  Wiirttemberg  Airship  and  Flying  Troops 
were  not  separately  organised,  being  incorporated  in 
Prussian  formations. 
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Unlike  the  Army,  the  German  Navy  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  an  Imperial  Department — the  Reichsmarine- 
amt — and  the  naval  Air  Service  was,  and  continued  to 
be  throughout  the  war,  controlled  by  that  Department. 

Proposals  for  a  Flying  Corps. — Already  before  the 
war  proposals  had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Flying  Corps  as  a  part  of  the  Army,  distinct 
from  the  Communications  Troops.  General  von  Moltke’s 
advocacy  of  such  a  change,  in  August,  1912, 1  was, 
however,  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  largely  in  consequence 
of  its  failure  that  Germany  entered  upon  the  war  in 
1914  with  an  inadequate  air  strength.  She  never  en¬ 
tirely  recovered  from  her  initial  inferiority.  Her  air 
strength  at  the  height  of  the  war,  in  1916,  on  the  western 
front,  was  only  one-third  of  that  of  the  Allies,  says 
General  von  Hoeppner,2  and  this  estimate  is  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
she  was  certainly  altogether  outnumbered  by  the  com¬ 
bined  British,  French,  and  American  Air  Forces. 

The  history  of  German  air  organisation  during  the 
war  is  the  history  of  one  movement  which  was  success¬ 
ful,  of  another  which  was  a  failure,  and  of  a  third  which 
was  in  part  a  success,  in  part  a  failure.  The  first  move¬ 
ment  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  flying 
arm  within  the  Army  and  forming  part  of  it.  The 
second  was  that  for  the  unification  of  the  military  and 
naval  Air  Services  of  the  Empire  and  the  creation  of  an 
Imperial  Air  Ministry.  The  third  was  the  movement 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Prussian  Inspector  of  Flying 
Troops  of  control  of  the  Air  Services  of  the  important 
non-Prussian  States  of  the  Empire. 

The  Appointment  of  the  Feldflugchef. — The  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  separation  of  the  Flying 
from  the  Communications  Troops  was  taken  in  March, 
1915,  when  a  Chief  of  the  Field  Flying  Service  ( Chef 
des  Feldflugwesens  or  Feldflugchef)  was  appointed  as 
the  head  of  the  Flying  and  Airship  Service,  and  the 
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Flying  and  Airship  Troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
control  of  the  General  Inspection  of  Military  Communi¬ 
cations.3  The  Supreme  Cabinet  Order  appointing  the 
Feldflugchef  was  approved  on  n  March,  1915  ;  the 
separation  of  the  Flying  Service  from  the  General  In¬ 
spection  received  formal  sanction  in  an  order  of  the 
Prussian  War  Ministry  issued  on  24  August,  19 15. 4 
The  result  of  this  change,  says  von  Hoeppner,5  was  that 
“  the  pernicious  connection  with  the  Communications 
Troops  was  dissolved  and  the  road  to  a  sound  develop¬ 
ment  was  opened.”  The  association  of  the  Flying  with 
the  Communications  Troops,  he  states,  had  been  a 
mistake.  “  Aircraft  were  destined  to  develop  not  as 
a  means  of  communication  but  as  an  important  means 
of  observation  and  before  long  as  a  decisive  weapon  of 
attack.”  6 

The  reason  for  the  appointment  of  the  Feldflugchef 
was  not,  initially,  the  separation  of  the  Flying  from  the 
Communications  Troops  ;  it  was  the  proved  impossi¬ 
bility  of  securing  an  effective  administration  of  aero¬ 
nautical  supply  under  the  system  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  There  was  no  proper  liaison  between  the 
home  administration  and  the  front.  The  technical 
head  of  the  Flying  Troops,  Colonel  von  Eberhardt,  who 
was  Inspector  of  Flying  Troops  and  whose  office  remained 
at  Berlin,  found  it  impossible,  in  spite  of  constant 
journeys,  to  maintain  touch  with  the  Flying  units  at 
the  front.7  The  latter  units  were  practically  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  central  technical  control.  They  dealt 
directly  with  the  aircraft  factories,  ordering  whatever 
supplies  they  needed  and  enjoying,  indeed,  an  almost 
unrestricted  freedom  in  regard  to  the  provision  of 
material.  Obviously  such  a  system  could  only  lead 
to  chaos.  When  the  Feldflugchef  was  appointed  all 
demands  were  centralised  in  his  office  and  immediate 
orders  upon  the  factories  from  the  front  were  forbidden.8 

The  Inspections  of  Flying  and  Airship  Troops.  —The 
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change  was  not  altogether  welcomed  by  the  Prussian 
War  Ministry.  The  Order  of  11  March,  1915,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  involve  the  subordination  to  the  Feldflugchef 
of  the  two  “  immobile  Inspections,”  those  of  Flying 
and  Airship  Troops,  and  the  War  Ministry  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  withdrawal  from  its  immediate  control 
of  these  two  Inspections.9  The  Feldflugchef,  it  was 
feared,  would  not  check  sufficiently  the  tendency  of  the 
flying  units  at  the  front  to  make  unreasonable  requisi¬ 
tions.  The  War  Ministry  gave  a  ruling  on  7  April,  1915, 
that  the  two  Inspections  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
subordinate  to  the  Feldflugchef,  but  this  ruling  was 
speedily  cancelled,  and  an  Order  of  the  26  April,  1915, 
made  it  clear  that  the  authority  of  the  Feldflugchef 
extended  to  the  Home  Inspections  as  well  as  to  formations 
in  the  field.10  The  Bavarian  Inspection  of  Flying 
Troops  remained,  however,  outside  his  control.  Only 
in  the  third  year  of  the  war  did  the  Prussian  Inspection 
assume  responsibility  for  the  equipment  of  the  Bavarian 
flying  units,  and  even  then  Bavarian  independence  was 
preserved  in  all  questions  of  personnel  and  reserve.11 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Air  Forces. — The 
next  stage  in  the  development  of  a  distinct  Flying  Corps 
came  when,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  the  post 
of  “  Commanding  General  of  the  Air  Forces  ”  was 
created  by  Supreme  Cabinet  Order  of  8  October,  1916, 
and  General  von  Hoeppner  was  appointed  to  that  post.12 
The  Feldflugchef  had  held  the  rank  of  Major  at  first 
and  subsequently  of  Lieut. -Colonel.  An  officer  of 
greater  authority  was  required  in  view  of  the  increased 
size  and  importance  of  the  Army  Air  Service.  The 
new  Air  Commander  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  Feldflugchef,  who 
had  been  subordinate  to  the  General  Quartermaster, 
now  became  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Air  Commander. 
The  new  Commander’s  sphere  embraced  all  the  means 
of  air  fighting  and  air  defence  of  the  Army — not  of  the 
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Navy — at  home  and  in  the  field,  and  included  not 
only  the  services  hitherto  controlled  by  the  Feldflugchef, 
i.e.  the  Flying  and  Airship  Troops  and  the  Army 
weather  service,  but  also  home  defence  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  controlled  by  the  Inspector  of  Anti-aircraft  guns. 

The  final  step  in  the  separation  of  the  Flying  from 
the  Communications  Troops  was  taken  about  the  same 
time.  An  order  issued  by  the  Prussian  War  Ministry 
on  20  November,  1916,  directed  that  airship  and  flying 
personnel  as  well  as  air  defence  formations  should  in 
future  be  referred  to  as  “  Air  Forces  ”  (. Luftstreitkrafte ) 
in  organisation  orders,  rank  lists,  casualty  lists  and  other 
official  documents.  The  Air  Forces  were  placed  in  the 
priority  list  of  the  various  arms  between  the  Pioneers 
and  the  Transport  Troops.13 

The  Duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Flying  Troops. — 
Apart  from  anti-aircraft  and  home  defence  services, 
the  duties  for  which  General  von  Hoeppner  was  re¬ 
sponsible  were  carried  out  on  his  behalf  mainly  by  his 
two  lieutenants,  Colonel  Thomsen,  the  Feldflugchef, 
and  Major  (temporarily  Lieut. -Colonel)  Siegert,  the 
Inspector  of  Flying  Troops.  The  former  worked  at 
the  front,  the  latter  at  home.  It  was  Major  Siegert 
who  had  the  heavy  task  of  ensuring  the  production  of 
aircraft  and  aero-engines.  Programmes  of  production 
were  formulated  by  the  Air  Commander  (von  Hoeppner) 
and  submitted  through  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
to  the  War  Ministry.  Construction  was  entrusted  to 
private  firms,  of  which  there  were  35  or  36  engaged 
in  aircraft  production,  and  21  in  aero-engine  production 
before  the  end  of  the  war.14  The  firms  in  question 
were  closely  controlled  and  a  “  reception  commission  ” 
responsible  to  the  Inspector  of  Flying  Troops  was 
allocated  to  each  factory.  (At  first  the  system  of 
travelling  commissions  was  in  force,  but  this  was 
abandoned  in  1916.)  The  resident  commissions  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  both  the  inspection  and  the 
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production  officers  employed  under  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  in  Great  Britain.  The  duties  of  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Flying  Troops  were  multifarious  ;  they  included, 
for  instance,  the  conducting  of  a  propaganda  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  production,  the  addres¬ 
sing  of  appeals  in  this  connection  to  heads  of  industries, 
local  authorities  and  burgomasters,  and,  furthermore, 
the  organising  of  a  special  transport  service  to  ensure 
the  speedy  delivery  of  the  output  of  the  factories.  It 
also  fell  to  him  to  organise  and  equip  the  new  flying 
units  which  were  constantly  being  formed  as  the  volume 
of  the  air  warfare  grew,  and  to  supervise  the  training 
of  the  new  personnel.15 

The  Air  Commander’s  immediate  subordination  to 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  made  it  necessary  that 
the  two  offices  should  be  in  the  closest  possible  touch. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  house  the  numerous 
staff  of  General  von  Hoeppner’s  Department  in  the 
towns,  Pless,  Kreuznach,  and  Spa,  in  which  General 
Headquarters  were  successively  established.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  therefore  made  to  accommodate  it  in  some 
town  fairly  near  General  Headquarters,  and  suffici¬ 
ently  close  relations  between  the  two  staffs  were  thus 
maintained.  The  Air  Commander’s  duties  brought  him 
into  constant  contact  not  only  with  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  but  also  with  the  General  Quarter¬ 
master,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Field  Railways,  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  Field  Mechanical  Transport  Services, 
and  the  General  Inspector  of  the  Artillery  Schools, 
all  of  whom  were  at  General  Headquarters.16 

The  Position  of  General  von  Hoeppner. — There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  misconception  in  regard  to  the 
position  and  powers  of  General  von  Hoeppner.  In 
The  Times  of  14  November,  1917,  one  finds  them  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  in  a  dispatch  from  Reuter’s  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  French  armies  : — 

“  General  von  Hoeppner  has  full  powers  and  the 
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full  support  of  his  military  chiefs  and  of  the  Kaiser. 
The  construction  as  well  as  the  strategical  and  tactical 
employment  of  the  German  air  organisations  are  under 
his  absolute  control.  Under  the  Kaiser  he  is  ‘  Dictator  ’ 
of  the  air,  and  as  he  has  the  needful  force  of  will,  as 
well  as  the  authority,  to  carry  through  sweeping  changes, 
we  need  not  wonder  if  a  new  life  seems  to  have  been 
infused  into  the  German  Air  Service  since  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.”  The  correspondent  then  proceeds  to 
describe  how  General  von  Hoeppner  has  improved  and 
increased  the  flying  material  of  the  Army,  pressing  new 
factories  into  service,  standardising  on  both  machines 
and  engines  of  certain  types,  etc.  Both  M.  d’Aubigny 
and  M.  Huisman  also  credit  General  von  Hoeppner 
with  more  comprehensive  and  absolute  powers  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  command  than  he  in  fact  possessed.17 

That  General  von  Hoeppner  was  never  in  fact 
“  Dictator”  of  the  Air  is  shown  sufficiently  by  his  own 
account  and  that  given  by  Major  Siegert  of  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  indeed,  in  overcoming  them  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  driving  personality,  and  he 
did  wonders  in  building  up  and  maintaining  the  strength 
of  the  Army  Air  Service  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war.  But  he  did  it  all  under  the  handicap  of  a 
faulty  system.  The  measure  of  his  greatness  is  that, 
though  never  a  <f  Dictator,”  he  accomplished  results 
which  gave  the  outside  world  the  impression  that  he 
was  one.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  by 
an  organisation  which  he  himself  knew  to  be  unsound. 

His  powers  were  always  limited,  in  many  respects. 
He  exercised  no  executive  command  over  the  flying 
formations  serving  with  the  armies.  "  Everything  was 
avoided  which  might  be  construed  as  interference  with 
the  functions  of  the  Army  Commanders,”  says  General 
von  Hoeppner  himself.18  He  had  no  control  whatever 
over  the  naval  Air  Service.  He  was  responsible  for 
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“  the  unified  development,  the  holding  in  readiness 
and  the  bringing  into  use  of  all  means  of  air  fighting 
and  defence,”  19  but  his  powers  were  not  absolute  even 
in  this  sphere  and  had  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  various  War  Ministries.  His 
agent  for  provision  of  material,  the  Inspector  of  Flying 
Services,  had  no  right  of  interference  with  the  personnel 
of  the  Bavarian  aircraft  factories,20  and,  as  is  hereafter 
shown,  the  supply  administration  was  hampered  at 
many  points  by  the  necessity  for  recognising  the  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  of  the  States  of  the  German  Bund. 

The  German  Army  Air  Forces. — Major  Neumann 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  creation,  in  October- 
November,  1916,  of  “  that  mighty  unit  of  power — the 
Air  Force  of  the  German  Army.”  21  Really,  however, 
what  was  accomplished  then  was  no  more  than  what 
had  already  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
France  before  the  war.  A  distinct  branch  of  the  Army 
was,  indeed,  created,  but  created  only  as  a  branch,  and 
Germany  never  came  near  the  attainment  of  the  further 
stage,  reached  by  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  1917,  in 
which  the  Air  Service  acquired  complete  independence 
and  an  autonomous  administration. 

The  Project  of  an  Air  Department. — The  need  for 
a  single,  separate  Air  Department  was  fully  recognised 
by  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
German  air  forces.  Proposals  for  such  a  Department 
were  put  forward  by  Major  Thomsen,  the  Feldflugchef, 
early  in  1916.  He  contemplated,  says  General  von 
Hoeppner,22  the  formation  of  a  new  Department  of 
the  Air  out  of  the  (Prussian)  War  Ministry  and  the 
Imperial  Marine  Department,  and  pointed  in  support 
of  his  proposal  to  the  ever-growing  movement  in 
England  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  Air 
Ministry.  In  his  Memorandum,  dated  10  March,  1916, 
he  made  concrete  proposals  to  this  end,  embracing 
the  establishment  of  a  new  State  Secretariat  and  the 
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concentration  therein  of  all  authorities  concerned  with 
air  warfare. 

His  argument  was  that  the  aircraft  industry  could 
never  be  properly  developed  so  long  as  demands  were 
made  upon  it  by  two  Departments  working  independ¬ 
ently  of  one  another,  and  that  reasons  of  both  efficiency 
and  economy  made  a  centralised  organisation  necessary. 
There  should  be  a  single  Department  holding  in  its 
hands  all  the  threads  of  the  development  of  the  Air 
Service,  supervising  it  as  a  whole,  controlling  the  air¬ 
craft  industry  and  securing  the  economic  exploitation 
of  all  the  means  of  air  defence.23 

The  Naval  Opposition. — The  proposal  was  forwarded 
by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  to  the  War  Ministry, 
the  Imperial  Marine  Department,  and  the  Admiralty 
Staff.24  The  Imperial  Marine  Department  replied  on 
20  June,  1916,  with  a  practically  point-blank  refusal. 
The  advantages  of  the  plan,  said  the  naval  authorities, 
were  very  doubtful,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
result  of  the  amalgamation  would  be  that  marine 
interests  might  not  receive  the  careful  consideration 
which  they  demanded.25  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  technical  development  of  land  and  naval  types 
of  aircraft  naturally  followed  divergent  lines.  Land 
machines  demanded  especially  qualities  of  speed,  climb, 
and  handiness  in  control.  For  naval  types  sea-worthi¬ 
ness  and  a  wide  radius  of  action  were  the  essential 
needs.  In  regard  to  this  last  objection,  Siegert  ob¬ 
serves,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  greater  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  such  naval  types  as  a  giant  bomber 
of  1500  to  2000  horse-power  and  a  ship’s  fighter  of 
160  horse-power  than  there  is  between  marine  and  land 
aircraft  generally ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  technical  development  cannot  be  considered 
serious  when  firms  such  as  the  Albatros,  Rumpler,  and 
Friedrichshafen  companies  could  build  both  land  and 
naval  aircraft.  The  real  difficulties,  for  all  aircraft 
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alike,  he  observes,  lie  in  the  air  and  not  on  the  water 
nor  on  land.26 

The  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Staff  replied  on  18 
December,  1916,  associating  himself  with  the  objections 
of  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Department  to 
the  proposed  amalgamation.27  The  great  project  came 
to  naught ;  yet  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  says 
Siegert,  are  so  clear  that  it  is  still  to-day  inconceivable 
that  it  could  have  been  wrecked  by  the  narrow  views 
of  the  Marine  Department  and  the  particularism  of 
State  officials.28  But  so  it  was,  and  “  in  the  end  there 
remained  unaccomplished,  to  our  detriment,  the  obvious 
course — recognised  by  our  opponents — of  uniting  all 
the  means  of  air  warfare  and  air  supremacy  of  the  Army 
and  the  Marine.” 29 

The  Friction  Between  the  Military  and  Naval  Air 
Administrations.  —  Various  examples  are  given  by 
General  von  Hoeppner  and  Major  Siegert  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  resulted  from  the  separation  of  the  military 
and  naval  air  organisations.  There  were  friction  and 
waste  of  effort  at  many  points.  Technical  develop¬ 
ment  was  hampered  ;  the  Army  and  Navy  worked 
on  parallel  lines  but  independently  and  without  co¬ 
ordinated  effort.30  The  lack  of  co-ordination  was  felt 
not  only  in  the  development  of  aircraft  but  also  in 
that  of  such  an  important  accessory  as  Wireless  Appa¬ 
ratus.  The  allocation  of  the  output  of  the  aircraft 
factories  was  a  constant  source  of  dispute.  There  were 
serious  quarrels  in  regard  to  priority  of  the  orders  given 
by  the  two  services  to  the  L.F.G.  and  Schiitte-Lanz 
firms.  The  distribution  of  aero-engines  and  machine- 
guns  was  another  source  of  conflict.  So  acute  were 
the  differences  between  the  Departments  that  in  April, 
1916,  a  representative  of  the  Imperial  Marine  Depart¬ 
ment  seriously  suggested  to  the  Inspector  of  Flying 
Troops  that  they  should  be  submitted  for  a  legal  de¬ 
cision.  The  spectacle  of  two  Government  Departments 
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going  to  law  upon  such  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
war  would  certainly  have  added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.31 

Failure  to  notify  one  service  of  technical  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  in  the  other  led  to  lengthy  recrimina¬ 
tions  between  the  Army  and  Navy  authorities  at  the 
close  of  1915. 32  In  May,  1916,  disputes  arose  in  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  land  aircraft  at  the  Marine  air 
stations.  The  naval  authorities  objected  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  at  such  stations  of  the  Army  personnel  serving 
under  the  Inspector  of  Flying  Troops  and  indeed  re¬ 
ferred  to  them,  not  very  politely,  as  “  not  very  useful 
strangers.”  33  The  Inspector  of  Flying  Troops  did 
indeed  succeed  in  bringing  the  equipment  of  the  flying 
formations  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Flanders  into  his 
province,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  flying 
stations  equipped  with  seaplanes  remained  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Navy  Department.34 

In  January,  1917,  the  Air  Commander  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  single  group  of  “  Giants  ”  ( Riesen - 
flugzeuge)  for  the  two  services,  but  here  again  the  naval 
authorities  interposed  their  veto.35  It  was  only  from 
the  top  that  the  opposition  to  amalgamation  came. 
The  younger  naval  flying  officers  were  all  in  favour  of 
a  single  service.  They  hated  a  system  under  which 
the  fresh,  under-worked  coastal  squadrons  of  the  Navy 
could  not  be  used  to  reinforce  their  battle-worn  com¬ 
rades  on  the  western  front.36  But  the  higher  naval 
authorities  were  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  any¬ 
thing  savouring  of  unification  of  the  Air  Services. 
Possibly  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  when  the  Army 
airship  service  was  discontinued  in  1917  and  the  air¬ 
ships,  stations,  and  plant  were  offered  to  the  Marine 
Department,  that  Department  declined  to  take  them 
over,  with  the  result  that  the  airships  and  hangars  had 
to  be  broken  up  and  the  parts  used  for  other  needs.37 

The  Difficulties  Due  to  the  Multiplicity  of  War 
Ministries. — The  kind  of  troubles  which  arose  from  the 
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duality  of  administration  by  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  and  which  was  experienced  also  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  not  the  only  one  with  which 
the  German  Air  Service  had  to  contend.  Another  set 
of  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  existence  of  the  separate 
War  Ministries  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirt- 
temberg.  Unnecessary  labour  and  waste  of  effort  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  cause.  Siegert  records  that  no  less 
than  six  Departments  had  to  be  approached  to  obtain 
authority  for  the  sending  of  a  Bavarian  staff  officer  on 
a  service  journey  to  the  Artillery  School  in  the  East.38 
He  also  states  that,  in  the  summer  of  1916,  the  Prussian 
War  Ministry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Inspector  of 
Flying  Troops,  undertook  a  laborious  and  costly  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  French  two-chamber  bombs.  It  was 
only  when  the  investigation  was  concluded  that  the 
Prussian  authorities  discovered,  in  February,  1917, 
that  the  Bavarian  experts  had  already  carried  out  a 
similar  investigation.39 

Each  State  controlled  the  aeronautical  factories 
within  its  territory  and  showed  itself  jealous  of  any  out¬ 
side  interference  with  them.  There  was  an  important 
factory,  the  Albatroswerke,  in  Bavaria,  and  when  pro¬ 
posals  were  made  by  the  Prussian  War  Ministry  and 
the  Supreme  Army  Command  for  the  reorganisation 
and  strengthening  of  this  factory,  they  were  resisted 
by  Bavaria,  with  the  result  that  badly  needed  supplies 
were  not  forthcoming  in  the  spring  of  1917.40 

The  largest  engine  factory,  the  Daimler,  and  the 
largest  magneto  factory,  the  Bosch,  were  in  Wiirt- 
temberg,  and  the  Wiirttemberg  War  Ministry  showed  a 
disposition  to  favour  its  own  flying  formations  in  the 
matter  of  supply  from  these  works.  Wiirttemberg 
was  also  unwilling  to  allow  her  skilled  mechanics,  of 
whom  there  was  a  surplus  to  her  own  national  needs, 
to  be  drafted  away  ;  the  result  was  that  stations  in 
non-industrial  districts  in  Germany  were  forced  to 
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man  their  workshops  with  mechanics  who  had  been 
agricultural  labourers  or  waiters  in  peace,  while  at 
Boblingen  highly  skilled  electro-machinists  were  doing 
watch-duty,  in  the  absence  of  other  work  for  them, 
in  the  sheds.41 

The  States’  Opposition  to  an  Imperial  Air  Service. — 

The  nationalism  of  the  States  took  the  form  also  of  a 
tendency  to  emphasise  the  identity  of  their  individual 
air  contingents  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  sink  that 
identity  in  an  imperial  force.  Bavaria  had  possessed 
some  flying  units  of  her  own  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  July,  1917,  she  insisted  on  the  transformation 
of  five  fighter  squadrons— Jagdstaffeln  16,  23,  32,  34, 
and  35 — into  purely  Bavarian  units.  In  October,  1917, 
Wurttemberg  succeeded  in  securing  a  prohibition  of 
the  transfer  of  Wurttembergers  from  a  Wurttemberg 
to  another  State’s  flying  formation.  In  November, 
1917,  Saxony  was  successful  in  obtaining  consent  to 
the  transfer  of  ten  Army  Co-operation  and  four  fighter 
squadrons  into  “  Royal  Saxon  Formations.”  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  insisted,  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  war,  in  withdrawing  1134 
Badeners  from  Prussian  air  formations,  and  the  Prussian 
War  Office  acceded  to  his  demand.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  Saxe-Altenburg  proposed  (in  1918)  that 
it,  too,  should  have  a  separate  administration.42  All 
such  proposals  and  changes  involved  a  great  deal  of 
unprofitable  work  for  all  concerned  with  air  adminis¬ 
tration,  says  General  von  Hoeppner.43  Siegert  refers 
bitterly  to  the  narrow  spirit  of  State  nationalism  which 
prevailed  ;  “it  was  particularism  in  our  war- waging,” 
he  says,  “  which  put  the  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Germany.”44 

Germany’s  Inefficient  Air  Organisation. — Before  and 
during  the  war  German  organisation  used  to  be  held  up 
to  us  as  a  model  of  efficiency.  It  will  be  apparent  from 
what  has  been  written  in  this  chapter  that,  in  the 
matter  of  air  organisation  at  any  rate,  the  vaunted 
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German  efficiency  was  sadly  to  seek.  In  the  final 
chapter  of  this  book  figures  are  given  which  show  that 
at  the  Armistice  British  strength  in  serviceable  air¬ 
craft  was  considerably  greater  and  in  trained  flying 
personnel  immeasurably  greater  than  the  German 
strength  in  these  respects  ;  and  that  the  British  rate 
of  output  of  machines  and  engines  was  approximately 
double  the  German  rate  when  the  war  ended.  This 
enormous  disparity  is  not  to  be  explained  solely  on  the 
ground  of  the  shortage  in  Germany  of  raw  materials 
and  of  man-power.  Germany’s  inferiority  had  another 
and  a  deeper  root.  It  was  embedded  in  a  faulty  system 
of  administration  ;  and  it  was  just  in  that  respect 
that  Britain  was  strong. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

COMPARATIVE  AIR  STRENGTHS  IN  1918. 

The  Test  of  Efficiency  of  Organisation. — There  is 
only  one  final  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  any  given 
piece  of  machinery,  industrial  or  administrative,  and 
this  is  the  value  in  quantity  and  quality  of  its  output. 
One  is  not  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  British  system  of 
air  administration  established  in  the  Great  War  was 
superior  to  any  set  up  in  other  countries  until  one  has 
shown  that  it  gave  better  practical  results.  How  can 
the  results  be  measured  ?  Qualitatively,  no  test  is 
available  save  and  except  the  achievements  of  the  various 
Air  Services,  and  these  would  take  a  volume  to  set  forth. 
Quantitatively,  one  has  the  statistical  measure,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  men  and  machines.  Given  States  of 
fairly  comparable  resources  and  manufacturing  capacity, 
with  populations  not  too  grossly  unequal,  the  compara¬ 
tive  strength  in  aeronautical  materiel  and  personnel 
should  be  a  fair  index  of  the  comparative  merits  of  their 
air  organisations. 

The  Relative  Strengths  of  the  Four  Chief  Powers. — 

Four  great  industrial  States  were  engaged  in  the  great 
war  at  its  close  :  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  The  capacity  of  Italy  and  Austria 
was  hardly  comparable,  though  not  negligible  ;  and  as 
between  the  opposing  belligerents  these  two  States 
practically  "  cancel  out.”  The  individual  air  efforts 
of  the  four  chief  belligerents  have  often  been  described, 
but,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  institute  a  complete  comparison  between  the 
results  and  to  contrast  their  respective  positions  at 
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the  end  of  1918.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  popular  misconception  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

One  finds,  for  instance,  a  military  writer  stating  1 
that  Great  Britain  possessed  some  7000  aeroplanes  in 
1918  and  that  “  Germany  and  France  presumably 
had  at  their  disposal  aircraft  in  similar  numbers.” 
Indeed,  a  French2  expert  has  computed  the  British  air 
strength  as  two-thirds  and  the  American  air  strength 
as  one-third  of  that  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice.  This  estimate  was  based,  apparently,  on  first  line 
strengths  in  the  field.  An  official  estimate  credited  the 
four  Great  Powers  engaged  on  the  western  front  with 
the  following  numbers  of  active  aeroplanes  on  their 
fronts  on  30  July,  1918  :  France,  2820  ;  Germany, 
2592  ;  Great  Britain,  1664  ;  United  States,  270.3 

Such  calculations  do  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  position.  It  would  be  as  unsound  to  estimate  a 
country’s  air  strength  solely  from  the  number  of  machines 
in  line  on  the  front  as  to  estimate  a  trader’s  resources 
from  the  goods  in  his  shop  window.  It  is  the  reserve 
that  constitutes  air  strength — reserve  of  machines  and 
reserve  of  flying  personnel. 

The  Output  of  Machines  and  Engines. — The  number 
of  serviceable  machines  is  not  the  sole  test  of  strength 
in  materiel.  One  must  take  into  account  also  the  rate 
at  which  machines  are  being  produced,  and  it  is  well 
to  ascertain,  moreover,  the  number  manufactured  in 
some  convenient  and  sufficiently  indicative  period  :  for 
instance,  the  ten  war  months  of  1918,  if  one  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  position  at  the  Armistice.  The  monthly  rate 
of  engine  production  and  the  number  of  engines  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  period  of  ten  months  are  also  useful 
indices.  The  total  number  of  engines  on  charge  at  the 
given  date  is  of  little  significance.  Engines  are  durable 
things  and  may  be  in  existence  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  have  any  real  military  value. 
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The  Comparison  of  Personnel. — As  regards  personnel 
the  useful  criteria  are  the  number  of  trained  flyers 
available,  the  number  of  cadets  or  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  total  strength  of  the  Air  Service  establish¬ 
ment.  The  last  of  these  figures  is  not  always  ascer¬ 
tainable,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in  many  countries 
the  Air  Service  is  not  a  self-contained  one  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
inextricable,  statistically,  from  the  service  to  which  it 
belongs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  computing  the  aircraft 
strength  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  countries  other  than 
France  the  writer  has  made  certain  deductions  from 
the  totals  of  output  or  of  machines  on  charge,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  and  it  may  be  objected  that  such  de¬ 
ductions  are  arbitrary  and  destroy  the  value  of  the 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  better  if  one  could  quote  the  actual  figures 
of  serviceable  aircraft  in  each  State,  as  officially  re¬ 
corded,  but  no  such  figures  are  in  fact  available  except 
for  France.  One  has  therefore  no  alternative  but  to 
make  some  adjustment  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
other  three  countries’  figures  to  the  same  basis  as  the 
French,  and  in  making  such  an  adjustment  one  can  only 
use  the  percentages  of  reduction  commonly  adopted 
as  the  result  of  experience  or  else  ad  hoc  reductions 
supported  by  data  showing  their  reasonableness. 


I.  Great  Britain. 

Aircraft  Strength  at  the  Armistice. — The  numbers 
of  British  aircraft  on  charge  at  the  date  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice  was  given  in  round  figures  as  “  some  20,000  aero¬ 
planes  and  seaplanes  ”  by  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Seely, 
Under-Secretary  for  Air,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
15  May,  1919.4  He  had  previously  given  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  figure,  namely,  20,850  aeroplanes  and  1248  sea- 
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planes,  total  22,098,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks 
on  25  February,  19 19. 6  A  slightly  higher  figure,  viz. 
22,171  machines,  is  given  in  the  official  publication, 
Synopsis  of  the  British  Air  Effort  During  the  War, 
issued  in  1919. 6  The  same  figure  is  given  by  Sir 
Frederick  Sykes  in  his  book,  Aviation  in  Peace  and 
War,  and  he  refers  to  them  as  being  aircraft  “  in  use.”  7 
A  round  figure  of  22,000  was  quoted  by  Lord  Weir  in 
a  paper  read  by  him  on  10  July,  1919,  before  the  North- 
East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders. 
“  In  October,  1918,  just  prior  to  the  Armistice,”  he 
said,  “  the  Royal  Air  Force  possessed  over  22,000  effec¬ 
tive  aeroplanes.”  8 

Although  Lord  Weir  spoke  of  22,000  “  effective  ” 
aeroplanes,  it  is  evident  from  the  other  statements 
quoted  that  the  number  was  that  of  machines  on  charge, 
and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  assumption  that  they 
included  none  but  serviceable  aircraft.  There  must 
always  be  among  the  machines  on  charge  a  number 
not  fit  for  flight,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  an 
allowance  of  20  per  cent,  in  respect  of  such  machines. 
Air  Ministry  Orders  9  provided  for  the  write-off  of  all 
obsolete  and  crashed  machines,  but  there  is  necessarily 
a  “  lag  ”  in  the  action  taken  in  such  cases,  and  one 
cannot  safely  assume  that  no  unserviceable  machines 
were  on  charge.  It  is  also  necessary  to  make  a  slightly 
smaller  allowance  for  machines  newly  delivered  and  not 
yet  fully  equipped  ;  this  is  especially  necessary  because 
of  the  great  and  increasing  production  in  the  autumn 
of  1918.  Altogether  it  is  safer  to  write  down  the  figure 
of  22,000  by  35  per  cent,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  number 
of  serviceable  aircraft.  The  resulting  figure  is,  approxi¬ 
mately,  14,000  machines. 

Production  in  1918. — The  output  of  aeroplanes  (and 
seaplanes)  for  the  ten  months,  January  to  October, 
1918,  was  26,685  ;  that  of  engines  was  29, 561. 10 

Rate  of  Production  at  the  Armistice. — General 

18 
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Seely  gave  the  rate  of  production  of  aeroplanes  at  the  end 
of  the  war  as  4000  a  month  in  statements  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  13  March  and  15  May,  1919, 11 
and  the  same  figure  was  given  by  Mr.  Kellaway,  Minister 
for  Munitions,  in  the  House  on  24  June,  1919. 12  A  rate 
of  3500,  however,  was  quoted  by  Lord  Weir  in  his 
paper  read  on  10  July,  1919,  already  mentioned,  and 
the  same  number  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  B.  Dewar.13 
A  lower  figure,  namely,  90  aeroplanes  a  day,  was  given 
by  Air-Commodore  H.  R.  M.  Brooke-Popham  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  United  Service  Institution  on  3 
December,  1919. 14  The  rate  of  engine  production  seems 
to  have  been  higher  ;  the  output  in  1918  was  greater 
than  that  of  aeroplanes  and  both  rates  were  on  an  up¬ 
ward  curve.  On  the  evidence  available  one  is  justified 
in  placing  the  monthly  output  in  November,  1918,  at 
approximately  3500  for  aeroplanes  and  seaplanes  and 
4000  for  engines. 

Flying  Personnel. — The  strength  of  the  flying  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice 
is  fairly  accurately  known.  The  Air  Force  List  for 
November,  1918,  contains  the  names  of  31,083  officers. 
They  were  distributed  in  the  following  branches  :  staff 
officers,  753  ;  aeroplane  and  seaplane  officers  undis¬ 
tributed,  1685  ;  aeroplane  officers,  13,490  ;  seaplane 
officers,  656  ;  airship  officers,  324  ;  kite  balloon  officers, 
1013  ;  observer  officers,  4302 ;  administrative  officers, 
2822  ;  technical  officers,  5006 ;  officers  serving  in  the 
Directorate  General  of  Aircraft  Production,  medical 
officers  and  miscellaneous,  1040.  These  details  total 
31,091,  as  compared  with  31,083  shown  in  the  "  Grada¬ 
tion  List,”  but  the  difference  is  immaterial.  Taking 
the  aeroplane,  seaplane,  kite  balloon,  and  observer 
officers  as  representing  the  flying  personnel  here  in 
question,  one  obtains  a  total  of  21,146.  But  this 
number  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  British  flying 
personnel.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  staff  officers 
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and  some  of  those  shown  in  other  lists  trained  pilots, 
but  no  account  is  taken  of  the  considerable  number  of 
uncommissioned  gunners  and  observers,  as  well  as  some 
N.C.O.  pilots,  who  were  also  available.  A  conservative 
figure  for  the  total  flying  personnel  would  be  24,000. 

The  figure  given  in  the  official  Synopsis,15  already 
referred  to,  is  that  for  October,  viz.  27,906  officers  in 
all.  The  Air  Force  List  for  October  shows  that  19,718 
aeroplane,  seaplane,  kite  balloon,  and  observer  officers 
were  then  serving.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  considerably 
higher  figure  for  November  was  not  quoted  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  designed  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  British 
air  effort.  Even  the  October  figure,  however,  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  flying  personnel  of  any  other  country. 
It  was  this  colossal  reserve  of  trained  flying  officers 
and  men  which  constituted  the  surpassing  strength  of 
the  British  Air  Force  in  1918. 

Number  Under  Instruction. — The  number  of  cadets 
under  training  in  November,  1918,  was  stated  by 
General  Seely  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  March, 
1919,  to  be  25, 000. 16  The  number  given  in  the  official 
Synopsis  is  30,000/ 7  but  it  is  safer  to  take  the  lower 
figure  as  the  correct  one.  This  figure  is  also  enormously 
in  excess  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  any  other 
country. 

Total  Air  Service  Strength. — “  Neon  ”  in  The  Great 
Delusion 18  arrives  at  an  amazing  conclusion,  or  at  least 
a  conclusion  which  in  any  other  writer  would  be  amazing, 
in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  ground  personnel  of 
the  Air  Force  in  October,  1918.  He  (or  she)  starts 
from  Sir  Frederick  Sykes’s  figure  of  22,171  aeroplanes 
on  charge  and  the  statements  of  Lord  Thomson  and 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon  that  84  men  were  retained  on  the 
ground  for  every  aeroplane  "  in  service.”  “  Neon”  then 
proceeds  :  “  If  a  great  proportion  of  the  aeroplanes 
‘  on  charge  ’  were  ‘  in  service  ’  the  personnel  required 
for  ground  service  alone  would  exceed  one  and  a  half 

18  * 
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millions.”  Actually  the  number  was  less  than  one-fifth 
of  this  figure. 

The  strength  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  the  time  of 
the  Armistice  was  given  by  General  Seely,  in  reply  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  22  October, 
1919,  as  30,122  officers  and  263,410  other  ranks.19  The 
figure  given  for  “  other  ranks  ”  in  the  Synopsis  is 
approximately  the  same  (263, 842). 20  Lord  Weir  gave 
a  round  figure  of  260,000  in  a  speech  delivered  on  20 
December,  1918. 21  The  total  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
at  the  end  of  the  war  is  stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Sykes  to 
have  been  nearly  300,000  officers  and  men.22 

A  total  strength  of  approximately  295,000,  all  ranks, 
may  be  accepted. 

II.  France. 

Aircraft  Strength  at  the  Armistice.— M.  Dumesnil, 
former  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Military  and  Mari¬ 
time  Aeronautics,  gives  the  French  aeroplane  strength 
in  November,  1918,  as  follows  : — 23 
4398  in  squadrons  and  parks. 

3222  in  reserve. 

664  stocked  in  depots. 

3404  in  schools. 

148  in  squadrons  of  D.C.A.  ( Defense  contre  avions) 
and  in  coastal  squadrons. 

11,836 


In  addition,  he  states,  there  were  more  than  1000 
seaplanes  in  the  naval  Air  Service.  The  exact  number 
of  seaplanes  was  1264,  according  to  statistics  issued  by 
the  Service  militaire  de  V Aeronautique  maritime ,24  and 
if  one  adds  this  number  to  the  11,836  military  aircraft 
detailed  above,  one  arrives  at  a  total  of  13,100. 

This  total  agrees  with  that  given  by  Colonel  Paul 
Dhe,  former  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics.25  He 
shows  the  aircraft  strength  of  the  Armistice  as  follows  : — 
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4500  aeroplanes  in  service. 

1000  seaplanes  in  service. 

5000  ready  for  immediate  service. 
2500  in  schools. 


13,000 


The  number  of  machines  in  the  schools  appears  to 
be  overstated  by  M.  Dumesnil  and  to  a  less  extent  by 
Colonel  Dhe.  The  exact  number,  as  given  in  the  same 
publication  from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken,  was 
as  follows,  on  1  October,  1918  26 

1940  aeroplanes  en  ordre  de  marche. 

407  in  reserve. 

1604  under  repair. 

There  were  thus  only  2347  serviceable  aircraft  in 
the  schools,  and  if  this  particular  item  is  corrected  in 
the  figures  given  by  M.  Dumesnil  (whose  detail  is  more 
precise  than  Colonel  Dhe’s  and  whose  figure  of  3886 
machines  in  reserve  and  in  depots  is  evidently  more 
accurate  than  the  latter’s  round  figure  of  5000),  the 
result  is  a  gross  total  of  approximately  12,000  machines. 
M.  Dumesnil  would  have  been  unlikely  to  understate 
the  numbers  and  the  corrected  total  of  12,000  may  be 
accepted.  From  Colonel  Dhe’s  statement  it  may  be 
taken  as  representing  immediately  utilisable  machines. 

Production  in  1918. — The  number  of  aeroplanes 
produced  in  France  in  1918  was  23,669  or  24,652, 
according  to  inconsistent  figures,  both  based  on  official 
statistics,  given  in  L’ Aeronautique  pendant  la  Guerre.21 
These  figures  include  the  output  for  November  and 
December,  1918,  nearly  3000  machines  in  all,  and  if 
one  excludes  production  after  11  November  and  takes 
a  mean  between  the  discrepant  figures,  one  arrives  at 
a  total  of  22,000  machines.  The  engine  production  in 
1918  was  44, 563. 28  Here,  again,  the  November  and 
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December  output  is  included,  and  a  correction  of  the 
figures  on  this  account  gives  an  approximate  output  to 
ii  November  of  39,500  engines. 

Rate  of  Production  at  the  Armistice. — M.  Dumesnil 
states  : 29  “On  the  eve  of  the  Armistice  we  had  re¬ 
corded  monthly  productions  of  2863  aeroplanes  and 
4490  engines,  without  counting  the  constructions  of 
maritime  aviation  or  those  of  aerostation.”  The  naval 
production  rate  is  not  stated,  but  as  the  total  number 
of  seaplanes  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  land- 
planes,  the  monthly  output  cannot  have  been  very 
material.  The  figures  given  by  M.  Dumesnil  appear 
to  relate  to  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1918.  A 
table  compiled  from  official  sources  gives  the  maximum 
monthly  output  of  aeroplanes  as  2912,  in  August,  1918, 
and  of  engines  as  4490,  in  July,  19 18. 30  M.  Huisman 
quotes  the  August  output,  which  was  a  maximum,  as 
2853  aeroplanes.31  The  October  production  is  given 
in  the  table  already  referred  to  as  2362  aeroplanes  and 
4196  engines. 

Making  an  allowance  for  naval  aircraft  and  engines, 
one  may  put  the  rate  of  production  shortly  before  the 
Armistice  at  2600  to  2700  aeroplanes  and  seaplanes  and 
nearly  4500  engines. 

Flying  Personnel. — M.  Dumesnil  states  that  at  the 
Armistice  France  had  12,000  pilots  and  4000  observers.32 
These  figures  include,  apparently,  the  naval  personnel, 
for  Colonel  Dhe  gives  the  number  of  military  pilots  in 
July,  1918,  as  10,000  and  implies  that  this  figure  was 
the  maximum  attained.33  One  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  total  flying  personnel  amounted  to  16,000 
pilots  and  observers. 

Number  Under  Instruction. — The  number  of  deves- 
pilotes  at  the  schools  of  pilotage  on  1  October,  1918, 
was  4761, 34  and  the  number  at  the  Armistice  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  appreciably  greater.  Observers  were  trained 
at  the  front  and  the  number  under  training  is  not  stated. 
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We  know,  however,  that  there  were  three  times  as 
many  pilots  as  observers  in  the  French  service  ;  the 
proportion  was  nearly  four  to  one  in  the  British  service. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  about  1600 
observers  were  under  instruction  and  that  the  total 
number  of  pilots  and  observers  under  instruction  was 
something  approaching  6500. 

Total  Air  Service  Strength.— M.  Dumesnil  states 
that  the  personnel  de  V Aeronautique  at  the  Armistice 
amounted  to  150,000  men  in  active  service.35  He 
appears  to  include  here  both  the  military  and  the  naval 
personnel ;  he  would  naturally  do  so,  since  he  was 
Under-Secretary  for  both  Military  and  Maritime  Aero¬ 
nautics.  Colonel  Dhe  gives  the  military  Air  Service 
personnel  as  90, 000, 36  and  as  the  total  naval  Air  Service 
is  stated  officially  to  have  numbered  only  11,059, 37  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  difference  between  the  figures 
quoted  by  M.  Dumesnil  and  by  Colonel  Dhe  is  made 
up.  Possibly  certain  auxiliary  services  are  included  in 
the  former  figures  but  not  in  the  latter.  In  the  absence 
of  explicit  information  and  of  any  definite  evidence 
that  the  figure  of  150,000  is  incorrect,  one  can  only 
accept  it,  though  with  some  measure  of  doubt.  The 
figure  of  150,000  may  indeed  be  too  low.  Where  the 
Air  Service  is  part  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  its  strength  really  is. 

III.  United  States. 

Aircraft  Strength  at  the  Armistice. — To  arrive  at 
the  number  of  serviceable  aircraft  possessed  by  the 
United  States  in  November,  1918,  it  is  necessary  to 
work  back  from  the  production  figures,  and  there  is 
an  extraordinary  conflict  of  official  evidence  in  regard 
to  these.  In  a  letter  of  5  December,  1925,  from  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  President’s  Aircraft 
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Board  and  quoted  in  that  Board’s  "Hearings,”  the 
number  of  aeroplanes  acquired  during  the  war  for  the 
Army  is  given  as  19,123,  of  which  13,894  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States  and  5229  in  Europe.38 
These  figures  are  stated  to  be  derived  from  official 
records. 

In  the  official  American  publication,  The  War  with 
Germany,  compiled  from  official  sources  by  Colonel 
L.  P.  Ayres,  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch,  General 
Staff,  Washington,  the  number  of  aeroplanes  acquired 
for  the  Army  is  given  as  9500  training  planes  and  7900 
service  planes  :  total  17400.39  Of  these,  12,100  are 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  America  and  5300  ob¬ 
tained  from  Europe. 

In  Mr.  A.  Sweetser’s  book,  The  American  Air  Service, 
which  is  also  stated  to  be  based  on  official  records  and 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
contributes  a  preface,  figures  are  given  which  work  out 
at  a  total  of  16,320  machines  acquired  for  the  Army. 
This  figure  is  made  up  of  7820  training  and  3500  service 
planes  produced  in  America  and  approximately  5000 
training  and  service  planes  obtained  from  European 
sources  :  the  last  figure  being  the  difference  between 
the  total  number  of  planes  received  by  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  from  all  sources,  viz.  6472,  and 
the  number  supplied  by  the  United  States.40 

Finally,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  who  had  been  Second 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Director  of  the  Air 
Service  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  know  the  facts,  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  press 
in  March,  1919,  that  the  American  Army  air  expenditure 
in  the  Great  War  had  been  used  “  for  the  production  in 
this  country  and  purchase  abroad  of  over  14,000  planes 
and  over  40,000  engines.”  41  He  was  defending  his 
Department  from  the  charge  of  having  wasted  the 
“  million  dollar  programme,”  and  is  unlikely  to  have 
weakened  his  case  by  seriously  understating  the  figures. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  Mr.  Ryan’s  figure  with 
that  quoted  by  Colonel  Ayres,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
quoted  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee.  The 
latter  figure  is,  indeed,  so  high  that  one  is  inclined  to 
suggest,  especially  as  cash  appropriations  are  quoted 
after  each  item  of  it,  that  it  represents  not  actual  de¬ 
liveries  up  to  11  November,  1918,  but  also  machines 
which  were  being  manufactured  at  that  date  and  in 
respect  of  which  advance  or  “  progress  ”  payments 
had  been  made  to  the  constructors.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  figure  of  13,894  machines  manufactured  in  America 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  other  official  figures  quoted 
at  a  date  nearer  to  the  event ;  and  Colonel  Ayres’ 
figure  of  12,100  seems  also  to  be  excessive. 

The  number  of  service  aeroplanes  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sweetser  to  have  been 
3500. 4 2  This  figure  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
of  production  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his 
Annual  Report,  dated  5  December,  1918  ; 43  of  those 
made  public  by  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics  in 
December,  1918  ; 44  or  of  those  issued  by  the  Statistics 
Branch,  General  Staff  of  the  War  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  1919. 45  It  may  be  accepted  as  approximately 
correct. 

The  number  of  training  aeroplanes  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  is  given  by  Mr.  Sweetser  as  7820, 46 
and  by  Colonel  Ayres  as  8000. 47  A  little  under  8000 
is  a  fair  figure  to  take. 

As  regards  service  and  training  planes  obtained  from 
European  sources,  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  figures  quoted  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
(5229),  by  Col.  Ayres  (5300),  and  by  Mr.  Sweetser  (5000), 
and  in  default  of  rebutting  evidence  a  figure  of  5000 
could  be  accepted.  There  is,  however,  rebutting  evi¬ 
dence,  in  the  statement  of  M.  Dumesnil,  who  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  understate  the  contribution  of 
his  country  to  America’s  air  equipment,  that  France 
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furnished  the  United  States  with  3602  machines.48  His 
statement  is  corroborated  by  official  statistics  published 
in  Washington  in  December,  1918,  and  showing  approxi¬ 
mately  3000  machines  received  from  European  sources 
up  to  20  October,  1918  ; 49  this  number  can  hardly 
have  been  increased  to  5000  in  the  succeeding  three 
weeks.  It  is  known  from  Mr.  Sweetser’s  and  other 
figures  that  the  machines  received  from  European 
countries  other  than  France  were  negligible  in  number. 

In  view  of  the  independent  evidence  of  M.  Dumesnil, 
it  is  difficult  to  place  the  European  contribution  at  a 
higher  figure  than  4000  machines. 

The  result  of  the  above  calculations  is  a  total  of 
approximately  15,500  machines  acquired  from  all 
sources  for  the  United  States  Army  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Armistice.  The  number  acquired  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  is  additional.  The  only  figure  quoted 
for  this  purpose  is  that  of  2698  (all  but  135  being  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacture)  in  the  National  Advisory  Committee’s 
letter  of  5  December,  1925,  already  mentioned.  It  may 
be  a  little  too  high,  since  the  Army  figure  in  the  same 
letter  is  demonstrably  too  high,  but  if  one  assumes 
that  about  2500  were  acquired  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  one  arrives  at  a  gross  total  of  18,000  machines 
produced  or  purchased  for  the  American  land  and  sea 
forces. 

Clearly  this  figure  must  be  heavily  discounted  before 
one  can  reach  the  number  of  serviceable  aircraft  on 
charge  at  the  Armistice.  It  is  a  figure  of  about  19 
months’  production.  We  know  the  British  production 
for  the  20  months  from  March,  1917,  to  October,  1918, 
inclusive  ;  it  was  40,206  machines.50  We  know  that 
the  French  production  in  the  same  period  was  just 
under  34,000  machines.51  We  know  also  that  Britain 
had  only  about  14,000  and  France  only  about  12,000 
serviceable  machines  left  at  the  Armistice  ;  that  is, 
35  per  cent,  of  the  production  figures  in  each  case.  In 
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the  same  proportion  the  number  of  serviceable  American 
machines  left  should  have  been  about  6500. 

The  American  air  force  was  not,  however,  con¬ 
tinuously  in  action  throughout  this  period,  as  the 
British  and  French  air  forces  were,  and  a  smaller  re¬ 
duction  is  consequently  demanded,  but  nevertheless 
a  material  one.  It  is  known  that  the  aircraft  losses 
due  to  accidents  during  the  war  were  higher  than  those 
due  to  enemy  action.  In  the  German  Air  Service,  for 
instance,  figures  published  after  the  war  showed  that 
of  2483  pilots,  student  pilots,  observers,  and  mechanics 
killed  during  the  war,  no  less  than  1733  were  killed  in 
accidents  (including  accidents  at  the  front)  and  only 
750  in  air  fights.52  The  American  losses  in  training 
were  so  heavy  that  both  Congress  and  the  Aviation 
Board  ordered  investigations  to  be  made  into  the  causes 
of  them.53  On  the  whole,  if  one  credits  the  United 
States  with  10,000  serviceable  aircraft  at  the  date  of  the 
Armistice  one  is  probably  adopting  a  generous  estimate. 

But  these  10,000  serviceable  machines  are  not  truly 
comparable  to  Britain’s  14,000  or  France’s  12,000. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter  were  training 
machines  ;  the  percentage  in  France’s  case  was  only 
20. 5 4  The  majority  of  the  American  machines  must 
have  been  of  the  training  type,  for  of  the  Army  total 
(production)  figure  of  15,500,  it  will  have  been  seen, 
over  half  were  training  machines.  Militarily,  there¬ 
fore,  the  American  aircraft  strength  at  the  Armistice 
is  over-represented,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
countries’  strengths,  when  the  relative  figures  are 
tabulated  side  by  side. 

Production  in  1918. — From  the  statistics  already 
analysed  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
American  aircraft  strength  at  the  Armistice  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  addition  to  about  4000  machines  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Allies,  some  14,000  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  the  course  of  the  war.  All 
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the  service  planes  included  in  this  number  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  1918.  Some  of  the  training  planes  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  1917,  but  exactly  how  many  of  the  total 
(approximately  8000)  were  delivered  in  that  year  is 
not  definitely  stated.  A  graph  given  by  Colonel  . 
Ayres  in  his  book  appears  to  indicate  that  not  more 
than  2000  training  machines  were  produced  in  1917.55 
If  one  accepts  that  figure,  one  arrives  at  a  total  of 
approximately  12,000  service  and  training  planes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  1918. 

The  total  American  production  of  aero-engines  is 
given  by  Mr.  Sweetser  as  29,84s.66  The  total  given  by 
Colonel  Ayres  is  32,652  (in  addition  to  7125  obtained 
from  foreign  sources).57  The  number  produced  in 
1918  appears  from  a  graph  and  a  diagram  given  by 
Colonel  Ayres  to  have  been  approximately  31,000  (made 
up  of  about  15,000  training  and  16,000  service  engines). 
This  is  in  excess,  it  will  be  seen,  of  the  total  given  by 
Mr.  Sweetser  for  the  whole  war.  Colonel  Ayres’s  total 
figure  is  supported,  however,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Ryan’s 
statement  that  40,000  engines  in  all  were  produced  and 
acquired  by  the  United  States  during  the  war ; 68 
Colonel  Ayres’s  comprehensive  figure  is  39,777.  One 
may  therefore  take  the  figure  of  31,000  engines  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  1918  as  being  approxi¬ 
mately  correct. 

Rate  of  Production  at  the  Armistice. — The  only 
service  planes  which  were  being  produced  in  quantity 
at  the  Armistice  were  De  Havillands  and  Handley- 
Pages,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  was  small ;  only 
10 1  in  all  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  in  America. 
A  monthly  output  of  1200  D.H.’s  had  been  reached  in 
October,  1918,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  5  December,  1918. 59  The  rate 
of  production  of  D.H.’s  at  the  Armistice  is  given  by 
Colonel  Ayres  as  over  1100  per  month.60  The  final 
week’s  record  for  D.H.’s  was  260  deliveries  a  week. 
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says  Mr.  Sweetser.61  Training  planes  were  also  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  diagram  of  output  given  by  Colonel 
Ayres  shows  that  a  monthly  output  of  about  900 
machines  had  been  reached  at  the  end  of  October,  1918.82 
The  total  monthly  production  just  before  the  Armistice 
was  thus  a  little  over  2000. 

As  regards  engines,  the  number  delivered  in  October, 
1918,  is  given  by  Mr.  Sweetser  as  3878  Liberty  engines, 
plus  an  unstated  number  (probably  small)  of  Hispano- 
Suiza  engines.63  During  the  war  469  Hispano-Suiza 
engines  in  all  were  delivered  and  the  monthly  rate 
cannot  have  been  high.  The  October  output  of  Liberty 
engines  is  stated  in  the  Secretary  of  War’s  annual  re¬ 
port  to  have  been  4200, 64  and  a  similar  figure  is  quoted 
by  Colonel  Ayres.65  A  diagram  which  Colonel  Ayres 
gives  of  the  production  of  all  types  of  service  engines 
shows  a  rate  for  October  of  4145.  Another  diagram 
'  given  by  him  puts  the  monthly  rate  of  production  of 
training  engines  at  1600  at  the  end  of  October  and  at 
1800  at  the  end  of  November,  1918. 66  One  may  place 
the  monthly  production  rate  for  engines  of  all  types  at 
about  6000  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice.  This  is  a 
record  for  all  countries. 

Flying  Personnel. — The  letter  of  5  December,  1925, 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
already  referred  to,  gave  the  number  of  “  flying  officers  ” 
in  the  Army  on  11  November,  1918,  as  11,420,  and  in 
the  Navy  as  1656.  These  figures  are  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  obtainable  from  other  sources. 

The  detailed  figures  given  by  Mr.  Sweetser  of  the 
numbers  of  pilots  and  observers  trained,  partly  in 
America,  partly  in  Europe,  work  up  to  a  total  of  11,751 
(made  up  of  8114  trained  in  Europe,  3321  in  the  United 
States,  and  316  in  England).67  His  details  are  cor¬ 
roborated  by  official  statistics  published  in  America  in 
December,  1918. 68 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
5  December,  1918,  gave  the  number  of  flying  officers 
at  the  date  of  the  Armistice  as  about  ii,ooo.69 

Colonel  Ayres  gives  the  number  of  flying  officers  in 
November,  1918,  as  ii,425.70 

The  numbers  quoted  in  the  three  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  relate  to  the  Army  only.  No  exact  information 
is  given  in  the  official  statistics  published  in  1918-19 
of  the  strength  of  the  Navy’s  aviation  section  or  that 
affiliated  to  the  Marine  Corps,  except  that  the  number 
of  naval  aviators  on  1  July,  1918,  was  823.71  The 
figure  of  1656  given  in  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee’s  letter  of  5  December,  1925,  is  reasonable  and 
can  be  accepted. 

There  were  thus  approximately  13,000  trained  pilots 
and  observers  in  the  American  Air  Services  at  the  Ar¬ 
mistice. 

Number  Under  Instruction. — The  Secretary  of  War’s 
annual  report  of  5  December,  1918,  stated  that  there 
were  6528  men  under  training  as  aviators  in  the  United 
States  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities.72  Figures  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  General  Staff, 
Washington,  and  issued  on  22  March,  1919,  gave  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  Armistice  as  5775. 73  This 
number  may  not  have  included  older  personnel  under 
training.  The  figure  given  by  Mr.  Sweetser,  viz.  2764, 
appears  to  relate  only  to  cadets  under  training  in 
America.74  Large  numbers  were  also  under  training 
in  France  and  England. 

A  figure  of  approximately  6500  men  under  training 
as  military  aviators  may  be  accepted. 

The  number  of  “student  officers  ”  in  the  naval  Air 
Service  on  1  July,  1918,  was  stated  to  be  2052  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
1  December,  1918. 75  This  number  had  increased  to 
3912  by  11  November,  1918,  if  the  Statistics  given  in 
the  National  Advisory  Committee’s  letter  of  5  December, 
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1925,  are  accurate.  Accepting  that  figure  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  definite  disproof,  one  may  put  the  total 
number  of  personnel  under  flying  training  at  the  date 
of  the  Armistice  at  approximately  10,500. 

Total  Air  Service  Strength. — The  total  strength  of 
the  Army  Air  Service  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  given  as 
20,000  commissioned  officers  and  164,000  enlisted  men 
in  the  Secretary  of  War’s  report  of  5  December,  1918. 76 
Official  figures  published  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of 
the  General  Staff,  Washington,  on  22  March,  1919, 
showed  the  numbers  as  20,586  officers  and  164,266 
enlisted  men.77  Mr.  Sweetser  gives  a  lower  total,  viz. 
151,472  officers  and  men.78  The  figures  given  in  the 
National  Advisory  Committee’s  letter  of  5  December, 
1925,  show  a  total  of  205,243,  all  ranks,  but  this  in¬ 
cludes  civilians  and  an  indeterminate  number  of  cadets. 
If  the  civilians  (11,074)  and  cadets  to  an  assumed 
strength  of  6500  are  omitted,  the  205,243  are  reduced 
to  about  188,000.  One  may  take  the  total  strength  of 
the  enlisted  and  commissioned  Army  Air  Service  as 
185,000  to  190,000. 

The  naval  Air  Service  personnel  on  1  July,  1918, 
was  30,000,  all  ranks,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Navy,  dated  1  December,  1918.79 
The  aviation  section  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  then 
working  to  a  programme  of  1500  officers  and  6000  en¬ 
listed  men.  The  total  naval  aviation  strength  given  in 
the  National  Advisory  Committee’s  letter  of  5  December, 
1925,  was  56,919  on  11  November,  1918  ;  but  this 
figure  includes  3912  student  officers  and  also  an  un¬ 
specified  number  of  civilians.  If  one  assumes  that  the 
number  of  civilians  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  strength  of,  approximately,  57,000  as  the  known 
number  of  civilians  serving  with  the  Army  Air  Service 
bore  to  the  total  Army  Air  Service  strength,  one  arrives 
at  a  figure  of  4000  civilians  to  be  deducted,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  3912  student  officers.  The  resulting 
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figure  for  total  naval  Air  Service  personnel  is  39,000 
all  ranks. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Air  Services,  combined,  appear 
thus  to  have  amounted  to  something  between  224,000 
and  229,000,  all  ranks. 

IV.  Germany. 

Aircraft  Strength  at  the  Armistice. — Germany  pos¬ 
sessed  18,500  aeroplanes  at  the  Armistice,  said  Mr. 
Churchill  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Frederick  Hall 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  15  June,  1920.80  This 
figure  is  too  low.  According  to  statistics  supplied  in 
March,  1921,  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  (who  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  overstate  the  numbers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  reported)  to  the  Inter-Allied 
Commission  of  Control  and  published  in  France,  the 
number  of  aeroplanes  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  21,386. 81  It  is  certain  that  this  figure  included  a 
very  large  number  of  unserviceable  machines. 

It  included,  for  instance,  600  machines  handed  over 
to  the  Allies  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice  terms 
but  rejected  as  being  “  useless.”  The  original  Armis¬ 
tice  terms  stipulated  for  the  immediate  surrender  of 
2000  fighters  (especially  D.VII.)  and  bombing  machines. 
The  number  was  reduced  to  1700  as  a  result  of  Germany’s 
representations  that  the  higher  number  could  not  be 
produced,  and,  says  von  Hoeppner,  even  the  lower 
number  could  be  made  up  only  by  sending  for  machines 
from  the  interior.82  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
statistics  supplied  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  in 
March,  1921,  above  mentioned,  the  Allies  retained  the 
600  “  useless  ”  machines  and  were  also  supplied  with 
2000  serviceable  machines.  This  statement  receives 
some  support  from  a  report  in  The  Times  of  17  January, 
1919,  that  up  to  8  January  the  Germans  had  surrendered 
2713  aeroplanes,  of  which  966  were  in  bad  condition  ; 
some  more  may  have  been  handed  over  after  8  January. 
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Six  hundred  unserviceable  machines  out  of  a  total 
of  2600  would  mean  that  23  out  of  every  100  were  un¬ 
serviceable;  966  out  of  2713  would  give  a  percentage 
of  35.  The  2600  (or  2713)  were,  however,  largely  the 
most  modern  fighter  machines,  and  the  percentage  of 
unserviceability  for  the  total  of  21,386  machines  on 
charge  must  have  been  very  much  higher.  What 
exactly  that  percentage  was  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  we  know  what  it  was  a  year 
later. 

In  January,  1920,  the  Reichswehrministerium,  Berlin, 
furnished  to  the  Commission  of  Control  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  of  11,511  aeroplanes  then  remaining  4254  were 
“  air- worthy  ”  and  7257  “  capable  of  being  re-erected 
with  or  without  engines.”  83  The  latter  must  be  classed 
as  unserviceable  ;  in  other  words,  63  per  cent,  of  the 
machines  on  charge  were  then  unserviceable.  The  per¬ 
centage  was  probably  less,  but  not  greatly  less,  at  the 
end  of  1918. 

The  German  production  of  aeroplanes  in  the  period 
from  March,  1917,  to  October,  1918,  inclusive,  was 
approximately  31,000  machines.  It  has  been  seen  that 
of  the  machines  produced  in  Britain  and  in  France  in 
the  corresponding  period  only  35  per  cent,  remained 
as  serviceable  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  a  similar  per¬ 
centage  were  applied  to  the  German  production  figures 
the  result  would  be  something  under  11,000  serviceable 
machines  remaining  in  November,  1918  ;  that  is,  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  21,386  machines  on  charge  were 
serviceable. 

Such  a  result  is  inherently  probable.  It  is  known 
that,  while  Germany  still  managed  to  keep  her  squadrons 
in  the  field  up  to  strength  at  the  close  of  the  war,  her 
reserves  were  cut  to  the  bone.  Commandant  Fequant 
states  that  when  the  Allies  saw  the  state  of  the  German 
aviation  after  the  war  they  were  amazed  at  its  exhaustion 
(epuisement) .  “  The  reserves  were  empty  ;  hardly  had 

19 
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machines  left  the  workshops  before  they  were  rushed 
to  the  squadrons  to  replace  the  losses.”  84  Germany 
had  been  brought,  in  fact,  to  the  breaking-point  in 
aircraft  supply.  One  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
whereas  about  65  per  cent.  (14,000  out  of  22,000)  of 
the  British  machines  on  charge  in  November,  1918, 
were  serviceable,  only  about  50  per  cent,  were  service¬ 
able  in  Germany,  that  is,  a  little  under  11,000  machines. 

Production  in  1918. — The  German  Foreign  Office 
statistics  supplied  in  March,  1921,  and  already  referred 
to,  gave  the  total  production  of  aeroplanes  and  engines 
in  Germany  as  48,386  and  44,286,  respectively,  and  the 
production  in  1918  as  14,356  and  16,412  respectively.86 
The  former  figures  include  some  pre-war  construction 
and  also,  as  regards  engines,  some  production  in  1919. 
If  only  war-time  production  is  considered  the  Foreign 
Office  figures  of  total  production  are  in  approximate 
agreement  with  those  given  by  Neumann  (47,637 
aeroplanes,  40,449  engines).86  The  production  for  1918 
is  not  stated  separately  in  Neumann.  Hoeppner 87 
gives  the  output  for  the  three  years  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  as  31,900  machines,  which,  deducted  from  Neu¬ 
mann’s  total  of  47,637  machines,  leaves  15,737  for  the 
war  months  of  1914  and  1918.  In  the  absence  of  precise 
information  regarding  the  production  in  1914,  one  can 
only  accept  the  Foreign  Office  output  figure  of  14,356 
for  1918  as  reasonably  correct.  It  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  that  over  5000  fewer  aeroplanes  were  produced 
in  1918  than  in  1917  (14,356  as  compared  with  19,423). 
The  British  production  for  1918  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  for  1917,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect  is  eloquent  of  the  great  and 
growing  superiority  of  British  air  power  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Rate  of  Production  at  the  Armistice. — “  In  the 

autumn  of  1914,”  says  Major  Siegert,  who  was  Inspekteur 
of  the  Flying  Troops  during  the  war,  “  the  aeroplane 
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and  engine  factories  in  Germany  were  delivering  50 
to  60,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1918  over  2000 
machines,  each  month.”  88  His  meaning  is,  apparently, 
that  2000  aeroplanes  and  2000  engines  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  monthly  in  the  later  period.  The  programme  of 
construction  approved  in  June,  1917,  aimed  at  a  monthly 
output  as  from  1  March,  1918,  of  2000  aeroplanes  and 
2500  engines,89  but  there  is  evidence  that,  as  regards 
engines  at  any  rate,  the  contemplated  output  was  not 
reached.  The  engine  production  in  1918  was  nearly 
15  per  cent,  higher  than  the  aeroplane  production.  If 
2000  engines  were  being  produced  each  month  in  the 
autumn  of  1918,  and  the  output  for  the  year  shows 
that  such  a  rate  must  have  been  a  maximum  one, 
probably  only  occasionally  attained,  the  rate  of  aero¬ 
plane  production  must  have  been  less  than  2000.  In 
the  absence  of  more  precise  details  one  can  only  put 
the  engine  production  at  2000  and  the  aeroplane  pro¬ 
duction  at  something  between  1500  and  2000  a  month. 

Flying  Personnel. — “  The  flying  personnel  at  the 
front,”  says  Major  Siegert,  “  numbered  some  550  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  at  the  end  about  5500,  with 
an  equal  number  employed  at  home  as  instructors  or 
under  training.”  90  Other  figures  place  the  numbers 
at  5000  at  the  front  and  5000  at  home.91  By  “  flying 
personnel  ”  is  meant  personnel  employed  as  pilots, 
observers,  and  gunners  ;  the  table  in  Neumann  from 
which  the  lower  figures  above  quoted  are  taken  shows 
that  “  the  front  required  a  15  per  cent,  replacement 
each  month  in  active  flying  personnel,  that  is  to  say, 
750  pilots,  observers,  and  gunners.”  This  would  make 
the  front  establishment  5000  strong. 

The  5500  (or  5000)  at  home  appear  to  have  been 
reserve  flying  personnel,  not  cadets,  for  the  number  is 
stated  to  have  included  instructors  and,  furthermore, 
is  definitely  referred  to  in  a  “  Press  extract  ”  quoted  in 
the  published  statistics  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission 
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of  Control  as  being  “flying  personnel  in  reserve/'92 
The  Army  flying  personnel  would  thus  have  amounted 
to  about  10,000  or  n,ooo  pilots,  observers,  and  gunners. 
To  this  figure  must  be  added  that  of  the  Navy  flying 
personnel.  The  naval  Air  Service  was  numerically  un¬ 
important,  as  compared  with  the  military,  and  its 
flying  personnel  can  hardly  have  exceeded  1000. 

The  total  German  flying  personnel  may  be  placed 
at  about  12,000  pilots,  observers,  and  gunners  in 
November,  1918.  The  correctness  of  this  estimate  is 
borne  out  by  a  statement  in  a  Memorandum  (Denk- 
schrift)  issued  on  9  January,  1919,  by  the  then  newly 
formed  Reichsluftamt  that  there  were  then  in  Germany 
10,000  pilots  or  more  who  had  learnt  to  fly  during  the 
war.93 

Number  Under  Instruction. — Unless  the  5500  (or 
5000)  flying  personnel  “  at  home  ”  included  cadets, 
and  this,  it  has  already  been  stated,  seems  to  be  im¬ 
probable,  there  appears  to  be  no  information  available 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  cadets  in  training  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918. 

Total  Air  Service  Strength. — The  number  of  the 

Air  Service  reserve  in  Germany  (in  der  Heimat)  in  1918 
is  stated  in  Neumann  to  have  been  about  80,000  (in¬ 
cluding  5000  flying  personnel),  but  the  number  at  the 
front  is  not  given.94  No  doubt  this  is  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  distinguish  personnel  serving  with  or 
performing  services  for  {he  air  force  from  the  general 
personnel  of  the  Army.  The  total  naval  air  strength 
at  the  end  of  the  war  was  18,000. 95  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  any  reliable  figure  for  the  total  German  Air 
Service  strength. 
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V. — Summary. 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

United 

States. 

Germany. 

Material. 

Serviceable  machines 
at  end  of  war 

14,000 

12,000 

10,000* 

11,000 

Output,  January- 
October,  1918  : — 
(a)  Machines 

26,685 

22,000 

12,000 

14,356 

(6)  Engines  . 

29,561 

39,500 

31,000 

16,412 

Monthly  output 
attained : — 

(a)  Machines 

3,500 

2,600  to 

2,000 

1,500  to 

(b)  Engines  . 

4,000 

2,700 

4,500 

6,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Personnel. 

Trained  flying  per¬ 
sonnel 

24,000 

16,000 

13,000 

12,000 

Cadets  under  training 

25,000 

6,500 

10,500 

unknown. 

Total  Air  Service 
strength 

295,000 

150,000 

224,000  to 

unknown. 

229,000 

*  This  figure  is  not  fairly  comparable  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  other  three  countries,  since  it  includes  an  abnormally 
high  proportion  of  training  (or  elementary)  machines. 
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